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Poor students ‘being 
priced out of UK’ 




by John O’Leary 

Students from the poorest countries 

are being priced out of Britain in spite 

of Government measures designed to 

help them, a report published today 

concludes. 

The report, by the World University 
Service, reveals n startling rise in the 
number of overseas students failing to 
take up places nt British universities 
and finds that even many of those 
offered scholarships under the Gov- 
ernment's Fee Support Scheme could 
not afford to accept places. Little more 
than a third of the awards finally went 
to students from the poorer countries, 
which account for more than half of the 
world's population. 

In an uodatinc of ils previous report. 
British Aid for Overseas Students, 
WUS charts a continuing trend In the 
last year for which figures are available 
towards increasing student recruitment 
front Middle Eastern and other weal- 
thy nations at the expense of poor 
developing countries. 

During 1978-9, growth in the aid 

n amine accounted for a slight rise 
5 number of students from the 
poorest nations, such as Bangladesh 
and Tanzania, but still left the total 18 
per cent down on thut three yettrs 
earlier. In the same period the total 
number of overseas students rose by 14 
per cent, largely due to an increase of 
43 per cent in recruitment from OPEC 
countries nnd elsewhere in the Middle 
East. 1 

The trend was most marked in 
non-advanccd further education, 
which Is likely to have damaging 

Professor Quirk 

decides on 

vice chancellorship 

' Professor Randolph Quirk, the Quoin 
professor of. English language arid 
literature at University College, has 
been offered the post 01 vice chancellor 
of the University of London and is now 
deciding whether to accept. 

Professor Quirk , one of the foremost 
authorities on the English language, 
- who was told of the decision on 
Monday, said this week that he would 
decide shortly on what was a “momen- 
tous” decision for him. 

. He would succeed the present wee 
chancellor, Lord Annan, .to whom he 
lost the domination by one vote three 
years ago. 

' Professor Quirk said: *T cannot say 
yet what r Will do. There is a lot of 
planning and thinking to be done 
because this has come totally out of the 


implications for higher education in 
next year's recruitment. 

Since the introduction of full-cost 
fees, the report says, there is every 
reason to believe tnat the drift away 
from Britain of the poorest countries 
has continued unchecked. By last year, 
WUS estimates that U cost foreign 
students on the most expensive uni- 
versity medical courses more than 
£9,0(10 per year to live and study. 

The result has been not only a fall in 


the number of applicants, which is 
expected to be more than a third when 
the latest university figures are 
announced, but also a marked increase 
in the numbers failing to take up places 
offered. The percentage at universities 
has risen in three years from 9.1 per 
cent to almost 30 per cent. 

The WUS report draws attention to 
a similar trend in the Fee Support 
Scheme, which operated for the first 
time last year. Of the 350 places 


eventually taken up, only six were 
filled by students from the poorest 
group of countries although 22 out of 
30 applicants were offered awards. 


Many of those who refused places 
attributed their decision to financial 
difficulties, and WUS believe that the 
payment of the difference between 
home mid overseas fees is not sufficient 
to ennble poor students to afford to 
study in Britain. 38 per cent of awards 
under the scheme went (o students 
from the wealthiest group of nations. 

Overseas students: the dramatic de- 
cline; £1.85 from WUS. 20 Compton 
Terrace, London N1 2UN. 

Natfhe may 
quit Burnham 

The executive of the biggest public 
sector . lecturers' union has privately 
Instructed Its pay negotiators to with- 
draw from the national bargaining 
machinery if Us smaller rival, the 4.000 
member Association . of Polytechnic 
Teachers, is given Government recog- 
nition. 

Speculation has mounted in the past 
two weeks that Mr Carlisle, the Educa- 
tion Secretary, has decided tp disre- 
gard the advice of his civil servants and 
jpve the APT and the National Asso- 
ciation of Schoolmasters/Union of 
Women Teachers places on the Bur- 
nham further education committee. 

Such a mo vp would challenge the 
dominating position of the %000 
member National Association of 
Teachers in' Further arid Higher 
Education on the conhnittee, which is 
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DES ‘get tough’ 
plan will hit 
high-cost polys 


by Peter David 

Sigh-cost polytechnics with spending 
above the national average will be 
especially hard-hit next year when 
funds are distributed to institutions 


allowance for the range of unit costs, 
nnd a series of alternative judgments 
have to be made.” 


MSC waters down training report 


re. ■■ n rarir. 


by Patricia Santinelii need for Government approval so that 

A drastically watered-down version of representative views can be sought 


11IW WUIIIIIIIOOIUII la ui ov nwiaiyu 

initiative has been prepared by the about its own status. Sir Richard 
Manpower Services Commission. It O’Brien writes ilTthe introduction to 
will be discussed by its educational the new draft: “It is essential to the 
consultative group in May before Gov- commission’s authority and standing 
eminent approval is sought. that We should be able to reach 

The latest document retains the agreement on the terms of the docu- 
three major objectives of earlier, con- ment which can be published otherwise 
fidentlal, reports— (traineeships, open- we shall forfeit our Claim to a leading 
ing up apprenticeship and wider position in determining national 
opportunities for adults— but they are policy”. 

spelt out less specifically, their order of This could be why the setting up of 
priority has been altered and their foundation traineeships backed by 
achievement by 1990 no longer education for all 16-17 year olds has 

been relegated from firpt to second 
position. 

The commission’s first objective is 
now opening up the apprenticeship 
system to ensure a supply of key skills. 
Earlier last week Sir Richard said that 


appears realistic. 

The decision to produce a much 
more open-ended document which 
focusses on agreed issues and objec- 
tives and leaves longer term issues for 
later discussion stems from the urgent 


this was a major worry because rife 
threatened cutback in apprenljeatt* 


seeking an urgent railing 
Secretory of State for Employ**. 

Foundation traineeships stillJj" 
a key objective but what is law**® 
far less clear. It will evenhirily 
as a joint scheme from 
velopments in the Youth Opoomw 
ties and the Unified Vocational n*|* 


Dy rviw/tM anu uacu ” “ T" 

foundation training andfiirtncre*^ 
tion of employed younsten. ' , , 
The MSC now seems to £ 
dded to split the cost tunojjw 

ployers, the Goverruuentand bw, 
daries” who would coofritoic 
directly by accepting a 
wance rather than a M&y ;yy. t 


Left Alliance loses its grip 
in latest student elections 

The grip of the Left Alliance coalition , dent Alliance) , Jan Nielsen (St 
which has dominated student politics Workers’ Student > Oreaniz 


Nalfhe’s decision to boycott the 
Burnham committee in the event of 
APT beingrecognizecj w$siakenat an 


eUevd'diarwi 


committed \woti Id. collapse and the" 


be no," he 


wnicn nas aominatea student politics 
with its predecessor the Broad Left for 
'the past decade, appeared consider: 
ably weakened this week. 

At the National Union of Students’ 
national conference in Blackpool, 
.Labour Party. student?, clearly., to .the 
teftpf the EA r d?monsirpted.'that they 
preset to become a major riew force in 
student Palmes'. " 

. In the ctupial test of strerigth.in: the 
. election for presjd en t,Mr David Aaro- 
nqvitch, a Communist, drori' a second 


dent Alliance), Jan Nielsen (Sdclallst 
Workers’ , Student > Organization), 
Chris Bones' (Federation dl Conserve 
five Students) and Neil Jacques (Ecol 
ogy Party). 

NOLS could now take five executive 
posts-they had two last year- with the 
LA tajdng no :more than 6 of tfte 1° 
prists.. There will' be mote indepen- 
dents, with both Conservatives aria the 
, ultra-left groups losing ground, 

' .Since 1977, NOLS have -gradually 
, been building up their own strength 
pndoo^appear to, have broken the old 


Posner rebuffs 
critics of 
SSRC reform 

by Charlotte Barry 
Mr Michael Posner, the chairman of 
the Soda! Science Research Council 
rutted strongly this week to attacks on 
I m plans to reform the council’s com- 
mittee structure. 

Social scientists have accused Mr 
Pouer of failing to consult them over 
radial proposals to abolish or merge at 
lei* hill the SSRC’s subject commit- 
tees, Details of the plans were con- 
tained in a confidential document 
circulated to council members only, 
and the 15 committee chairmen only 
bead about them after copies of the 
PVf were leaked. 

This week Mr Posner defended his 
derision to put the proposals before the 
March Council meeting before discus- 
sing them with the committees. “If 
Cornell decides to change the commit- 
tae system it doesn't have to ask their 

I emission to change the structure. I 
lve to Insist on this - the committee 
system is not a confederal state," he 
said. : 

The three options under considera- 
b°a ire: six new committees each 
covering a broad area of study: a 


“ “ amalgamation of smaller commit- 
■JJjj or four administrative groups 
containing two committees, 
today Mr Posner will speak to the 
“otm'ttcc chairmen in London, pre- 
modified version of the 
^Tjginal paper put to the council and 
the heed for change. 

Before the meeting he told The 
mat the proposals were promp- 
■ca by pressure from customers and 
*“c«[cqers who are conhised by the 
®oiplex overlapping in the committee 
Research, panel system. 

, we have had complaints that they 
EL. *9® Umbo. 'of the committee 
We.haye been told that the 
SSS. 1 * 001 prganizbd in a way that 
departments do this sort 
• work, Mr Posner explained. 


under it new system devised by the 
Department of Education and Science. 

For the first time since the Advanced 
Further Education Pool was “capped" 
two years ago the DES intends to 
identify polytechnics which appear to 


So high are the disparities in 
polytechnic spending that a system 
based solely on national averages 
would result in some polytechnics 


have unjustifiably high costs and penal- 
ize them when the ousts are distributed 
in 1982-83. 

Polytechnics at risk under the new 
system include Middlesex, Brighton 
and Sunderland. More economical 
polytechnics like Newcastle, Manches- 
ter, Liverpool and Trent may gain at 
their expense. 

DES calculations showing how the 
new system would have worked last 
ar reveal that some polytechnics, 
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academic staff, were spending some\ 
£4m more than could be explained by 
reference to national standards. New T 
castle, on the other hand, spent £3m 
less. 

Instead of sharing the cuts equally as 
in the present year, the new system will 
give each polytechnic a “core of basic 
financial provision” based on national 
average costs per student. 

An internal DES paper outlining the 
new plan was given a cautious welcome 
this week by members of the joint 
central and local government working 
group Chaired by assistant secretary Mr 
Stephen Jones. 

Analysing last year’s distribution of 
money to the polytechnics, the paper 
says:* “It was in effect judged that the 
most frugal instituions could bear the 
same proportionate reduction ia their 


facing an immediate cut of nearly 3U 
per cent, the document says. 

The costs range from £2,375 per 
student in the most expensive 
polytechnic to £1,694 in the most 
economical. 

To soften the blow of the change to 
tho new system, the DES intends to 
top-up the “core” allocation to each 
polytechnic with a series of allowances 
taking accunt of special institutional 
features, such as unorthodox mixtures 
of subject or staffing. 

But a table produced by the DES 
(reproduced in full on page 3) shows 
that even after the allowances are 


Warning 
of course 
closures 

by Paul Flather 

Courses at some polytechnics and 
colleges will be forced to close by next 
September as the Government con- 
tinues to cut off funds, the Council of 
National Academic Awards warned 
this week. 

Preliminary replies to a letter from 
the CNAA to ill most 150 polytechnics 
and colleges show wide diversity in the 
way institutions arc coning with cuts. 
Dr Edwin Kerr, CNAA chief officer, 
said informal talks hud revealed that 
some institutions had been particularly 
severely hit, nnd would have to end 
recruitment to some courses before the 
new acRdcmic year. 

He said the CN A A would be willing 
to help institutions re-design courses 
and move quickly towards an average 
student staff ratio of 10:1. “Every 
institution will have to muke courses 
less expensive in terms of staff lime 
required he said. 

The CNAA last wrote to institutions 
in 1979 asking about the effects of 
resource cuts on academic standards. 
The letter sent Inst month is couched in 



George Holmes 
discusses a new study of 
Dante of his place in the 
medieval intellectual 
tradition, 14 
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same proportionate reduction m their 
pool allocations as the most generously 
financed ones. . 

“The aim now Is to make tome 




of resources from high to low-cost 
institutions. 

Introduction of the new system 
could have a critical effect on some 
polytechnics because it will coincide 
with a new regime of sweeping cuts in 
the aftermath of the March Expendi- 
ture White Pajier. 

A confidential DES paper produced 
for a meeting today with local educa- 
tion authority officials says that big cuts 
will have to be made in the number of 
lecturers employed if the White Paper 
targets are to be met by 1984. 

Some 3,000 leaching jobs in public 
sector higher education would have to 
disappear by January to keen the cuts 
on target, the document says. 

One would entail 5,700 jobs dis- 
appearing by 1984. An estimated £lm 
to £8m in redundancy costs would be 
involved, yielding savings of up to 
£14m by 1984. 

details, page 3 


from all directors and principals by 
June 1. 

It asks for a breakdown ol the 
deficits .which could affect acadehiic 
standards and courses, ft warns that if 
cuts progress as they have done some 
courses may have to close or be 
redesigned, to snfeguurd the standards 
of other courses. 

It makes clear in the letter that the 
system of quinquennial reviews of in- 
stitutions will have (o be modified. 
Annual monitoring is more appropri- 
ate in current circumstances, the 
CNAA believes. ‘ 

Middlesex Polytechnic is the first 
institution to adopt the new procedure. 
Although the CNAA has just re- 
ap proved all Middlesex courses, the 
polytechnic has been asked to produce 
a further course report on resource 
constraints by the autumn. The CNAA 
was concerned about the effect of a 
£i.3m (eight per cent) cut in 198Q-81. 


Northern lights 

GOran Therborn 
examines the cultural 
and intellectual concerns 
of modern Scandanavia, 
“a small quiet place, 11 10 


Study of law 

Howard Levenson 
continues our series of 
professional education 
with an appeal for a 
radical reconstruction of 
legal practice, 12 


Melvin Lasky 

Simon Midgley talks to 
the mercurial and 
loquacious editor of 
Encounter ,7 


French universities 

Sally Jenkinson and Guy 
Neave examine the 


Mr < PeteLDhwjtoq , Natfhn's 
secretary . sold thitweek; “The 


came the Quairi profr^tor ln 1968, 
has served ofiri 
committees and was chid 
academic council from 1 
received (He CBE Jn 3974. ,. ; > , 

:Hei lias ; hid : jAikIl bt his Work 
published, including' hi$ studies ip the 
teaching of Eftgllihio' , :■ V \ • i'.L: - 


Mr -Douglas* lear: : yre ap.rind 1 as iiriuch 
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tricks 

^^Thpmeycroft, chairman of the 

f art y. bBS ordered an 
"■tarnal invest DM Inn rhiv 


nsefvative 



Subjects fight for funds 


The University Grants Committee’s 
sub-committees are fighting a battle 
between the arts and sciences in their 
search for major cuts. 

Chairmen of the subject sub- 


going Into great detail about which 
subject areas could be cut and in which 
universities, . • 

They have beep put in a state of 
rivalry with science /and technology 
national need 


national need 
■ subject areas, 


adding the rider that their work can 
only be done at university level. 

Subjects like mathematics, dentistry 
and Veterinary sciences will probably 
get special protection; Modem lan- 
liras are especially vulnerable and 
re fs likely lo. be a big reduction In 




sions will not be made at the May 
mceting, after Whith universities will 
be told their grant allocations for 
1981/2. 

The UGC is privately hoping that 
before May it will get an undertaking 
from the Government that more 
money will be presided for the years up 
to 1984. It is understood that the 
Government still wants a major con- 
traction in the system although it might 
e.ase the pace or change. . . < - 

• Some universities still expect to be 
told in May that their recurrent gram 
allocation will not include provision for 
expensive research and they will need 
to collaborate with other institutions. 
Some universities have made their nwq 
assessments nnd indicated where they 
can make reductions. 

'lire UGC is stiff . thinking in lerim nf 
three .different types of universities. 
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Distribution of the 
H P * brawl involvine about 50 


1 ^ Nations? Union Of 
^nis conference In Blackpool. ; - 


report: Ba$ed do stbqic 

the 'DepM/oentpfi, 
Science; was distussftd in a 
eornirtittefc tot week, 


the full range of subjects, with large 
niilriberd of, undergraduates qqU post- 
graduates. and good records in attract- 
mg roebirch Income will also fare much 
mote, betict than smaller institutions 
where it Will bp easier to , make 
■plecemaarcMts.' : 

The mairj commiUec oMbe UGC 
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graduates, some given leeway for a 
small amount of - . postgraduate 
teaching, and others becoming major 
research . centres, * although .. these 
changes would not be permanent. 

Meanwhile universities which took 
In more British students lost year.thari 
in .the previous year have had- this' 
jpfenr’s grant cut, unless they were 
given special permission foe increasing 
numbers. 
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by Ngalu Crcqucr 
Administrators last week agreed to 
close the department of crystallography 
Bt Chester University after hearing of 
Its poor teaching standards and abys- 
Inal research record. 

Evidence of a 1 : 1 staff-student ratio, 
sh&wiug that each student was costing 
about £16,000 (o educate, ni\ ageing 
staff and complete demoralisation or 
tbc department were overwhelming 
arguments. 

The names had been changed, (u 

{ irolect the Innocent. It was nut crystal- 
ography, there Is no Chester Univer- 
sity but the details were once true of a 
British university department. 

They were pul forward as a case 
study at the Conference of University 
Ad minis lators at Sheffield. Members 
were asked to evaluate the department, 
give reasons for academic and financial 
judgments and Ihcn to deride Its future. 
A brief resui nd of the department 


A crystal clear case for 


showed it was founded In the early 
1930s and up to the middle 1950s 
epjoyed an inlcrnalioal reputation. It 
had a museum of international standing 
and a well-stocked library, 

But II failed to attract undergradu- 
ates. Numbers had declined and onlv 
seven students graduated in 1980. A 
University Grants Committee had 
“commented adversely on the standard 
of teaching and sumc of the research". 

The established professor and head 
of depun ment was due to retire in 1982. 
Of the academic establishment, I! were 
due to retire hy 1985. There were also 
three secretaries, two librarians and 21 
technical staff. 

The average number of students was 
arutind 30, of which n third were 
postgraduate. In 1979-80 the depart- 
ment attracted (wo research grants 


Inspector forecasts 
change of policy 


by John O’Leary 

The Government wilt pull buck from 
applying cuts nf the order forecast for 
higher education when it sees the 
(In mage they would do. a senior mem- 
ber nf Her Majesty's Inspectorate 
forecast this week. 

Mrs Pauline Perry, staff inspector 
for higher education, (old the Interna- 
tional Higher Education Standing 
Conference, meeting in Oxford, that 
there wns “all to play for" in the next 
three to four months! Decisions would 
have to be taken which would have a 
lasting effect on the system. 

But she said: “1 do not really believe 
that when it coincs to the crunch we 
shall find (lint the Government is 
prepared to be as drastic as it thinks it is 
going to be and the Ion) authorities will 


not be as drastic either. I really do 
think that when the shouting has died 
down it will be found possible to do 
more in the field of higher education 
than was previously thought. But there 
is no doubt that in the next year or so 
expensive things are going to be very 

It would .be unprecedented for on 
industrialised country to cut higher 


educational provision, said Mts Perry. 
Student participation rates in Britain 
were half of those of our industrial 


competitors, such as Japan, Sweden or 
the United States. The Japanese "in- 
dustrial mi racle" was plainly con nccted 
with participation in higher education, 
she' said, the two having grown 
together. 

Britain had a great deal to learn from- 
such countries, Mrs Perry added. The 
Japanese laughed at the narrowly voca- 
tional courses mounted in this country 
, because they were, considered too 
costly. Specialization was left to indus- 
try while universities provided a more 

- genera! education. 

She said that Britain .follow 
Japan in going for massive participa- 
tion in education after the age of 16. 
The present rates were not only educa- 
tion’s fault but also .ttje result of 

- industry continuing to recruit at 16 for 
^apprenticeships. 

^ We art preserving still the elitism of 
the higher education system, and as 


long ns we try to do that we shall never, 
l believe, move properly into a post- 
industrial society,” said Mrs Perry. 
Others were not preserving the British 
honours degree hut main mined high 
standards in n more general education,. 

“The message is to forget the sanc- 
tity of degrees and stop this absurd 
proliferation of vocational degrees be- 
cause they are only valid for about six 
years anyway,” she said. “We should 
go instead for n brand band of relevant 
courses. I would be prepared to pay the 
price of losing the British honours 
degree because it has been so devalued 
now." 

In the short term Mts Perry saw 
institutions faced with choice between 
cutting student numbers or trying to 
maintnin them by paring costs to the 
bone. The typically British solution 
would be to do a little of each, but this 
would prove to be the worst of all 
worlds. Opportunities would be denied 
to teenagers and worthwhile activities 
iVoiild be sacrificed at the same time. 

Ministers, anxious though they were 
to achieve economies, remained pub- 
licly' committed to continuing educa- 
tion and the maintenance of interna- 
tional contact in the academic world. 
But such activities were often the first 
to be sacrificed by institutions in 
financial difficulty. 

. • Dr John Mitchell, controller of 
education, medicine and science at the 
British Council, told the conference 
that there was po reason to be gloomy 


about the future of activities previously 
carried out by the Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Over- 
seas. The council, which has assumed 
responsibility for the new IUPC, now 
including polytechnics', was conscious 


its latest acquisition and would pre- 
serve them. 

Mr Richard Griffiths, former direc- 
tor of the njC, wished Ihe British 
Council well but warned that because 
(here would no longer be earmarked 
funds for. jiigher education projects, 
■there might be nothing to review when 
the new arrangements are scrutinised 
after three years. 


worth £24,fl0fl in total. 

Recently (he department had tried to 
Improve its Image and there was more 
Interest from prospective undergradu- 
ates. The Government had suddenly 
become interested In the subject area 
because of silicon chips, and a member 
of staff had applied for a big reseracb 
grant. But because (he professor was 
soon to retire the faculty hoard of 
physical chemistry had agreed to re- 
commend closure of crystallography 
and transfer of staff, wherever possible. 

The administrators had to discuss 
several questions. Was the department 
too expensive? Were (he studies impor- 
tant but pursued with less distinction 
than other departments? If a depart- 
ment attracts few students at high cost, 
Is that a reason for reducing financial 
support? Should there be greater 
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closure? 

specialization within the subject? 8l, ould not be the seapMoaM?? 
Should there be a UGC Russian studies university - someone had Lb Zc! 
exercise on crystallography? iUC " 8 slate, 

The arguments began. The two lead- Most felt the university «k* ^ 
tag camps said on the one hand: “If we the problem Itself Somw. 
don’t close this department down, we’ll bringing In a 4 whi»|ff 
never dose any down," and on the revitalise staff. u PWfS** • 
other: “Let us be positive. The dead 

hand of the professoriate has stifled the . he sdnUnfUntu 

department, let ua encourage Ute young ,* ey 

Camp A sold there could be no mcn ** 
grounds for keeping the department on Then came the sting, la tbe ^ ■ - 
cost. The research record was also version of (he story, after i ml? 
“abysmal”. As for the question of mcndatlon from an outside esaftL 
distinction, “academics are famous for department had been enacted 
ignoring hard facts.” Lecturers could continue. An American 
go to other departments - the UGC professor was brought in and**? 
would need no encouragement to pur- five years the department was fry? 
sue ‘Russian* exercises. asking for three As at A level ftTSl 

Camp B wanted to reduce costs but students clamouring for a ph« * " 

■ . j 

Legal strategy 

not enough 
for union 

by David Jobbihs 

No “purely legal” strategy can k 
effective against the threat of rate - 
dancies at a university fadni tel- 
ruptcy, academics represented byfr 
Association of Scientific, Tecfab 
and Managerial Staffs have derided 

Redundancies among cite 
teaching or non-teaching staff male 
resisted by all means available, a 
ASTMS university academic 
policy conference agreed last met. 

Delegates thought It Jlkely that « •' 
universities approached total omkw 
of reserves managements wHsfxd ; i 
to offer redundancy on wholly (call- 
able terms backed by a throSof te 

compensation at- all should - 

versify go bankrupt. ~ \ 

“TheconferenrenoteddutWN 5, 
ly legal strategy could be *«&• 
against a threat bLlhiswta*® 
unanimously recommend^ 

ASTMS members should pw nuw 



Professor Paul Matthews, vice chancellor of Bath University epJoyS a pint with 
workmen from Ernest Ireland Construction. He had just unfurled a flog to “top 
out" a new £800,000 building which will house modern languages, education and 
-European industrial studies. 


Computer staff start pay talks 

University computer staff ire to lodge pay comparability for a 15.3 per cent 
a new pay claim well above the 6 per award for all except trainees who get 10 
™*SB; ... ; ■ : P e f cent. It is to be backdated to last 

Although union negotiators have July 1, when computer staff received a 
not yet fixed a precise figure talks on 13.5 per cent increase, 
the 1981 claim have already been fixed 
for early next month, onlv six weeks 


for early next month, only six weeks 
after their 1980 settlement was topped 
up bj 1S.3 per cent comparability 

"We will be seeking to break any 
Government norm” said Mr Russell 
Miller, national, officer. of (he Assoeia- 

. ASTMS and the National arid Local' 
Government Officers Association; 
representing; the 800 computer staff, 
last week agreed to the recommenda- 
tiftrt, trom tnb slandliig commission on 


The 15.3 per cent is to be paid across 
the board following union representa- 
tions that if there is a case for adjusting 
differential it should be dealt with as 
part of .the 1981 pay round. . 

Talks on a national shfit allowance 
scheme to replace, local arrangements 
ar^lo take-plaM next week. but the 
two . side* have agreed hot td bar local 
negotiations because of thfp possibility-/ 
Union' leaders are likely to resist a 
nalidna) scheme unless it safeguards 
the right to ireach better local arrange- 
ments. 


continuing support Jo .PP&gJJ 
agreed policies of MW*> JJJJ 
industrial or legal, even in thence 
such threats,” a spokesmans^ 

ASTMS. is deeply opposed “ 5 

idea of “teaching urtvernpjw 
from centrally-dlstribnted ***? 

funds. “This approach .wow 
grade teaching in the unirenU. . 

- the exact opposite ofotfrow«* j 

A document detalBngsWiW*^ 
tactics is being ctohied 
academic staff 

versity's staff coprttoUbta JJJ; 
tinctive nnd. jmpla“ ab ^J®5Lg 
seeking management coppenw* . 
preserving It intact. • . ; 

ASTMS is to 
ences first with Its 
and then with other campus . 
^agree on local strategy ■ ^ 


Deputy becomes 
OU secretary / 

.Th'e Open , UnlwoitJ ■ h*i wjjJ; 

nq\v secretary ftjjhw gr* 


Benefits change ‘will cause pressure* 

■ be under All ihil will be achieved i. forthl. 
W?{*ytnmcr be- p^lffure tD .. 1 be transferred to ■ the 


caused by> coMiljWjgJ 
deputy secretary 
replaoes his former superior 
Christqdolqu. • "y! ! 

■ -'Last iyne .the job 
S. R.- Bbsworth, ' 







■t/iusC,* 


o£the9U,wastheun 

mendaSsrf of - 8 up 
council and senate .JJ H 

new selection- proceaure,.. 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 10.4.81 


International pressure on fees Union fears Quality lost 


Britain could face pressure from two group° of emine n^academ C i^fl U n!| lt !yi e ahlc . , “ thL \P rt,,ien, P I,lic y j !nil should he 
SSrftd international organisations to .T his 

reduce tuition fees for overseas stu- Easter to devise methods of im r' ,,ns VI 1 LT tllsc [ lv,1 . on 

denis or agree to further exemptions ptementinc the 'recomn!enrh,i,L ?.F ?L 


loss of 
safeguards 


denis or agree to further exempt ons plementina the ™ - 1 - * T*"" 1 ;"?, wwsuiiaiivc o 

rKb poorercoun,ri " a,,d ksassESsas s'' nirJ, ’ ! '" hy 

°OffiiSh?n the EEC ore to invesii- ^Se^^tmlS mnKi u'riS V 10 mili ' livc - "“l « •" « Scottish Correspondent 

i" or the The Scottish Further Education Also- 

MSSS 

wntto rate the 1 ILue offees a? 1 ! tl^^Thj! ? ew r head of t,le Directorate General 5uris for Scotland’s tertiary Vector 

meeting of Commonwealth prime hope^thal the CnmmoriwTJh for Employmeni. Eih'caiionand Social should enable the Scottish Secretary to 

Suers in Seotember uommonwea ih can Affairs, suggesting thnt pressure veto arbitration awards. 

The vice chancellors devoted an S the J^SSmId Hom EECta resCc??lTi 7"° S f FIAsn >’ s ‘J 101 ? hc exis ‘- in 8 

ntiw dav of last week’s meetina of the Knno and thV r r . 0I )8 ElC to respect the Lome Convention, safeguards against such an intervention 

ffiX of SniSre 10 Ji ^ '25 rimAT pi : ,h f- C bc '%<*rced„or dis,„„„,ied. 

notably PS t^JlSS£tSSS^t SS& 

S1SS3 

sanrJKLd. pol,cy ss£^h to *jT!3^ am r. * 


n . u t m ^ e k rs ' which was previously re- extend the EEC exemption lo Lome 


Recommendations from the ACU sisted by universities, would be prefer- counnics. 

What universities still have to Advice group 
offer the community at large in danger 


by Ngaio Crequer 
The country expected too much of its • 
universities in (lie post Robbins era, 
their reputation was tarnished by the 
destructive folly of a minority of 
teachers and students, and the pace of 
expansion was misjudged. 

These were the views of Dr William 
Cockcroft, vice chancellor of the New 
University of Ulster, speaking at the 
second Anglo-German education con- 
ference in Bielefeld, Germany last 
weekend. 

Dr Cockcroft said it was now com- 
monplace to decry Robbins as bavins 
set in train an expansion out of all 
proportion to what the country needed 
and could afford. But it could not be 
seen in isolation from the introduction 
of Ihe binary system, the creation of 
the ooly technics and the expansion of 
tacneriraining. 

. “But it should not be forgotten that 
■js fundamental assumption was that 
there would be a steady growth rate of 
Jour per cent in the economy. We may 
“ °nly too aware now of our failure to 



The future of the London-based 
Tcnchcr Education Advisory Commit- 
tee is again in the balance. Its sponsors 
have written to the Department of 
Education and Science to say that they 


unions in the Federation of Associa- 
tions of College Lecturers in Scotland 
< FALLS), representing stuff in central 
institutions and education colleges. 

Members of FACLS are to meet the 
Opposition spokesman on Scottish 
education, Mr Martin O'Neill in dis- 
cuss their views on the Scottish Educa- 
tion Bill not at the committee stage in 
the Commons. The Bill paves the way 
for n single Scottish tertiary negotiating 
body. 

At present there are five bodies, 
with further education lecturers nego- 
tiating alongside day school tenclicrs. 
The new machinery would have two 
ncRotiutina committees, one for school 
staff and the oilier for sniff in further 


as jobs are 
saved 

hy David Jobhins 
Enforced redundancies at North East 
London Polytechnic have been 
avoided once more under a cost- 
culling plan which, it is admitted, will 
affect ihc quality of courses. 

Up to 4 1 jobs were al risk but local 
councillors have now backed a 
£335.000 economy pnekuge drawn up 
by director Dr George Brosan after 
talks with the unions. 

Governors say there will be no 
compu Isoray redundancies in 1981. but 
that even with Ihe savings in purchases 
mul redistribution of staff a further 5 
per cent of the polytechnic's lecturers 
must leave in 1981-82 so that NELP 


will be better able to cope with the 
expected 3 per cent cut forecast for 
1982-K3. 


The joint educution committee last 
week backed the alternative plan. 


education colleges, central institutions 
and colleges of education. 

The SFEA. which hus been pressing 


will not finuncc the committee after for n single tertiary body for sonic lime, 
next March. is also disturbed by n provision in the 

TEAC was formed to coordinate Bill that the teachers' side may alter its 
teacher training in the London area, own memhershipby a majority vote. It 


is ulsn disturbed by n provision in the 
Bill that the teachers' side may alter its 


which also involves a cut hack in part 
lime and research staffing levels. “Cuts 
have to he mude . . . nil of which are 
likely In affect the quality of the 
polytechnic's ninny courses ,” n spokes- 
man said. 

The Centra for Alternative Indust- 
rial ntid Technological Systems, estab- 
lished tit NELl* tnree years ago with 
(he hacking of the Lucas Aerospace 
shop stewards' combine, is lo lose 
financial hacking from the polytechnic 
under the plun. 

The governors' decision almost ex- 
clusively nffects the SHlary of its coordi- 
nator and only member of the NELP 


teacher training in the London area, ownmemhcrshipbyamajorityvote.lt staff, Mr Mike George. It appears it 
filling a vacuum created hy the demise nrgucs that this should he subject to the will take effect on the expiry of hw 
of the area training organisations. Scottish Secretary’s approval, as is the contract with NELP in July I9K2. 

The body which was to cease this case with changes in the management _ CA1TS, which Inst veur survived a 
year was reprieved following n plea side. sjmllnr move, has built u wide rcpuia- 

from Dr Rhodes Boyson, under secret- The SFEA says this would be a lion since it began lo help trade 
ary for higher education. safeguurd again si a majority union or unionists develop new products as an 

Its sponsors. Ihe Institute of Educa* coalition, such ns FACLS. being tump- alternative to conintciion and rcriuii- 
tion. me Univeristy of Sussex and the ted to abuse its dominant position ut dancies. Now associated with more 
London Regional Advisory Council the expense of minority unions with a than n dozen shop stewards' combines 
have told the DES that current activi- legitimate right to represent lliciT own it also undertakes wiUe-Tanging re- 

mrir-oft. ^ ~ ties such as the Advisory Committee constituents. search on issues of interest to trade 

JiSS rotti * ommonp,ace t0 decr y for the Supply and Education nf However, the SFEA undoubtedly unionists faces with the decision mnk- 

koddios Teachers and any new arrangements sees |he danger us coming from .the ing processes of multinational eom- 

for the administration of public sector further education section or Scotland’s panies. 

hiaher education will cither make largest teaching union, the Education- "We have more work than we can 


remained as valid today. for the administration of public sector further education section or Scotland’s 

At NUU a research station was higher education will either make largest teaching union, the Education- 
examining the problems of freshwater TEAC redundant or provide the ul Institute of Scotland. The SFEA and 


KmI 00 . 1 a , Steady 8 rowt b rate of use and pollution, physicists andchem- means for alternative machinery. 1 
£ nrK en ln ,he ^aonty. We may j s(s had turned to energy studies, an Tjie committee is to meet again in 
irffh ii. ^° l °. aware n° w °f ye failure to industrial liaison unit was intent on June by which time it hopes some; 
mflSu !!! a t ® r 8 e * ‘ 5 1 ut ' at the time, not selling expertise, social scientists had decision will have been made. 

"L°f changing its feasi- researched hospital planning systems — - — : — — — 

I?’-**? sw “* ... ,, , „ and sociologists had examined the nQV Q 

wcoeiaroft said it would be folly to particular problems of the province. JL UU1 Uri y 
8Dandon the aspiration of Robbins in a «i would not argue that all this work „ n .. . . 


EI5 bitterly dispute one another’s 
membership figures, and each has 
written to the Scottish Secretary press- 
ing for precedence. 


CA1TS, which last veur survived u 
similar move, hus built u wide reputa- 
tion since it begun to help trade 
unionists develop new products os an 
alternative to canimction and redun- 
dancies. Now associated with more 
than n dozen shop stewards' combines 
it also undertakes wide-Tanging re- 
search on issues of interest to trade 
unionists faces with the decision mak- 
ing processes of multi national com- 
panies. 

"We have more work than wc can 
cope with,” Mr George said this week. 
“We are being accused of attacking 
companies because we work with shop 
stewards helping them understand how 
large corporations make decisions." 


collective run for cover”. He also 
«nied fo meet the ill-informed mis- 
representation concerning his own uni- 
versity which he was proud to say “has 
a unique contribution to make to the 
i of the province of North- 

d 1 iL said . that preoccupations of 
KobWns with, the partnership between 
fflgncr education, research and indus- 
W teacher training, and the Integra- 
tion ot tbe university in the community 


this work, 


‘Poor pay a threat to chemical engineering’ 


. i numu liui MIHI Pll IIIU lTWIft ku 

is the main reason for our existence, MCtue Professor Davidson said that salary 

but I do believe that offering our Science Correspondent differentials between' universities and 

services at Ihe right place gives us a The future of chemical engineering, industry meant there wis noW a shor- 
standing in the community. Take us which promises to be of critical import- tage of British students wilting (0 carry 
away, close us down, and the commun- ance to industries such ax biotech- out chemical engineering research, 
ity is the loser.” nology in coming years. Is threatened which would mean that not enough 

He said that the review group exam- by serious problems in Ihe supply of PhDs would be produced to provide 
ins higher and further education in academic staff. This warning was made the academic staff of the future. 


The future of chemical engineering, industry meant there wis now a shor- 
which promises lo be of critical import- tage of British students willing to cany 
ance lo industries such ax biotech- out chemical engineering research. 


tag higher and further education in 
Norther Ireland had. 'also praised, the 
NUU for ils distinctive ana attractive 
features of its teacher training provi- 


by Professor J.F. Davidson, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, at the centenary 
conference of (be Society of Chemical 
Inudstry last week. . 


“While a PhD is certainly not a 
pre-requisite for university teachers it 
is very likely that we shall always want 


a high proportion of PhDs among 
university teachers." he said. 

, Instead, overseas students had be- 
come the cornerstone of chemical 
engineering research in Britain. 
“About 40 per cent of the chemical 
engineering research students in Cam- 
bridge are (tom overseas.” 

Asa result. Professor Davidson said, 
they contributed notably to the health 
ot British chemical engineering depart- 
ments and also British industry. 


DES draws up two-stage system for polytechnic funding 


b V Peter David ' ances for particular institutional fea- 

A complicated new system of tu res -such as unusual mixtures of staff 
F^cchnic funding has been devised or subjects. ’ 

oy. the Departmeta of Education add . The extra allowances are necessary, w..»«-. rr .p,. r-.r; —- — jr?-. 
Spence for 1982-83,’ the thfltl year fn the document says; because the range able of; transitory, (b^paper sdys. 
which funds for higher education in the of costs per student - from £2,375 in Typical examples ot allowono 
lanced further education pool have some polytechnics to £1,348 in others- would be for courses with unusu 
“Capped" by central government, is too -wide to use a simple national stafi/studenl rntips because the coup 
At g meeting this week officials averageas the basis for funding. Such a 
MHinecI the scheme to members of the scheme would resujl in low-cost 

olCnhnn' fn...' , i ’ l i'.l . UA.ilnii thplr hliflapli in. 


rapped" by central government, is too -wide to use a ample national 
At g meeting this week DK officials averageas the basis forfundma. Such a 
MHined the scheme to members of the scheme would resujl in low-cost 
wpnen Jones working group, which polytechnics having their budgets in- 
been explotihg WRw ot avoiding' creased by up: to 26 per cent,, and 
-budgetary conftisibn which high-cost institutions facing dn Im- 
wiUctcd public sector hlgber education mediate cut of up jo 29 per rent. . 
P^yciraitd lost, . " . Instead of a simple Unit-cost system. 

aSL U npublished DES document the DES paper therefore advocates a 
rr^bjng the new scheme savs it is a two-stage, calculatidn to decide .how 


made to the basic allowance in order to 
reflect the extent to which some depar- 
ture from the basic level of provision U 
considered Cither unavoidable, desir- 
able of transii6ry 1 ' , tb^paper wys. ■! 

Typical examples of allowances 
would be fur courses with unusual 
staff/student ratios because the course' 


shortcbm’itigs of 'the* 1981-32 al averages.tq the number or sjuaews • 
apportionment cSrerciso, we consider • in a polytechnic,- the PESwil) ciilc qlalo ; 
.Stjgjj- PractfcaMe improvement a notiondl cost for “Jfg' 

SJ for 1982-83, even if it Is category of courses. To this cost wl be 

*t folly fledged and fullysatlffactoiy added standard, percentages to. allow, 
“f) ‘ foWini system.” • J ' ■ for spendlrjg.'on books, lechmciaiis, 

jr^fjthe new systeih. oolvf echnics overheads and other Ckpensej, , _ 

Wld receive « D mm* . means a basic: .level of, 


ated or obsolescent departments.' ' 

■'ll (bust be : recognized that sharp' 
changes ta the level of activity cannot 
be managed Instantly by institutions,” 
the paper says; . . 

“But provided that the initial J982-H3 
distribution an'angemcnis arc recog- 
nized as being a preliminary to a fully 
fledged uqU funding system, subject, as 
always to, a series of rolling adjust-: 
merits, and provided M>me measure^ 
arc available to cushion tho more 


severe effects of the changeover; there 
is no reason why a start (mould not be' 
made for mat year;” 

\ To shoiy^how.thc new system would 


‘"wro on average. national pruviaiwi ^.v = rtlrt 

^^'^sUrits inparticular grolijrof WyftjteS&SS' i 
SonEm The core would be fiofopnee jbis 
TrT^ffwtedet the margins by allow- mined, modifications may need £> <* 


eniitied , 'to u/ djrpljjng national nver- 
ages last >cgr. H would hhvc been 


allocated £12. 5m instead of the £17.5 it 
actually spent. 

Allowances would then have been 
rahdc for NELp's “extra” lecturers. 

; adding some £4.lm io ita bridge! but 
still leaving its octuul spending nearly 
XI m higher than could be explained by ' 
referring to staffing and spending stan- 
dards af other pojytechni« r 
Included in the DES paper is a table 
which shows hoW' much . .“excess" 
spending each polytechnic would be 
' making if the ncwjwsterri had been 
upplicd Inst your. The table, repro- 
duced hero, shows some; such us 
Middlesex, spending more- than Jttm 
more than it should if it ccinfurnied 
with nntionnl averages, even, after 
allowances had Iwen made for extra 
Hinff. i 

Others, like Newcastle, kppear to b« 

. spending more than iJm tesk than 
could ho justified by compafUtin with 
national standards. - . . ; 

,Thc document stresses. that the nuW 
funding scheme is stilt at an early stage, 
and tile .Stephen Jones group is also 
due lo': discuss nri alternative scheme 
. proposed by Ihc Cornmittce of Direc- 
. Uu> of. Polytechnics: ;i : |>. ;. 

. ' But tjic document suys Ihnt the 
distribution of funds to poiytechniCf in -. 


the cuftent year was based on a 
say stem with “grave Irraiiaiions" which 
took no account of the relative effic- 
iency of different institutioin. ■ 

" It concludes: *Tf this Is not to be 
repealed in 1982-83, an alternative 
approach must bc worked up quickly." 
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NHS charges pushed through 


by JoKn O’Lenry 

practitioners and student health tier- been finalized. 

Government proposals for charging vices as well. The policy will operate on the same 

overseas visitors and students for The DHSS is planning a tight timet- lines ns (hat which distinguishes be- 
National Health Service facilities are to able of consultation, allowing less than tween home und overseas students, 
be published this month and ini- two months for representations to be namely that of ordinary residence. 


plementcd by the start of next 
academic year. 

Final details of the scheme arc still 


made before tabling new regulations in 
June by means of a statutory instru- 
ment. They would come into" force in 


However, representatives of the Un- 
ited Kingdom Council for Overseas 
Student Affairs were assured at a 


under consideration ntthe Department October, m time to catch the new meeting last week with Dr Gerard 


of Health and Social Security, but influx of foreign students. Vaughan, minister for health, that the 

ministers are understood to have de- Students already on courses are regulations would be operated flexibly, 
cidcd not to distinguish between visi- almost certain to be exempted from the Officers of UKCOSA will have 
tors and students. It is not yet clear new policy, although neither the another opportunity to put the case for 
whether the ban on free treatment will mechanics of exemptions nor (he full overseas students after the proposals 
apply only to hospitals or to general range of categories to benefit have have been published. 


Vaughan, minister for health, that the | 
regulations would be operated flexibly. 
Officers of UKCOSA will have i 


One in six academics 
6 should be sacked’ 

by Jane Last research and 50 percent of the research 

One in six university and college uctually done is no good, 
academics should be sacked for inconi- He said academics should not be 
petence in the "public interest", a protected from the external pressures 
former polytechnic director snid last of“the outrageous world" which affect j 

other workers. 


former polytechnic director snid last 
week. 

Dr Terence Miller, head of the 


Workers’ 
association 
bailed out 

by Charlotte Barry 

The cash crisis Facing the Workers' 


Dr Terence Miller, head of the “In my eight or nine years at North Educational Association has been tem- 
North London Polytechnic until last- London I managed to get rid of two porarily averted by a £58,000 sup- 
year, told a conference of the Higher members of stair who were incompe- plemcntary grant from the Govern- 
Educiitioii Group in Oxfonf that, the tent and that is really better than par ment. 


from the Govern- 


tenure system was producing inertia for the course." he said, 
among academics. Dr Miller called for a new education 

“I could draw up a list of probably 15 college catering for educationalists, 
or 2U per cent of the total academic industrialists, politicians and adminis- 


This comes only five years after the 1 
WEA was bailed out by the Depart- 
ment of Education ana Science Rt a 


faculty who would he replaced mid the trutors. "I would like to see the setting cost of iVm. 
public interest would be served by up of some kind of central operation to For the past year the WEA's 21 

scei ng t he bnck of them and the labour which the rcallv very good people autonomous districts have faced bank-, 
market would no doubt absorb them would be seconded for two or three ruptcy as they struggled with inflation, 
quitchappily for sweeping the streets", years and they they would go back to cuts in local authority grants, dwind- 
lie said. their “units" and be replaced." ling reserves and a reluctance to raise 

"The taxpayer pays really quite sub- He said such a style ofcollege would the fees of their 170,000 adult students, 
stantial sums of money to maintain the create panic in the academic world. "I 

academics for the rest of their active can imaeine there will be a great erv of Vacant full-time lutor/organizer 


lives in what f consider to be a cushy 'academic freedom in danger' - and 
job and to support the 12 per cent who quite right , because academic freedom 
go Into higher education. The question would be in danger und should be in 
the man on the Clapham omnibus must danger. I take the view that this notion 
ask is Am I getting value for money?" of academic freedom being some kind 
Hesaid that 50per cent of the people in of absolute is something which the 
the universities don’t do any effective 


country can’t stand." 


Sociology gets a warning 

53 O ’ manageable point. We have such a 

If sociology is to survive in the 1980s it sociology was insatiable. Now some small full-time staff that the freezing of 
must shift its concern from intellectual universities and polytechnics cannot posts is a suicidal policy if it goes any 
respectability through theoretical Oil their courses in 1981. 1 know places further." 


ment neglected in important areas like 
women's studies, trade union work and 
inner city projects. 

Mr Billy Hughes, the WEA's retir- 
ing president, said; “The DES has 
made it clear that this could not 
necessarily be repeated in the future, 
but it saves us from crisis point tq 
manageable point. We have such a 


sophistication and apply itself to prac- who will gladly accept slxlh-from leav- ,, , , 

tical social research into the problems ers with two E's at A level, fen years ,® ol “ financial matters and the 
of the community, a polytechnic ago this was unthinkable." ' effects of the public spending cuts on 

sociologist told the conference. Mr Tasker had some hope for the the education setvlce as a whole 

Mr Laurence Tasker, head ofadmi- future. He said: “ft seems to be that overshadowed the WEA’s national 
nistralive and social studies at Teesside sociologymostcertainlywillsurvive.lt conference held in Harrogate at the 
Polytechnic, said: "Students no longer will probably go back to the kind of weekend, 
want to come on the courses. They academic style which kept It going in _ . . . , . i 

don't see anything of value in social©- the inter-war years. That will he very Tj* e “jobation overwhelmingly 
gy, they don’t see any Job tickets in much about policy-orientated research condemned the mgn fees imposed by 
sociology. There is n6t the same kudos when those of us who are going to havft autnonhes and the increase, in 

now in Ihe 1980s in saying you got a BA a future in sociology will nol be there char 8 c . s for the use of teaching accom- 
in sociology as there isinsayingyou got because we havewntten the latest gloss °y voluntary bodies like the 

a BA In French. It has not got thesame oh Marx,, but because we have pro- WEA. It urged the DES to amend the 
kind of social valde," . diiced ' substantial, well-received, Education Act to make it the duty 


sociology. There is nOt the same k udos when those of us 
now in Ihe 1980s in saying you got a BA a future in socio 


in sociology as there is in saying you got 
a BA In French. It has not got the same 
kind of social valtfe," . 

. Degree courses everywhere re- 
mained over-subscribed until Ihe early 
197CS, the undergraduate appetite for 


charges for the use' of teaching accom- 
modation by voluntary bodies like the 
WEA. It ureed the DES to amend the 
1944 Education Act to make it the duty 


forteful bits of research which are °. f local authorities to provide voca- 
going to be welcome contributions to **°H . * 1 8 en 1 era '», soaal, cultural and 
social policy," political education for people of all 

ages. . ; 


‘Nationalized’ universities ^ a-*-. ™^m,cd ,h. 

The universities are going jo become Thai if you take more than "they say, eduMfl0 ^ “IS™S^d t tbat , Its Wdonal 
just one snore nationalized industry, ■ they will claw back the following yean" executive council preSShe DfeS fa 
fighting, tor Uteir money .and (heir ^Mr Price said ihe Government Kto apminu nWnaloffic^wSh 
academic (reborn, Mr Christopher should have a polity on how many sMdal’TMDQiSbffiw ihi hat areT R 
Price MP, Labour, (Lewisham Wist), students it wanted and how they wduld alsb &53wd ffie S ec to? 

Mweck. : ' 1 •' be paid for. If it was going to cut back follow WEA policy 'and anoomt a ; 

He told the annual nieeilne of the nn nnivnrsiilpt ramnnrlino in ripmanH r..,, j ; L ... PP? 'Ll ® 


imp Ithink it inoumbem bn academics ! basic sconces, history dit'd Economics, 
to make up tfieir minds on what anti He proposed that the utiivtosfties 
where they stand.” should 'decide on i#hat. they thought 

He said the' universities should raise should belli? right balance of teaching! 
the tenipb of the grgum?gt.'THfe prfc“ ,ond reSfcarch^wpatshbuId fotheir role 
sent Government’s aim was to ;bc as , in cdhtlduliig editcMIon end teacher 
inexplicit, -as possible. 1 training, andshbuld lell HmUniversity 

“The change of policy oivtiVets&jis Grants* Corfiiftittee-Whal tbfcir-bbjec- 
studett's means that there Is a ludicrous ' tivis Wire. They should kvbjd ' * 
situation." said Mr Price. The Govern- - Ing in "sltipidi arid compel llion ... 
mem says it is not Interested in how provision of courses, ftnd Should ftn-; 
many overseas students there are, bm • prove their public . relations, .y. v / > | Wit rtljy orgatlizaticIrW’t Oo 
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Dominant influences of the 1970s on the wane ' 
in the new alliances of the NUS 

Year of the jSSgsa 
Labour 

student SSs 


by Paul Flather 


The emergence of the Labour Party as 
a major independent force in student 
politics, signalling the start of a new 
period of shifting coalitions, is the 
event most likely to be remembered 
from last week’s National Union of 
Students conference in Blackpool 

The conference will also be remem- 
bered for the depths plumbed by the 
more extreme members of the Federa- 
tion of Conservative Students in their 
attempts to provoke trouble and dis- 
credit the NUS. As the NUS executive 
said it was little short of a Nixon-style 
"dirty-mcks" capmaign. 


First though the emergence of the 
National Organisation of Labour Stu- 
dents (NOLS( does herald the end of a 
decade when the student movement 
has been dominated by the Broad Left 
and the Left Alliance, made up of 
Communists, Liberals independents 
and some. Labour students. 

NOLS lost the two crucial tests of 
strength - Mr David Aaronovitch, a 
Communist, was reelected as president 
by 16 votes on the fifth transfer of 
votes, over Helen Connor of NOLS, 
and the union emerged without a brief 
to extend campaigning. 

But NOLS will have five the 19 seats 
on the new executive three more than 
last year. They appeared well drilled 
on the floor of the Winter Gadens, and 
now claim 100 active Labour Clubs, a 
membership of 7.500 and stronger 
links witit the senior Party. 

The rest of the executive will be two 
Conservatives as last year, three ultra- 
left members, two down on last year, 
three Independents and six LA, con- 
sisting three Communists, three inde- 
pendents and no Liberals. 

The Left Alliance will have to review 
its strategy. A sign of the times is that 
54 out of 59 Conservative votes were 
transferred to the Communist Aarono- 
vitch, a debt acknowledged in private 
but profoundly embnrrosing in public. 
Labour are to the. left of Communists. 

Many students believe there is now a 
real opening in the centre for a Social 
Democratic grouping. The SDP had a 
few false starts at Blackpool beforo 
about 35 set up their own caucus and 
appealed to the parent party to provide 
funds for an otiicial student wing. A 
conference at Warwick University in 
June is planned. . 

While N0LS ajjpeajed to do a lot of 
running, and the ultra-left appeared 
even further away from their heyday in 
the early 1970s, on the day most of the 
motions were carried by Aaronovitch, 
who had a very good conference, and 
the LAi 


Aaronovitch opened Droa*s~ 

with a powerful plea foran P ed5& 

alliance embracing lecturers. 
sixth-formere trades unioniK 

ISL fcnd 

passing of polytechnic direcionS 
sectionalism of some catnpui tmw 
Talks with the Association of u£ 
ly Teachers are under my uiubfr : 
eye of the TUC. ' w i 

He ended the five-day event ifr 
rousing call for students to atw ■ 
special summer conference to da, 
campaign of work-ins, renfcE 
petitions, debates, and mardm 
oppose hall closures and feelnCreea 

He accused Dr Rhodes fionoa 1 
Under-Secretary of higher eduajn! \ 
of asset-stripping education. Brno* i 
ism was blighting the lives of mu 
people in Britain. "Dr Bopoo.^ 
provoked this agitation. Dt Bowa 
you are going to get ihisagMn.'b 
said. 

The NUS is now anangnt fa 
students to “protest and reds?’ fy 
holding an over-night work-in b&bnr- 
ies on May 6 with debates on Mq7,u 
co-incide with the local ghmimnt 
elections. 

A crucial debate for Nl)S tm oo 


was left with no list of priorities. Tbx 
will now be decided by the execalhe. 
whose plan to meet an expectedshM- 
fali of £50 ,000 in 1982 by reduciognS 
by four, and cutting running cash w 
lost. 


There were good debates on { 
women’s rights, when men hot to- 1 
mally, and once and for all, InviKdEO ? 
aid the Women’s Movement, ud m \ 
disabled students. But the week ns i 
also punctuated by a series of Hunt : 
incidents which proved quite ■* ' 
nerving. i 

First a disabled studwylfaj^' 
chair from Hereward Coifim Om* i 
try, was threatened by two ddep» 
who told him he would be dwflW 
down a stair-case if he voted the Wjjj 
way. His ballot paper wtis torn and * 
lost his vote. 

Then the head of theTmdesCwnd 
was invited to take the pl®«^“ 
Conservative Mayor of Blackpool 
welcoming the 1,000 delegates. 

Conservative 'students 
with a vulgar leaflet of a naked raw 
saying: "Earning £80 a 
me who’s being exploited. 
was banned, and later when on 
FCS group who produced 
and another accusing J gj 

approached the roslnim* 
stormed out chanting: 
for fascists and racists, TheN ^ 
just confirmed its policy of . ™ 

form". 

There were : ugly 
feminists tried 

of the leaflet, and moro ^«JJ 
some delegates tried i to Skt 

FCS stall. Students did 
things get out. <?f band Mg 
rousing finale against G 
cuts sent them home satiMif®v 


cnair rrom nerewura y-r, 
try, was threatened by two dclcp» 
who told him he would bo dwppw 


sector was no longer sixth or sevehth Select qommUtte dn Hdubatiott, '• i, 

estate of the realm, left lo Uself, Uib theme "of- the> critr(thliiea’s fifth suoooriere^ ihJ 
assumed to be expanding,, ahrf with 1 report oh fnstilujlonal autahpmyj hotf womeh’s^ educafi6n e fdrSlr^^ l: - ,im 
little interference, from government, . the Government stuck to cash limits If ou F® u 9 n I 0 . r b . e M 

-“From now you can.no longer make andhow it gave institutions atfegree of 
these assumptions. Univetsitlcs are freedom wTthiri thoite •• 
going to be just one more nationalized He did'not accept, the view of DES' : 
industry , on ^probation, very much qf finals that because there c 0 uld.be no 
under the microcode, having td argtle growfli, there must to touch, more 
for every ixnny ami having jo argue for control from the ceiitre. -Theiifri? views 
the conditions ji needs for UcndetoSc could hot bh refioridleU, he said, 
freedorn. ■' He said ^the biggest. -ganger for 








uh iu.t i 
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Overseas news MM _ MMaMMMaMaailiaBMHaai . 

National exam demanded 


from A. S. Abraham 


The Association of Indian Universi- 
ties, an unofficial body comprising 
India's university vice-chancellors has 
urged the Government to introduce an 


most of the country, have been du- expression, judgement, interpretation, 
valued by being showered indiscrimi- data analysis, and so on. The differ- 
BOMBAY nately on candidates who huppen to ence between any two candidates' 
... belong to the same sub-enste ns the attainments in the test will reflect 


dominant faction in the university differences in their performance, nut. 
administration. as so often now. tne caprice of ex- 

The widely divergent quality of the aminers. 
stamp of university “dhobi-marks" 


as so often now. the caprice of ex- 



urged the Government io mrroauce an stamp of university “dhobi-marks" Brighter Indian students will parti- 
exam that would serve as a nationally creates problems for domestic and cularly welcome the AIU move for a ^ •>. 

recognised academic attainment. overseas employers as well as for streamlined all-India examination dc- t . .. 

At present the quality of Indian institutions, Indian or foreign, award- vised on contemporary Western princi- 

university degrees varies greatly from ing scholarships for further study. pies. When they nppcnr for American 

place to place. The older universities The AIU's proposal is to provide qualifying tests like the Graduates 
(Bombay. Madras, Calcutta) still some standard form of certification Record Examinntinn, the Admission 


mmuiions, maiari or ror. „ 

university degrees varies greatly from ing scholarships for further” study. pies. When they appear for American 

place to place. The older universities The AIU's proposal is to provide qualifying tests Ukc the Graduates 
(Bombay, Madras, Calcutta) still some standard form of certiticotion Record Examinntinn, the Admission 
maintain reasonable standards, that would carry weight anywhere. The Test for Graduntc Study in Busines, 
although they have deteriorated some- name of the new examination and the the Graduate Management Associa- 
te, but many newer ones are little details are being worked out, but it will tion Test and the Test nf English as a 
more than degree factories. be modelled on the tests conducted by Foreign Language, they complain that 

/n caste-ridden Bihar state in eastern the Princeton-based Educational Test- they arc more at sea than they need he, 
India, for example, even medical and ing Service. not because they don't know enough, 

engineering qualifications, two fields It will be designed to reduce the but because they are used to antiqu- 
where costs and competitiveness have subjectivity of evaluators to the mini- ated modes of testing ability and 
combined to keep standards high in mum and it will assess a range of skills: intelligence. 

Hebrew University stops Survey shows 

student union subsidy e ^£‘ e 


certification 


pies. When they appear for American 
qualifying tests like the Graduates 
Record Examinntinn, the Admission 


that would carry weight anywhere. The Test for Graduntc Study in Busines, ^ _ ... ...» , c. . u *„ 

name of the new examination and the the Graduate Management Associa- Candidates sU Tor an exam In unorthodox conditions In Bihar Stale because of a 

details are being worked out, but it will tion Test and the Test nf English as a desk shftrtnge. 

be modelled on the tests conducted by Foreign Language, they complain that — 

the Princeton-based Educational Test- they are more at sea than they need he, l . « A 



Court appeal on cuts 


from James Hutchinson 


BONN 


student union subsidy 


front Benny Morris 


JERUSALEM 


Board of Governors rather than the 
university administration, has the right 


from Genii Mnslcn 


MELBOURNE 


to oversee the finances of any body it. 

the university, subsidizes. Katz, University graduates continue to he 


The dispute between the Hebrew Uni- however, has argued that such supervi- among the most successful ut getting 
venity administration and the universi- sion would severly curtail the union's jobs in Australia , according to n survey 
ly's students' union came to a head last independence. of univesity and college graduates 

week with the university's decision to released Inst week, 

stop all further subsidy of the union Katz, who is ex officio a member of Only 7 per cent of those who 
until the union agrees to university the board of governors, jntends to raise graduated with u first degree from a 
supervision of its finances. this matter - ns well ns his supervision- university in 1979 were still looking for 

before the governors for adjudication, full-time employment in April 1980 
The decision, taken by the Hu’s Katz maintains that the university's when the survey was taken. Tills 
permanent and executive comittees actions arc "politically motivated" and compares with nearly lb per cent of 


The state governemt of the Rhineland 
Palatinate is likely to lodge n court 
anpcul against the cuts made by the 
West Ocmion federal government in 
the university building programme. 
The federal share of the programme 
for this year bus been fixed at 1 w68Nm 
(£ 144.6m), whereas the Lthtdcr arc 
asking for n federal contribution of 
between £170 and £lVfim. 

The minister of education in the 
Rhineland Palatinate, Frau Hunna- 


Thc appeal , which would be be ard in 
the federal administrative court, is 
bused on an article of the federal 
constitution staling that the federation 
shall participate in the “expansion and 
construction of institutions of higher 
education, including university cli- 
nics." Frau Luiirlcn said it was a 
paradox tlmt the federal government 
should he so parsimonious when at the 
same lime it was constantly boasting 
about the numbered A level pa«c sand 
extolling the advantages of university 
education. 

Far from the federal government 
granting more money, it looks as if its 


Rennie l ourien . told the State Parlia- spending cm university building is to be 
ment in Mainz that the cuts not only cut further. Expenditure of UM638m 
jeopardised new projects, but were f£l34my is earnwxked for next year und 
also affecting buiding* under construe- DM588m (£123m) for 1983. In the 
tion. liie stale would take court action winter term the universities of the 


tion. The state would take court action 
unless the federal parliament voted 


sitting in joint session, came shortly that the administration 

T t'.l — .M— ^ 11 — «. V -9 — - 


after suspension from studies until trial personally.'' He is being supported by from colleges of advance education 
by the university disciplinary board of National Union of Students chairman w ho were seeking full-time jobs. ■ 
Hu students union chairman Yisrnel , ... . . Although there was a general Im- 

KW2. He bad been chaTged by dean of Tiahi Hanegbi, a felfow leader of the p ro v e nient in Job opportunities for 
students Prof. Lina Ben-Dor with right-wing campus faction, Kastel. ^dilates in 1980 compared with 1979. 
indiscipline and unbecoming conduct and by other right-wing student (here appears to have been a significant 
during an attempt three weeks ago to leaders. worsening since 1975. For example, 

lock university rector Rafael In an effort to parry the university s proportion of university graduates 
Mechouiam in his Mount Scopus supervision demand, Katz asked the going into teaching fell by a third to a 
office*. state comptroller's office to inspect un- |.„i p „ nf u r in „e r cent between 1975 


urn. Him me umvcrsuy s wnen tne survey was taxon, inis mnn-u for university buildinc 

politically motivated" and compares with nearly 16 per cent of w j ^ Cudgel came up for approval 

mmstration is after him graduates with degrees or diplomas in ° 

k.).. v... 9 H -t — „ m juni. 


ersonally.” He is being supported by 
latianal union of Students chairman 


winter term the universities of the 
Rhineland Palulinate has a total of 
more than 42,000 students. This figure 
is expected to increase to 58,00(1 by the 
middle of the 19KUs. 


Katz. He had been charged by dean of Tzahi Hanegtn, a fellow leade r of the 
students Prof. Lina Ben-Dor with right-wing campus faction, Kastel 


This advertisement appeared in uncorrccted form in last week's issue 
of The Times Higher Education Supplement. We apologise to both 
the advertiser and our readers and the correct advertisement appears 
below. 


lock university rector Rafael 
Mecfioulam In his Mount Scopus 
offias. . 


fires. . state comptroller's office to inspect un- Utt(e urider to per cent between 1975 

ion finances, but the comptroller for- jggo. 

Katz refused to appear at^ Thursday's mally declined the Invitation. Between 1975 and 1979 the number 




meets next week for its annua) session ? taTt ® declined for college graduatesbe tween 
in Jerusalem. 1975 and 1980, afthough there was an 

_ . , porting the university s stand on Katz uplurD on the previous year. 

The university decided to stop sub- and on union supervision, are arrang- ^ mor6 ,f nlveTsUy graduates are 
jjes tothe union after Katz refused to ing counter-demonstrations. now ^ tatt pn^te industry for 

aww officials of the university control- . u nnpD hi warned that “the university work, the survey showed, one of the 


t0 J h ? union after Katz refused to ing counter-demonstrations. now ^ jB|0 pri ^ e industry for 

^i° f the u n J vers !5' * Hanegbi warned that "the university work, the survey showed, one of the 

s office to Inspect the union books. nev f r he the same again alter these sharpest rises being among teacher. 

The university maintains that the demonstrations. We are going to count training graduates finding alternatives 
controller, who is subordinate to, the a massive show of strength , to teaching. _ 


Brazilian HE professors form national association . 

New ‘Andes’ with high ideals 

fc°in Fay Hiussmann 

. tq Brazil’s first general education law free institutions, the federal urdversi- 

, ’ . BELEM of 1961. Yet it took until March 1979 ties iare still far better, and “"ridered 


uuiveruiy, the Univers W Qf-WO draggiag otorpciai iwu 
* Janeiro, Br^iati unlvbniw profcs- < witFunfverSity rectors iM tech- 

,{°R have Tor^d their first national nical teams from the . Ministry _ of meach state, and 12 professional 


Nietzsche 

VOLUME I: The WMto Power as Art 

MARTIN HEIDEGGER 

Translated by David Parted Knd 
An indavpansabie addition to the 
Haidegaar cacpua In .. Engliah, 
Niebncho bring* Into fcw^Bful and 
creative counterpoint two great minds 
and brfdgaa two centuries of 
philosophical thought. 0744 4. £11.50 

Sensory and Noetic 
Consciousness 

Psychology from an PmpWcoi . 
Standpoint Hi 
FRANZ BRENTANO 
Edked by Linds' McAfistae 
Translated by MatfftretB Schittband 
LMaMcAGarsr . 

A eompHaddn of Franz Brenuno'a 
late* aasaya and dictation* on various 
especu of paychology. 

Memotiottat Library o i Philosophy 
and Scientific Method 
04044. £9.80 

On Justifying 
Democracy 

WILUAM NELSON 
‘If tt is mw that democracr tiiusiHled 
precisdv by its open ness, : then wa ■ 
have in Nelson'a book both a warning . 
and a weapon m our struggfo apainai . 
iho clnsad. .soelaiY-* t- -wemv 
Waldron, The Timas Literary 
Supplement. • ■ . 

• Internationa/ Lmrary of Philosophy, 
06535. £9:75 ; 

Kari IVIerx ; ; 

ALLEN WOOD 

Conccmraies on the ■ five ..major 
themes of altonullnn. . historical 
matertalrvu, .nimatjty, ohnospaplcal 
- meierkrtism and diaiocticaVmelhud in 
Mam'a thought. 1 

TbaA/ffulnanta of the Pt*fdscpfw$, 
0672t. £t3.00\ 


Friendship. Altruism, 
and Morality 

LAWRENCE A. BLUM 

A sustained critique of tnftuantial 
view* on the nature of morality which 
hava their roots fn Kant's philosophy 
- views emphasizing ratfonatSty, 
obligation, coni latency, Universal 
pnndpta end impersonality- 
international Ub/ory of Philosophy, 
06832. £ tO 


The Mind 
andtheSout 

'An introduction to the Phtosophy 
of the Mind i 

JENNY TElCHMAN 

Tt-' Ea dear,' incisive and unitflo? , 
ayncratic. Issue* and thaodealara: 
discussed simply yet without idridua ' 
distortion or vapidity, and the book la 
lull of. argument/: . — . Stewait ’ 
CandWh. Mind. Li 

Stotftw m Pfutasoptwcai Psychology 
Open University Set Book 
0154 Xipsper! £2.96 ■ 


Hume 

Winner of tho 1979 
Franklin J. Matchatte Ptrto 
BARRY STROUD 
•it Hi a virtue of Professor Stroud's ; , 
book that ho deals with all the mein 
Monies iffacUMtid-in Hume's Treatise 
arid most of those dtecu*sed the 
Enquires so ton he con give Os « . ■ 
rounded pic|uro of. Hume'a ■■■ 
philosophical littentfona n a whole. 4 . 

;■ — ■ D. D. Raphael, Tho Times Utafary 
SupptefmM. fhe Arflumrntj of tho , 
Ptotdwphpt*, 0067 6 fpopCri tO.Sb | ■ 

fSttto PREfiX: 07 109. ‘ v/’ 


floutMdga & He 
398 toreStreet, 
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North American News. 


Reagan offered alternative cuts deal 


from Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 
Realizing that blanket opposition to all 
President Reagan’s cuts in the higher 
education budget would be pointless, 
college and university lobbyists In 
Washington have come up with an 
alternative package of savings which 
they would accept. 

The cuts offered by (he American 
Council on Education (ACE) and its 
sister groups are oF course less drastic 
than Mr Reagan’s, but they do repre- 
sent a Teal reduction in federal 
spending. 

It is a historic 


expenditure on higher education, par- 
ticularly student financial aid, has 
grown so fast over the past decade that 
it now represents a significant drain on 


the treasury. Student grants and loans 
cost the education department nearly 


oint, follow- 


ing decades in which higher education 
lobbyists asked for (and generally 


received) inure and more money from 
Congress. When past administrations, 
particularly Mr Nixon’s and Mr Ford's. 


tried to prune higher education prog- 
rammes, the college and university 


associations did not concede that there 
was nny need to make cuts. 

' One difference now is that the 


$6 billion a year. 

The cuts in student assistance sug- 
gested to Congress by the higher 
education associations are intended to 
save the government hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, while avoiding the 
severe disruption and ineoua lilies 
which they predict if the Reagan 
administration’s budget is approved. 

As Dallas Martin, executive director 
of the National Association of Student 
Financial Aid Administrators, told the 
House of Representatives budget com- 
mittee, college officials agree in prin- 
cipal with Mr Rengan’s aim - to 
concentrate federal assistance on (he 
neediest students - but do not accept 
the President’s way of doing it. 

Most of the sayings suggested by the 
higher education representatives 



commended that only those families 
earning less than $30,000 or $35,000 a 
year should be automatically eligible 
for guaranteed loans (whose subsi- 


dized interest rate is nine per cent, 


compared to the current prime lending 
Students from 


rate of 17 per cent.) 
higher income families would qualify 


igi 

only if they could prove that they 


K iticnl mood in the United Stales is so . would result from technical changes in 
nvotir of a reduction in non-military 


federal spending that a knee-jerk reac- 
tion against ell cuts would damage the 
lobbyists’ credibility. 

Another is that the Government's 


the complicated rules governing stu- 
dent loans and grants. One major 
restriction would re-imposc n family 
income ceiling on eligibility for subsi- 
dized loans. 


President Reagan: directing aid to the 
regents' executive committee declined 

The act of Congress that removed 
the previous limit in 197S and made 
guaranteed student loans available to 
all, regardless of wealth, is the primary 
reason why the programme bas grown 
so fast over the past three years. 

Dallas Martin, whose association 
represents the college officials who 
distribute federal aia to students, re- 


needed the money to meet educational 
costs. 

Higher education spokesmen are 
also willing to accept the administra- 
tion's proposal to eliminate (he interest 
subsidy on the new “parent loan 
programme” that Congress approved 
last year. It currently allows parents to 
borrow up to $3,000 a year at only nine 
per cent while their children are at 
college, and Mr Reagan wants to make 
them pay interest at market rates, 
although the government would still 
guarantee the loans. 

The higher education associations 
say their package of cuts in guaranteed 
student loans would save tne 


zovern- 


ment $625 million next year - almost as 
much as the $730 million reduction 


Sculpture 
given the 
brush-off 


sought by the Reagan administration - 
but Y, in a more equitable way." It is not 
clear, however if the administration 
and the lobbyists are basing their 
figures on the same assump tions. 


Shot in the arm for research 


from Richard Madden 

WEST HARTFORD, 
Connecticut 


Claes Oldenburg's plan for a sculpture 
on tlie University of Hartford campus 
has apparently rubbed the institution's 
regents the wrong way. It calls for a 
23-fool-long toothbrush In red, white 
and blue. 


Although the plan would not have 
cost the university any money, the 
regnets' executive committee declined 
to accept It by a vote or three lo two, 
with one abstention. As a result, the 
university • will lose a £25,000 grant 
from Hie National Endowment for the 
Arts Bird matching contributions total] 
big $25^000 from private donors that 
would hpye paio for the sculpture. 


.-In addition, Mr Oldenburg’s model 


for the-toNOthbrush, now in a campus 
building, will probably be returned to 


the art 
been offer 
an official 


t, aithou 
:re^$20, 


the university has 
dfi 


for it, according (o 


University President Stephen Track 
teoberjj. who arranged the sculpture. 


said: “I think It reflects a sense Of the 
fiscal austerity of the times and a Sense 
that the university should not appear to 
be Investing a large sum of money, in 
something Uke this at a lime when we 


ate being financially prudent 
faculty salaries and scholarships. 
"It's a reflection moire' bn the au 


with 


reflection more' bp the auster- 
ity of the 1980s than a Judgment about 
art." 


■ Mr Oldenburg, whose works Include 
a sculpture or a giant lipstick at Vale, a 
baseball bat more titan 100 feet long in 


Chicago. and a 38-foot-laD flashlight at 
the University of Nevada, ‘ 


Ipg art the toothbrush p: 
years- ago 


an work- 
ed three 


He had been paid £5,000 from pri- 
vate contributors and given a free hand 
by .university officials to visit the cam 


by lwlverslty officials to visit the cam- 
pus and theHartfbrd area todeveldp an 
Ide a for an appropriate sculpture and hi 
make a model of It.. 


' Bernard Hanson, former dean of the 
Hartford Art School? one or the units of 
the University, said: "I'm very dls 
appointed. A Flrst-ralc artist will he 
: reluctant to get Involved In Hartford 
now,"; 


i- University officials said Mr Olden 
burg had told them the notion of a 
toothbrush had come frora Ids Impress- 
ions of Hartford 's angular and vertical 
architecture.. But one official, who 
asked riot to, be identified, suggested 
that the proposal was an Invitation fbr 
the university to: start a denial school 
Vew Yof k Times News Service. 


Biomedical research in Canadian uni- 
versities will receive 22.3 percent more 
federal support in 1981/82 than this 
ear. Announcing a $100 million 
aidget for the MRC, $18.3 million up 
on 1980/81 - Health Minister Monique 
Begin confounded the pessimists who 
doubted the government’s willingness 
to carry through with its often stated 
commitment to stimulate research. 

The official target is for the country 
to devote 1.5 per cent of Us gross 
national product to research ana de- 
velopment by 1985. At present R and 
D consume just under one per cent of 
Canada's GNP, so big annual Increases 
are required. Earlier this year, John 
Roberts, the Minister for Science and 
Technology, laid dpwn an ambitious 
framework for expansion, under which 
the federal government would increase 


support the MRC would receive for 
this year were proven wrong.” 

The two other councils, the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council and SorialScience and Huma- 
nities Research Council, have not yet 
been told their 1981-82 budgets, and 
researchers in these fields are not sure 
whether the good , fortune of their 
biological and medical colleagues will 
fail upon them to. 


size of their budget but also with a 
statement that niture increases in 
MRC funding; would be based on a new 
index measuring actual inflation in the 
costs of biomedical research. This is an 
important change from past policy, 
which has usea the consumer price 
index. Researchers say their costs nave 
risen faster than average retail prices. 
A federal task force has urged the 


tv,- mcedp i m k government to undertake a long-term 

The prospects for the NSERC look ft a tj of1B l Biotechnology Development 
good. But social scientists and human- K 


ists remain gloomy about the SSHRC. 
Iieir fields 

any immediate relevance fbr industrial 


The^ feel their 


in 


are out of favour 
ttawa at the moment, not havini 


Plan for Canada. Releasing its recomr 
mendatlons last week, science minister 
John Roberts said: “The government 
will study the report yvitn great in- 
terest.” 


its research expenditure by 17 per cent 
unly for industrial and 


research and development. Not even 
the fact that the government recently 
nave its cultural agency, the Canada Maurice Brassard, development dire 
Council, an 18 percent budget increase tor at the Institute Armand-Frappier 


. The nine-member panel, chaired by 
Maurice Brassard, development direc- 

in 


a year - mainly 


mission-orientated projects - aridpri- 
vate industry would boosl 


boost R and D by 

27 per cent's year. 

Mr Roberts's -emphasis on Industry 
dismayed some university leaders, who 
felt academic.research might get tram-' 
pled on by the rush lo. spend money on 
— lied research and industrial ae- 


vefopmeril. University of Toronto 
President James Ham said: ‘T am 


deeply disturbed by the position the 
government document appears to 
assign universities.” . 


So the MRC's budget boost delight- 
ed the academic community and 
allayed fears (bat the three granting' 
councils which support university re- 
search might be left out of the bonanza, 
i Robert willes of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Biological Societies said j “I 
am indeed pleased to' see that, my 
earlier * prediction's of the, level of 


makes them optimistic. 

Observers credit an effective lob- 
bying campaign by the biomedical 
community, through organizations like 
Canadians for Health -Research, with 
gaining more money for the MRC. 

This increase illustrates that when the, 
Canadian public shows that it really 
cares about an issue, the government 
.does listen and it does respond," said 
Pat Guyda, president oFCHR. No 
similar campaign has been mounted on 
behalf of the social sciences and huma- 
nities. 

Rtine Simard, outgoing president of 
the MRC, said the council's qew funds, 
would be used , to replace outdated 


Montreal, calls for a major commit 
ment of resources by the government, 
industry and universities to build up 
Canada’s biotechnology industries and 
a supporting scientific infrastructure. 


The government itself should estab- 
lish a 10-year plan, with a federal 
allocation of $58 million a year. “This 


expenditure is intended as a catalyst to 
encourage Industry and provincial gov- 


ernments to make substantial Invest- 
ments in biotechnology,’’ the report 
said. 


laboratory equipment,' to train more 
nealcal researchers, and to 


young biomc 
set up new programmes ip areas of 
'special concern to- Canada, such .as 
perinatology: gerontology and repro- 
ductive physiology., . . 

. Mrs Begin,-, the * Health Minister, 
pleased the scientists not only with the 


Both MRC and NSERC should 
receive additional funds, oil top of the 
increases already planned, to provide 
th.e scientific base for the effort. The 
task force', whose members were 
drawn from universities- and industry, 
recommended giving the research 
councils an additional $6.7miILion next 
year. for. interdisciplinaiv research in 
biotechnology and a further million for 
postgraduate training; .. . 


Summer jobs cash reallocated to disabled 


The Canadian government ■ has 
'angered atuderits byi cutting badc its; 


popular. sdmmef jobsjifogrartiine. This 
year it will spend $100 million to help 
students find work during their :iong 
vacation, compared to $120 million in 


High 
add recreation; 


vibes; environment and energy; and 
tourism and culture, But the depart 


jeats. involve parks , A government spokesman predicted 
dal Mr- th at students would riot notice a signifl- 

iif- ahrl rant rliFfarf»nr>a In thalninl —r 


leaifb and fedribi 


— cant difference In the total number of 
art- jobs available this summer. The 
.. of National Union of Students, on the 


1980. 

The federal department of employ- 
ment said fonds would be reallocated 
i fro hv student job creation to set up a 



merit said general ;■ maintenance 

beachn,.roaas r hOl[cbmN apdiinu- inner nana, oeneves me cuts have 
jar lacmttas would not be eligible for ! made its members’ employment pras- 
wing. ; \ '"'pect* considerably bleaker. 

government created A - The Employment Minister’s student 
.W a nd federal jobs announcement also included a$ld 

iphj, 13,400 more th^n ttye 1981' oion-" millibn aonronrintinn for rtii» hanart. 
osal. Canadian un*—'-’*” 


Year of the Disabled. . 

The department will directly, create 
jobs for 24 ,300 students in community 
projects rind for anbther 8,500 In 
federal departments . arid -ngeqcies. 
Community organizations are eligible 
for. Bovmrranent -support of up to 
$50,0U0 1 for. any project that 'would 
employ at least three local stiidenls for 
six to 18 weeks Tin useful tmd prodUc- 
tive work; or benufic to the commuri 1 
Uy, 1 ' The' funds are - distributed to 
federal coristituericies on (he basis of 
student enemployntent dalp, and 
plumbers of parliament are consulted 
about Whip h projects. to, Supppjrj.; s ... ; 1 



r/,7' ■ ■ » “u • ui nnnyiwi ucicnco f it 

1 ^ ^ ■Employment \ ly ; summer ] training prp£a 

. l .u r V 0yd Axwprthy indicated cadets and reserves. But NUS resear- 
1 l°Sli or T ch Pr. Jeff Parr>id' the tiiiibn djd not 

&&£i&2X *m#*k*. 


Examboard 

comes up 
with the 


answers 


by our North American editor 

Following the discovery by caodito, 
of two errors in its multiplTZ, 
tests, the College Entraiw&uJ 
tion Board has derided to 
students throughout the country if 
answers to the Scholastic aH 
Test, the most important Sm. 
exam in the United States. 









The decision, taken by ikcotka 
board trustees at their regular am 
meeting, is a major change of policyfcj 
the board, which administers tee SAT 
and for the Educational Testy So- 
vice, its sister organization i td 
actually writes the test, 


Until last year, when New Yal 
State passed historic "truth intesty' 


legislation requiring full disdosmect 


college entrance exams, thebosnllij 
kept the test papers and the candftu 
answers secret. This year, ia o» 
pliance with the New York Law.vlnt 
passage the college board aulElS 
bitterly resisted, SAT caudidatts a 
that state have been able to obua 
copies of the questions and da 
answers, but elsewhere la tbecounj 
the exam has remained secret. 


But as described in last ndi 
THES, a New York candidate Nonty 
found a mistake in the SAT luatbeai- 
tical section, and a Florida sciuoty 
detected an error in the, Prelii 


Scholastic. Aptitude • Test (PSAI. 
which the college board already ds- 


closes voluntarily nationwide. iKtw 
defective questions . had not tea 
noticed by tne panels of coflejewte’ 
matidans who check all ETS oifau- 
tical papers, and their diiwwibj 
17-year-olds increasdi^We.:|»w 
pressure on the teriing wrvice « 
college board to disclose ttw SA» 
throughout the United States. 


* 


Spokesmen for the board dmW 
that their concession was a dwd 


I 


response to publicity about 

'd the decislbn wouW W 


They said ms 
been made anyway "for swttd 
caitonal reasons” because the NJ 
York experience showed ww 
disclosure would not place an impose 
ble burdon on ETS. 


Under the new 
nationwide who choose *P. l ¥L»j 
SAT on any of five deter 
will be able to got 
questions and answers flft c ^w^ , rtL 
a fee. (The price hasrt°tba®g§£ 
but this year in New York ft 
top of SU charge for ^8^2 
On a further seven occas on wjg 
the SAT will be administer ^ 
remain secret. 


: The board had to to •jSS 
secret next year, becauK U » l£> 
been able to re-iise .rtrtain 
might have run out of nign s , 
properly screened questions^ Ti 
yet decided whether it *)’ Si 
make a full disclosure of.aB ** - 
1982/83. 



college board's ^.--j^, b . 

almllar fcgfsUtiM.'n ^, ^ 
arguing that thej»I 
taiy decision to discl^^Tq^ 
and .answers natiOnaUy 00l ",T^..tt e 


and answers nations'*/ : 
vdrsed at a future date 
mandated by law: 
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Simon Midgley meets Melvin Lasky, the Bronx box and veteran editor 

Close Encounters of the 23rd kind 


Hi Mel! How are you Frank? Hello 
Kingsley. A Cook's tour of the higher 
reaches of the contemporary cultural 
scene is, perhaps, inescapable when 
lunching with the co-editor of Encoun- 
ter, one of Britain’s most famous and, 
for a time, most Infamous, intellectual 
institutions. „ . , 

To be sure the venue, the Garrick 
Club, is a privileged refuge of the 
literary cognoscenti, nevertheless the 
harvest — Melvyn Bragg, Frank Ker- 
mode, and Kingsley Arms — had been 
especially rich. Melvin J. ('Mel') Lasky 
wps pleased. 

He is a man who obviously enjoys 
knowing and being known. Having 
edited one of Europe’s most long-lived 
political and literary monthly maga- 
zines for the past 23 years he has had 
plenty of time to become one of the 
most ubiquitous and flamboyant land- 
marks on the International intellectual 
and literary landscape. 

Travelling by way of Berlin and Paris 
the lower-middle class Jewish boy from 
the Bronx has come a long and cir- 
cuitous route to become the 61-ycar- 
old eminence grise of St Martin's Lane. 

One of that illustrious “generation 
of ’39”, which graduated from City 
College, “the proletarian Harvard”, 
just before the beginning of the second 
world war, his contemporaries include 
Daniel Bell, now Henry Ford II, 
professor of social sciences at Harvard, 
Irving Kristol, editor of The Public 
Interest, one of America’s leading 
neo-conservative intellectual journals, 
and Irving Howe, literary critic and 


essayist. 

Aher spending a year at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (Ann Arbor) 



mi 


itopM&muMton ; 


studying for a masters degree in history 
Lasky began his working life somewhat 
Improbably as a guide directing tourists 
around the Statue of Liberty. 

He was rescued fbr journalism by his 
Eriend Daniel Beil who persuaded the 
editor of the right-wing Social Demo- 
cratic weekly, The New Leader, to take 
him on as a full-time writer. 

Ia 1942 Lasky left for the war and 
Europe — a departure destined to be 
both the start of a permanent exile 


Melvin J. Lasky: “humanist values". 

from his native America and the 
beginning of his still continuing shift to 
thepolitical right. 

Tne next three years, he recalls, 
were spent as a combat historian in 
France and Germany. When peace 
came Lasky stayed an in Berlin and 
launched Der Monat, a monthly cultu- 
ral and literary magazine, which he 
edited for 15 years before joining 
Encqunter in 1958. 

It was here in London in the late 
1960s that Lasky survived one of the 

f ;reatest storms of his not uneventful 
□umalistic career when it was proved 
at last that the magazine had been in 
receipt of funds from the United States 
Central Intelligence Agency, laun- 
dered in Paris by the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom. 


Tlie memory still lingers on, not least 
in the mind of the pugnacious Mcl 
Lasky who waxes furious whenever the 
spectre is raised — which is frequently. 

Last week pacing around his book- 
crammed office in Encounter's present 
home, a Dickensian warren in the 
heartland of the West End, he was still 
bristling over a recent suggestion in 
The Sunday Times that a pop group, 
managed by (he son of the man who 
was the head of the CIA at the time of 
the funding, might be about to buy the 
magazine. 


Sinking into his armchair behind 
'teetering piles of manuscripts and the 
cluttered detritus of years, Lasky even- 

S " subsides although the verbal 
jates have hardly opened. 


Reminiscences, aphorisms, opin- 
ions, digressions, bon mots, quotations 
(in at least four European languages 1, 
the names of the great and the good, H. 
G. Wells, Karl Popper, Raymond 
Aron. George Orwetl, Albert Camus, 
Tony Crosiand, Stendhal, Churchill, 
Keynes — the torrent continues for 
several hours and is unabate able. 

Unused to being upstaged he is not 
so much a conversationalist as n master 
of the dramatic monologue. Edward 
Shils, professor of sociology at the 
University of Chicago and a fellow of 
Pctcrhousc. Cambridge, recalls in u 
festschrift for Lasky published on (he 
occasion of his 6ti!li birthday that lie 
usually monopolises the conversation 
at dinner except when Arthur Koestler 
is present but even then he does 
“pretty well". 

Unable to sit still, ns Shils also 
noticed, Lasky always seems to he 
leaving the room — to check a refer- 
ence, borrow n dictionary to hunt down 
the etymology of nn elusive word or 
retrieve some essential paper. 

It is not simpfy tliral I.asky is u stnr 
— struck hy the razzle-dazzle of 
the euUmaWintcUeclu.il/poliiicul firma- 
ment, it is more that he litis never lost 
his youthful curiosity in ideas and their 
power to illuminate and change the 
world around him. 

Put scuvenger, part went her vane, 
he is a kind of Twentieth Century 
Autolycus snapping- up hitherto un- 
consi tiered intellectual trifles, raring 
hither and thither up and down the 
corridors of history, while keeping his 
antenna tuned to the Zeitgeist, Itis mind 
open, he hopes, to register the first 
intimations of change in the contem- 
porary intellectual climate. 

Open? Well, yes and no. To the 
extent that any editor chooses what 
shall be discussed and by whom the 
arena of debate is ulways limited, 
however in Encounter's case some 
would say that the strictly policed, 
slightly old-fashioned, intellectual 
perimeter fence is intolerably limiting. 

Pro-European, pro-American and 
fiercly anti-communist, the magazine is 
buUt on the rock of a commitment to 


what Lasky describes as the “absolut- 
ism of freedom". 

“The greatesr danger to freedom is 
tot alila nanism. The greatest danger is 
not from the extreme right or from the 
extreme left within society. The only 
way is through Soviet influence or 
domination. Tne West could fall under 
the shadow of that kind of totalitarian- 
ism with all this entails in the way of 
censorship, the Gulng Archipelago, 
etc”. 

The obverse of Lasky's loathing for 
Communism is a commitment to 
“humanistic values" which is difficult 
to disentnnglc from his wholehearted 
enthusiasm for the “values” of free- 
markct capitalism. 

The origins of his convictions are 
obscure. He talks vaguely “of the first 
shock of war; “of his growing aware- 
ness" that politics had a tragic dimen- 
sion and that intellectual commitment 
wus a dangerous thing and could 
involve suffering"; of “little personal 
things"; and of “wanting to warn all the 
world of the tragic dimension and of 
the notion of evil". 

“My whole generation with os grout 
a freedom ns we ever had. We hud 
reasonable opportunities, we were 
never hungry, wc Imd the satisfaction 
of feeling able to do a few things, teach 
a few people, write a few articles or 
books, nobody has really threatened 
us”, he says. * r Thc magazine is a little 
area of freedom. It creates a civilised 
space. It's a way of paying back a debt 
to society". 

It is tnis “civilised space” that the 
genial, if louuncious “Mel"Lasky is 
pcrcniully, although now urgently, 
having to defend. Under siege from die 
market forces he so enthusiastically 
supports, currently rising costs and un 
unfavourable exchange rate, Lasky, 
true to his lights, is energetically 
seeking an old-fashioned capitalistic 
solution — on enlightened free- 
enterprise fairy god-mother. 

In these straightened times ti would 
be madness to wish him anything but 
luck. However, (n return might one not' 
ask for a re -alignment of Encounter’s 
perimeter fence? 


Today marks the official opening of the 
French presidential election campaign. 
Tne rime is ripe for a round up of how 
ragber education fared under the pre- 
vious presidential term. Of course, it 
pay be that the incoming president will 
he M. Giscard d’Estaing himself which 
nggeste that present poudea for higher 
education will continue. But if a nval 

r^nlee** I*?— L.'.Jll ■ Mil- -1.. 


Universities under Giscard 


enrolled in this sector. Second are the 
76 universities which count some 
796,000 students from home and over- 


One such reform inaugurated by 
. Resident Giscard d'Estaing and un- 
luely to change,- is the creation of a 
separate Ministry for Higher Educp: 
“on. To date, tnis appointment has 
wn held by Jean-Pierre Soisson from 
iv/4 to December 1975 and thereafter 
“V Mme Saunier Seite. . 

Whether Of the Left,' Right or Cen- 
all candidates wiil be giving diffe- 
rent ndanebs to proposed poliaes for 
^ higher /sector especially those . 
wmcb affect participation Ini the run- 
■ 'be university. But all will have 

^Qritod thtfGhcardian Inteipretalion 
oiThe Faure reforms of November 

All derision-making In France is 
wrcuQtscribed by history and by a 
«.l?»° , bf competing private and 
• Public lotetests. -Jhis Is doubly true in 
derislon-makittg. As n re- 
vjft of Us Republican, secular ana 
traditions, education tends to 
[^identified with and Is. admlnfctra- 


to bring about. in practice 
» ,°f . the society’s most cherished 
V| dues. Not content with mere 
^Utility, and fraternity, the 
^em Is expwted to provide in add!- 
nf*7 t f uelfteof technocrats and admi- 
ItSi? foT8 ‘^bie of piloting the State 


books, and which provide, two- 
year vocationally-oriented diploma 
courses. Though traditionally free and 
open to all holders of the baccalaureat, 
a policy of selection is slowly being 
introduced into the university sector. 
Specifically, selection takes place prior 
to entry to the University Institutes of 
Technology and in the traditional 
faculties before moving on to third 
and fourth year studies following a 
two-year . general diploma’ (DEUG), 
intrbducea In 1973. - ■ :: • • 

under the presidency of M. Giscard 
d'Estaing, main attention has been 
directed towards the mass sector of 
higher education. The Minister whom 
he entrusted with these policies for 
most of this period was Mme Alice 
Saunier Seite, despite the fact that she 
failed in the legislative elections of 
1978 to be elected as deputy for Mou. 

Mme Saunier Seite’s position coin- 
cides with : the growing -pattern of 
presidential government since 1958, 


administration was (he Higher Educa- 
tion Guideline Law of autumn 1968. 
Only the scarred veterans of the stu- 
dent uprising of May 1968 will remem- 
ber that this was drawn up in response 
to student demands by the ubiquitous 
Edgar Faure. It concentrated upon 
three reforms: participation, auton- 
omy and pluridisripiinarity. The latter 
was quickly revealed to be shibboleth. 
No more than 5 per cent of under- 
gradulale courses paid even tip service 
to the notion, ■ 

The battle remained to be fought 
over the meaning and the implementa- 
tion of the other, proposals giving the 
universities • gfoWer . Independence 
from (^tndaawiiuBMtia tnelrjnier- 
ntti affair*. Thtf legfr&tiWi had seemed 
to accord the. new university depart- 
ments known as UER (unites d'e- 
iiSBignement el de Recherche) greater 
autonomy-in the domain of teaching, 
research and curriculum. The univerii- 
ties were typposwJ to baye a greater 
say over their administrative finufinon- 
da( affairs. This: was ftot to be. 

In 1976; (lie ministry (then Secretar- 
iat of Stale) decreed a reform of the 
Masters and the licfim degrees, In 
effect; years three and four niter entry 


university courses. 

Students rushed onto the streets in 
some of the worst rioting since 1968. 
Examinations were disrupted and the 
atmosphere of crisis and. tear gas pre- 
vailed on and off for-more than three 
months. 

.' Opposition to the "vocationalisra" 
or ptullistinism perceived within the 
proposals was more the excuse titan the 


courses which ostensibly it had con- 
ceiled lo the UER’s under the Faure 
legislation.' 

-. As If oblivious of the 1968 Guideline 
Law, the National Council for tfighcr 
Education and Research ret up technic- 
al study groups to vatidute all graduate 
courses put forward by the universities. 
This Indeed marked a significant reas- 


five-year peridd only. with additional 
discretionary power* to be retained by 
the minister and her officials. . 

One direct outcome was a refusat to 
validate graduate programmes (n cer- 
tain universities in the summer of 198(1. 


This year the old Consell Consultadf 
Unrversitaire has been replaced by (he 
Cornell Superieur des Corps Universi - . 
taires which exercises tight government 
oversight of staff appoint meats. Di- 
vided into 54 disciplinary subject com- 
mittees one third of ils members arc 
nominated directly by the Minister 
who also presides over it. Take in 
conjunction with z reform of 1979 
which increased lo 50 per cent pro- 
fessorial membership of University 
Councils, the 1981 measure is intended 
lo return academic authority to staff 
professorial standing dispossessed by 
the 1968 Faure reforms. 

History may suggest that recent 
government policy bos favoured neith- 
er Left nor. Right, nor even academe. 
Rather, it aims at taking a ulilarian 
approach which slices across the poli- 
tical continuum, with humanities and 
arts being pared to the quick. 

Under Giscard d’Estaing the French 
univeisdty has .seen itself. transformed 
into an institution engaged in short- 
term adjustments to changes in the 
economy — a policy exercised in 
Britain mainly through the non uni- 
versity, sector. For high level manpow- 
er, needs over the medium term are still 
provided bis the gnuidcs rcofes. Thus, 
over the pas( seven years, the French 
university has been made to serve as a 
flexible buffer developing shun cycle 
higher education which government 
economic policy demands. 

In the course of GLvcani’s presiden* 
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ecu f cd/es, ranging from the 
^E,Potytechhjque at the summit 
natlonale de la 
“ratfllqug, S6m«? j00|000 students are 


clan" minister, . . 

creased al.flie expense of the political 
"barons". Her administrative talents 
are recognized even by opponents to be 
formidable even though hatchet-man 
policies have done little to Improve fref • 
popularity with former university col- 
leagues, Under her administration.^ 
government has refrained frpm difetf 
'financial assaults on the 
Instead, the mass sector has fait the 


upon the occupational outlets to 
which graduate studies should lead. 
Masters degrees, it snld, should in- 
clude specialized academic training 
leading to vocational outlets. Reac- 
tions were swift. Mme Saunier Suite 
laced a tidal wave of opposition from 
both staff and students Invoking the 
rights dfUERS tqcontroi the, curricu- 
lum; The Secretary of State was conde- 
mned for harnessing the university to 
(bp chariot wheels of. industry and,, 
more insidiously, of introducing wW- 
lion into years three aqd four of the 


of submissions in sits and only 10 per 
cent In science graduate programmes 
were slushed; •• 

" In short, the : thrust . of .Gismd's 
administration has beta jo reassert a 
frtuliiionoi French concern with econo- 
mic planning regardless of his prede- 
ccssor's. concern — and' indeed, his 
own — to liberalise tlie internal run- 
ning of higher education. Certainly, 
the decision ta link graduate courses 
more, and rncre with tlie economy was 
taken' by Jcuh Pierre Stf&pni as w j ly a? 
•1975. 


to its traditional place of uubboraina- 
ttoo to the State and away from the 
lioiion of u partnership with U adv- 
anced iii the after math of the 11968 
uprising. It is. particularly ironju that 
discard's Republic dedicated to .the 
slogan of advanced liberalism , restored 
Napoleon to his position in ihuTVench 
university so soon after lie had been $6 
forcibly removed. 

Sally Jeukfnson mi 
Guy Neave 
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Economies are forcing a change in attitude to Third World schooling, writes John O’Leary 


Last week, without fanfare, an 
administrative reorganization look 
place which may come to he seen as a 
watershed in Britain's aid effort in (he 
field of higher education. Although 
little obvious clumgc is likely in the 
short term, force of circunistunces, 
economic and otherwise, seems hound 
to jolt the system into a new era. 

The outward sign i>f movement 
came with the incorporation of the 
former Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas into the 
British Council. The Govcment's 
desire for rationalization, expressed in 
Sir Leo Pliotzky’h White Paper on 
quangos, fmully came to fruition after 
a long and sometimes fraught court- 
ship between the two institutions 
when vice chancellors agreed to alter 
the I UC’s articles of government nnd 
hand over formal control to the Brit- 
ish Council. 

Together with the Technical Educa- 
tion and Training Organization for 
Overseas Countries, which joined the 
fold last year, the new Higher Educa- 
tion Division will establish a virtual 
monopoly of Government funded aid 
projects beyond school level. 
Although the Association of Cunt- 
nion wealth Universities docs operate 
in the same field, it relies entirely on 
money raised from the institutions 
themselves, with the exception of its 
involvement in the Commonweal I h 
Scholarship mid Lei low ship Plan. 

The IUC has been enlarged to 
become the Inter University and 
Polytechnic Council, which will select 
the members of a new standing com- 
mittee of the British Council. Mr 
Geoffrey Tribe, former head of the 
British Council in Nigeria, has been 
given the task of guiding the new unit 
through its formative yunrs, culminat- 
ing in a review of the new arrange- 
ments in 1084. 

Although possible in theory, it is 


Aiding quiet changes 
in overseas education 


inconceivable that (he review should 
result in steps back towards the 
arrangements which have satisfied the 
universities for 30 years, no matter 
how reluctant they were to relinquish 
them. More likely, in spile of guaran- 
tees included in the agreement gov- 
erning the merger, is that the work 
will Become more closely integrated 
into the mainstream of the council’s 
operations once the review is com- 
plete. 

For the moment, the new I UPC 
should remain virtually untouched by 
the merger. It is not moving into the 
headquarters of the British Council 
for five months and will continue to 
work on programmes which were 
under way or in the pipeline long 
before the merger look place. 

In the longer term, however, the 
merger. Government spending 
policies and the plight of the univer- 
sitius can hardly lie expected to leave 
educational aid untouched. Indeed, 
internal ionai developments were 
already pointing to changes in aid 
activities regardless of nny rationaliza- 
tion exercises. 

The lUCs role in developing insti- 
tutions of higher education in post- 
colonial nations was. though still 
necessary in some countries, in 
decline. While foreign universities 
value the links made possible by the 
council, several of the countries which 


had seen the main thrust of the IUCs 
efforts have become more assertive 
and , self-reliant. Singapore, for ex- 
ample, is the latest state to set up its 
own staff recruitment operation in 
London — a function previously 
entrusted to the IUC. 

Incorporation into the British 
Council, and the geographical expan- 
sion that will bring, is bound to accel- 
erate the process of change. Whereas 
(he institutions with which the IUC 
dealt arc almost exclusively Based on 
the British model and English speak- 
ing, the ending of international bar- 
riers with the British Council will now 
bring its successor into contact with 
all parts of the world. Universities of 
the Continental type will require r 
new approach but compensation will 
come in the great potential for expan- 
sion into uncharted teritory, suen as 
Chinn in particular. 

The limiting factor, inevitably, will 
be finance. The British Council’s 
funding problems have been well 
chronicled and were only marginally 
ameliorated by the Prime Minister's 
personal intervention last year, which 
restored • part of its grant. And the 
overall aid budget has suffered more 
than most Government spending since 
the Tories came to power. 

Higher education’s share of this 
diminishing cake should benefit from 
the concentration of activities under 


the British Council but has never 
bean large. Some £90m went on edu- 
cation projects for developing coun- 
tries in 1979 and it has been esti- 
mated that higher education 
accounted for approximutely £7m, or 
1 per cent of the total aid budget. 

The Overseas Development Ad- 
ministration, witich is responsible for 
distributing the money, is sympathetic 
to education’s case. Indeed, u recent 
ODA background paper began: 
"Education is the key factor in 
development. It is a means of further- 
ing social and economic growth nnd 
improving the prospects of ordinary 
men and women.” 

But, as Mr Richard Griffiths, 
former director of the IUC, noted, 
universities no longer enjoy their pre- 
vious' public appeal either in Britain 
or in many of the developing nations, 
and the temptation is to channel a 
greater proportion of funds elsewhere. 
Governments in the Third World 
have begun to ask themselves 
whether they derive maximum benefit 
from expensive university operations 
or whether they might not do better 
to concentrate on lower level educa- 
tion, particularly of the non-formal 
type. 

In Britain there is more support for 
aid of the basic kind, such as disaster 
relief, and little scope for any planned 
expansion of aid of any sort while 


existing policies prevail. As > 
agencies are being forced 
increasingly to multEj ^ 

grammes for new projects ** 

New initiatives will often de» , 
on the ability of offlciaU ft 
ources such as the World Bank 2 
the European Development F iS 

which do have funds available^ 
those able to master the syS 5 
present they provide only u 
proportion . of the money 2 
through British programmes but2 

encc CCrtH,n 10 haVC * 8r0wing S 

In the meantime, the ODA u 
Britain's main contribution still hi 
held of staff recruitment, provifo 
advisory services and assist™ h £ 
establishment of links with ovtnl! 
institutions. Ironically, it is here tfc 
the financial crisis of Brifeii unjwr. 
sities could provide a silver 11% 

Under normal drcumiaxM t 
would be hard to envisage the |<m 
total of 2,500 Britons working abroad 
in education being maintained (ate 
the Government is running fop ^ 
expatriation supplement paid Kitten 
However, if large numbers often, 
ers do lose their jobs, there nuy fc 
no shortage of people prepared toe 
abroad and take re I a lively low alia 
to supplement early rettretoenl to 
sions. 

The combination of factors aw 
but lead to some reorientation ol 
educational aid policy. Fean a- 
pressed by supporters of the IUC 
mode of operation that the an, 
rationalized system would be om- 
bureaucratic and ineffective may hat 
been exaggerated. But those bora 
for the status quo to be maiautnu 
seem sure to be disappointed, as At 
emphasis falls more on staff deittop- 
ment and short-term projects, albeit 
at the. expense of some long culti- 
vated institutional relationships. 


Alan Franks argues for the playwright who chronicled his country’s bitterest times 


Richard Hoggnrt and others may be 
right about the need for more televi- 
sion plays reflecting life in Northern 
Ireland today. They can .have few 
grounds for complninl about the 
attention being paid to the drumn 
which arose from an earlier equally 
troubled Irish epoch. 

The greatest stagc-chronicler of 
those fiercely remembered troubles 
was SeBn O'Casey, an unrepentantly 
political writer at a time when the 
more sublime and poetic fashions of 
Yeats still dominated Irish letters, [f 
there were .today a figure with only 
half his ability to turn the riddled con- 
flicts of nationalism Into a theatrical 
backdrop, the past 12 years would at 
least have known the corapensation of 
throwing up some enduring master- 
pieces, 

Not that all O'Casey’s contem- 
poraries wanted to see his plays 
endure. By the time The Plough and 
the Stars opened at the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, in February l92o,; 
the Easter rising of 1916 hatl become 
the object of an altered perception. 
What was originally viewed as the vir- 
tually mutinous act of a minority had 
been . legitimised (and even made r 
heroic* thanks- largely to the. oafish 
reprisals of . the British] 'ns a founda- 
tion of the -dew nationalism; To be 
reminded of.the squalor and petty 
looting that had cotoured. the whole 
nffhlr was not at all what was wanted. 

There are a hrimbCriof thlqgs: . 
peping today \vhlch In' thejr Own vpry 1 '. 
different ‘ ways dm only: haVe 'drer 
effect of restoring O'Casey’S influence 
and of making new audiences seek 1 
the lessons, . -dramatic, social add; 
- pcUtlcal. pf his work. • 

The past two years hove seen major 
revivals of three of his most famous 
plays. The Plough, and the Starsi The 
Shadow of a Gunman arid, most sue- 1 
cessfully, Jif/ib and the Paycock. : 


Sean O’Casey: 
writing the wrongs 
of Ireland 


which were to find their way un- 
equivocally into his work. There was 
the affair of Dr. Michael O'Hickey, a 


cause cclebre which, like many that 
O'Casey was to espouse, ended in 
defeat. O’Hickey, who was professor 



of Irish at St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynootli, published a pamphlet urg-' 
ing the adoption of Irish as a compul- 
sory requirement for matriculation at 
the New University. The revival 
movement was being strongly resisted 
by the Catholic bishops who sensed a 
threat to their role as spokesmen on 
educational affairs. 

• “For the first time,” writes Hunt, 
"we see Sean In his lifelong role of 
crusader against ecclesiastical tyranny. 


calling on Republicans, nationalists 
and Gaelic Leaguers to rise up and 
-demand the reinstatement of O’Hio- 


There have just been two television' 
histories, one ,13-part, The other five*; ’ 
part, ‘ both focussing closely on.lhct 


dark , and tangled days of which 
d’Casey Wrote: the Great 'War itself,' 
in' which titany a. nationalist and loyal-; 
1st alike fought' In. the hope of their 
cause’s perferrmfint later; the Easter 
. rising; the .bitter guerrilla campaign 1 
against the “Taos" and the "Aujties”; 
' and the dvii war" between Republican 
and Ftee, Stater. ■ * • ' ' ' 

O'Casey has been hiduded in : a 
series of six Irish liyes jqsLpubHshed 
‘by GUI and MafcmJflan, and he finds 
himself lit distinguished company, the 


O’ Casey: 60 years ahfl'ad ■ - ..... 

other jive being Colllqs; Parnell.' 
G-SIg, Joyce arid ge Valera, 1 
Ills n very we ted trie and at^esslble 
biography*' written by, HughTHyitt, 
who wns profeisrir of- dmroaht MW- 
cheater UpWerehy between 1961 land; 
1 9*73 . (also ' ait . ex UliDS president' 
and fprindpr . arid direcior'.bf,. Bristol' 
Old VtcJ. Mprt sfthifl^rit& Id thte= 
cohtejtt ; he is an nuiKdrity; on the' Ms- , 
lory' of the Abbey Theatre. The Mac? 7 
always at the centre 6f hUgi’ arid. pas£ 
slonatc ' .controversies in the ; early: 
decades or the conhJry. Hc wrote the, 


key, but his efforts were In vain for 
neither Sinn Feincrs nor Leaguers 
could afford to Incur the hostility of 
the bishops. So Dr O’Hickey was 
abandoned to fight a lonely and frus- 
trating battle in Rome and to be 
finally defeated by the .pressures and 
promptings of the Irish caucus and. of 
Cardinal Lpgue himself. In 1916 he 
died in Ireland, ! impoverished and 
forgotten. But by Sean he was to be 
commemorated ai a martyred hero in 
a chapter ot Drunis Under the Win- 
do w. ..£• . •. 

By )9li, with the deeply rooted 
industrial crisis in Dublin coming, to a 
te^.-vQ’Gasey joined' Jim Larichvs 
< Jrfen Tramppit and General Workers’ 
; Upton, Tw.o years later, after, the 
great , . lockqut of J 91 3, he was to 
despair, pf ever seeing nationalism arid 
; the tebour - movement proceed in tan- 
dem/ Such rift ideal angered both flip 
.-Gaelip.pjagud and the Irish Rebbulb 
can. ^tothentoodi 

: '_ift l, hdugh.;.Tluut Is very lucid- on 


.. i. uiese • pre-war 

.••.T”/ ; Ihef 1S»13. lock-out arid the 
i'-5 v ofthdTrish.Citlzens’ Army; 

twthUv /ptibiisbed ‘ Abbey/ Ifi- thfr- 1 2?°i 


?, ^ ci -i 0:re8e&rch wd erdate the 






with the stHge besieged, police swim- : 
ing Into tne auditorium, and 
stench of stink bombs filling t k A 
whose arm was raised on the stige Im 
the following declamation? • 

“You have disgraced yodnek | 
again. Is this to be an ever tecuma 
celebration of the arrival of I™ ; 

f enius? Synge first and t&cn Opiq- j 

he news of the happening of i« w ■ 

few minutes will go from oounuyu ; 
countiy. Dublin has rocked ’ 

of genius. From such a ; scca , c “® ; 
theatre went forth thejaiw oI W I 
Equally the fame of O Ony ate 1 
here tonight. This is his apotatt®,^ 

It was W. B. himself, of coune. W 
impromptu?. Not exactly. As MV 
Hunt reminds us, Yeau, • 

inaudible in the din, had made w 
prime The Irish Times with S . 
his speech! . 

Hunt also puts the . 

tions to The Plough and Jwu ** 
Into context. The 
been deeply menacing 
ns|jects of Irish self-este|m, W. . 
least it saved its ire for the 
of civil war. Whereas, “ln J«^ . 
there are no heroes, only ncon*^ 

It was one of the most ^ . ve- 
in O’Casey’s life thot. the^JJ^ 
which wounded him to.the^n®» 
its rejection of Tlle SlIver 
which was itself such a ; 

of the national revival, snoow 
been sustained in lean yearn wl^ 
that had verged on tj 

r Tn 1957, seven yea^W^; 

death In.. En^and. OO^ ^ 
slddred Juno, and ^ 

engendered it. ThbJW.)W^^ ; . 

. . a fight between ^ 
a. few words included 
made by .brie of (hem' 

The difference . 
ties Vfla trivial,. 

not worth a fight ( 

But they weni to. 
devastatedTreland 
:. Q’Casey was 

and ' they were . ■;$ 
Ye'ata’ ; 'There' ; 

the 1 reladpnshlp b ^ rtr jbr # : 
affairs: and (xilitics gS iw»;; 
buf then he was v- 

In a country, of otvn h J ■ 

Seeing the pla*. gg.. 
outfitanaiiig pro d uc^n- . . r. 

; the thought- that bc,^{ 

time was sjriipiy 

prttfise he-was‘Bboat:g,W^.^.! 
andthevaanoy 

, 'and Macmillan, £2i50)-. •. , 
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^ Rrt,ta McKle The Natfhe 

Star of page and screen caution 


Carl Sagan is a star among science 
populansers. Whie Britain revels in the 
amiable eccentricities of our Patrick 
Moores and Magnus Pykes, Brooklyn- 
born Sagan, dirctor of the laboratory 
for planetary studies and professor of 
astronomy and space sciences at Cor- 
nell Uniersity, offers the perfect 
credentials required to put science on 
the screen and page - gaunt good 
looks; a fine acadTemic pedigree and a 
disarming way with words. 

This last quality has already won him 
America’s 1978 Pulitzer Prize for liter- 
ature and has led him to describe the 
«oiks of Eric von Daniken, who 
believes man’s ancient civilisations 
were the work of aliens, as mere 
"temporal chauvenism”; emulate the 
ringing phases of Genesis to show that 
science, when eloquently expressed, 
seems just as wonderful and mystical as 
the Bible; and to describe our planet as 
"the shore of the cosmic ocean . So far 
"we have waded a little out to sea, 
enough to dampen our toes or at most 
wet our ankes”, 45-year-old Sagan 
states in his newly-published book 
Coiniar. “The water seems inviting" 
he afids. “The ocean calls” . •. 

The book is being released prior to 
the BBC’s screening of his 13-pnrt 
television series of tne same nRme in 
June - which promises to do for 
astronomy what David Attenbor- 
ough’s Life on Earth did in Britain for 
zoology. In America it has turned out 
to be the most popular show in the 
history of public television broadcast- 
ing, attracting audiences of 20 million 
for some episodes, and in Japan, where 
Cosmos is being screened for a second 
time, it has proved to be the most 
popular foreign television series ever 
shown there. 

Similarly the book, Cosmos, has 
been top of the New York Times best 
seller list for months - which is prob- 
ably more a reflection of the impact of 
the television series than Sagan's 
admirable writing. He describes the 
show which took three years to make, 
cost 8.5m dollars, involved 150 people 
kt production and was Aimed on 40 
locations in 12 countries - as “the 
ringle longest most sustained project of 
ray life". 

It mainly covers the birth and de- 
velopment of astronomy but also 
touches other general topics in the 
interaction os science and civilisation. 
It was successful "because it was the 
first", said Sagan, and also because of 
Us ambitious and imaginative use of 
^racial effects. 

'For instance, in the second epi- 
Rne, there Is a stunning sequence in 
*hich I prick ray finger with the thorn 
of a rose in Kew Gardens, The camera 
rooms Into the drop of blood, seems to 
^ler It, finds a particular blood cell, 
enters the blood cell, travels through 

cytoplasm to a nuclear pore, enters 
rate the nucleus of the cell and there we 
Bm ourselves in the world of the 
nucleic acids", 

"We even show a correctly function- 
rag model of DNA with its tens of 
thousands of atoms in correct posi- 
tions. It ^ives a real sense of baroque 



i I 


Carl Sagan: line pedigree 

colleague Gentry Lee, set about raising 
public funds for a major scientific 
scries which would rival British im- 
ports such as Life on Earth and 
Bronowski’s The Descent of Man that 
had been hugely successful in America. 

Yet the subsequent success of Gu- 
mos, together with the rise or popular 
scientific publishing in America and 
the huge public interest in the recent 
Voyager missions to Jupiter und 
Saturn, have not blinded Sagan to the 
problems now facing US scientific 
research, particularly projects carried 
out in space. 

A designer of experiments on board 
the Viking probes nnd a consultant to 
other National "Aeronautics and 
Space Administration planetary mis- 
sions, he is quick to point out that after 
Voyager Two's rendezvous with 
Saturn later this year, there will be a 
five-year gRp in which America will 
have no deep sea space missions send- 
ing back Information. In contrast, 
every year between 1962 and 1981 
there has been a working US probe of 
some kind on a planet or moon. 


"There seems to be enormous 
opposition in the Reagan administra- 
tion to the funding of science in 
general. There have been major cuts 
across the board, and we now in the 
position of eating the seedcom of basic 
scientific research", Sagao added in 


typical metaphorical style. 


Similarly he points out that there is 
no presidential science adviser, no 
admlnstrator for NASS, ano associate 
administrator for space science and no 
■director of planetary programmes at 
present - which gives an indication of 
the low priority this kind of science, 
indeed, .ail science, now attracts in 
America. 

Nevertheless, space missions to the 
planets of the solar system can be 
justified in several ways, he believes. 
Firstly, there is their importance in 
gaining 9 true perspective of Earth, 
allowing us to develop accurate predic- 
tive science in areas such as geology 

and meteofology uringdtfier planets u 
crimps risoni ' 

Secondly there is their impact in our 
search for who we are. “There b a basic 
human desire to find out whcp We 
come from and how. we fit into the 
random cosmos around its. Planetary 
exploration, Is: the perfect topi for 
answering many of these questions”. 

And lastly thcro is thou value in the 
development of benign high technolo- 
gy; A spacecraft has to operate and 
function successfully' In a nosijje en- 
vironment on its own for.up to JUyear, 
a task which helps push, technology, to 
its limits. ;• i . i - 

Thjs could hnve advantages for coin-' 
merclal ventures such, as remote deep, 
sea mining vessels, although Sagan 
remains suspicious about arguments 
which stress iportant ^pifi-ofls -from 


to another sequence, the producers 
^create the great library of Alexandria 
“ the flfat true research institute" - 
trough use; of a large-scale model 
manufactured according to ,the. best 
rottolarly evidence. Using axi advanced 
camera technique known as Magi- 
“mi Sagan is seen apparently walking 
HMmd the ancient nails that were 
pjroyed in the Fourth CEntury ad 
where Greek scientists such as 
^fltwthenes, Hipparchus; Euclid, 
raja Dionysius gathered to study. It was 
*? successful arid plausible that the 
pfiyptian Tourist Board was apparent-, 
JJ'.'jeriged with inquiries from people 
^ing to visit the great library]' 

. T« Sagan maintains that he would 
P/ cqntext if people- canle 
J tne series remembering no. 
JJJPlUific facts but with a sense that 
.*«?nce Itself is accessible and is not an' 
«t»vity confined to Socially backward 
who wear .white coats. ,f We 
show ihat science coud stir 


^"|®d . l O shawThat science coud stir 
w audience arid wfeqf to great pains to 
^.accurate, yet cbqipellfng?*. 

L *5! er ® was; Hpwjever, another major 
setting up.: the series, 
•Viwfc 1 a P a Jj?J' to the success of; the 
hv ikI{ vn Mars - brought on 

hnrrifri ■ 15 to detect, llfe tfiere 
™rrlfjed Sagan,’ who together with 


indeed. Sagan was a strong critic of 
the money spent on putting American 
men on the moon which was done 
purely for political purposes in (he 
wake of the Bay of Pigs fiasco and 
Russian space .successes, he stated, and 
should therefore have been paid solely 
by the US Secretary of State’s depart- 
ment and not out of the science budget. 

That is typically firm speaking for 
Sagan who is also known for his strong 
opposition to the views of the paraset- 
encc writers such os von Dnnkten and 
Charles Berlitz who believe strange 
extraterrestial influences have shaped 
Earth’s past and present. Their books 
arc “mere superstitions" says Sagan 
who claims they are also dangerous 
because they condition people to he 
uncritical. 

Similarly, Sagan is quite resolute in 
opposing creationism, the alleged 
scientific doctrine which claims biblical 
explanations arc as viable as Darwin- 
ism. “Its exponents say they want 
equal time given to the teaching of 
creationism m schools. I would he far 
more complucent about this, if I 
thought they would allow equal time 
for prenching Darwinism in chur- 
ches. . 

As part of his commitment to these 
views Sagan gives his name and testi- 
mony in many legal cuses where he 
believes scientific truth and validity arc 
being seriously questioned, which rep- 
resents a significant additional work- 
load for a scientist who lives only fur his 
science - be it as a researcher, presen- 
ter, teacher or writer. 

“Astronomy is my work and my 
relaxation. 1 have wished only to be an 
astronomer since I was a boy and as I 
thought then that 1 would only be able 
to do this in my spare time, it is an I 
added bonus for me to be paid to entry 
out both my work aad hobby”. 

The son of an American mother and 
Russian i migrant father, the young 
Carl Sagan received some of his first 
enthusiasm for science from the pulp 
science fiction of Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs - a strange source of inspiration 
for a gifted stuaent who later entered 
Chicago Univesity as a 16-year-old on a 
scholarship, leaving nine years later in 
1960 with a PhD in astronomy and 
astrophysics. 

During his vacation months he 
helped breed, fruit flies -for biology 
experiments Bt the Indiann University 
laboratory of Nobel Prize winner Her- 
mann Muller - a fortunate training for 
a scientist destined to become one of 
the first leaders of a new generation of 
exobiologists, those scientists Who 
study extraterrestial life and possible 
occurrence elsewhere in the universe. 


Sagan later studied at the Universi- 
ty of California at Berkely for two 
yearn - collaborating with Russian 


that paid 
dividends 

The caution shown by union leaders 
who reached Iasi October's deal with 
the local authorities on purt-limc lec- 
turer’ pay and salary structures has 
been amply justified. 

The agreement cleared up one 
anomaly - the position of part-timers 
whose workload was in distinguish able 
from that of a full time lecturer. It also 
secured a long-standing national objec- 
tive - the replace ment of widely rang- 
ing regional pay rates with a simplified 


year's phasing. 

But it gave the employers plenty of 
scope for u full scale-evaluation of the 
implications at the some time bs nego- 
tiations on the position of lecturers 
who worked less than 20 hours - often 
in different colleges. 

Six months later officials front both 
sides arc still tying to thrash out a way 
of bridging the gap. 

The nrnjoc issue outstanding is how 
lo calculate whether part timers who 
work mure thnn 60 per cent of the full 
week should liuve the right to associate 
lecturer status. 

An associate lecturer agreement bus 
been available to authorities for some 
time but hus been largely neglected. 
The October deal turned this voluntary 
arrangement into a requirement in the 
case of part timers working more than 
60 per cent off the full time week, and it 
is tne basis for calculating this entitle- 
ment which is causing the delay. 

If offrinls fail to find the basis for 
resolving the differences the question 
of u reference to arbitration is not 
being mlcd out by union leaders. 

Last April’s Clegg report said that 
the failure to pay hourly paid stuff on a 
pro rata basis with their full lime 
colleagues offended against the prin- 
cipals of comparability, and noted, 
evidently with some surprise, that the 
practice established for years in the 
schools bad not been extended to 
further education. 

The Burnham meeting which finally 
formally reached a provisional agree- 
ment spanned eight hours of intense 
bargaining - “exceedingly complex 
anddifflcult” according to thQ National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education. 

There was pressure from all sides for 
a4 speedy a settlement as possible, as 
the discussions related to the 1979 
claim, were still continuing after the 
1980 claim had been settled, and could 
run on possibly until the 1981 round 
began. i . 

The Natfhe representatives on the 
teachers’ panel strongly felt that their 
union should back the cfeal. 

In an internal document they set out 
the "significant advances” it offered: 
• Appointment of lecturers who do a 
significant amount of part time work as 


During negotiations management 
officials had warned of the effect on the 
adult education and art colleges of an 
expensive agreement which might 
price these parts of the service our of 
the market or raise other problems. 

The employers had won breathing 
space which enabled them to assess the 


The employers had won breathing 
space which enabled them to assess the 
deal before September when impor- 
tant aspects were to be implemented - 
(he national rates which would signifi- 
cantly raise the pay of all part timers 
and the right of accosintc lecturer 
status for people lecturing equal to 60 

E crcent or the full week - and thus 
egan to make use of it. 

Some authorities responded by im- 


scientist. I. S. Shakovski on the book 
Intelligent Life in the Universe - before 
moving to Cornell University. Since 
then hfe has produced several best- 
selling popular science books such as 
The Cosmic Connexion and The Dra- 
gons of Eden\ made crucial eaperi- 
tnefau and predictions about planetary 
conditions nt the rote r sysfont ; Und is 
now Working on the next major NASA 
mission to Jupiter, the Galileo satellite 
which will orbit the giant plant releas- 
ing smalt probes Into its cnijhlngly 
dense atmosphere. • . 

£fter more than twb yea'rt absence , 
He is also making a welcome returd to 

R are research -nis favourite occupa- 
on, although this is being tempered 
with work on another project, a science 
fiction flbn aria book pased on human 
confatt with intelligent aliens and 
which involves collaboration, with 
novelist' Amt Dniyari wjth whom he 
now lives after'the recent break-up of 
hi$ manage. 

Yet science fiction, intert nining tH it 
may be, pales into insignificance when 
compared to wql science which is 


■:-h r-, 


JIU1I UUliaia tw — . — r — - r ., .. 

and willgive (he world non-Htick frying 
pans in rctunt. is a bankrupt argu- 
ment,” he added. - V;; 


afwayai mote imaginative ^ arid subtle 
simply because it Is true. Sagari added. 
The leading star, of astronomy rntiy 
haVe his head in the heavens, but as 


associate lecturer (with Improved pro- 
tection Under employment law as well 
as comparable pay.) 

• The promise of talks' on the possibil- 
ity that staff working Jn more Utan one 
college could have their hours aggre- 
gated in seeing whether .they would 

a uafify for associate (ecturer status. 

► The abolition of hourly pates in cases 
where staff were doing the equivalent, 
of a foil lime job! 

• A single system of national pay rates 
to replace the regional system by 
September 198L 




lowest-paid category of work to Im- 
prove pay for lecturers In port*, 
vocational non-advanced work. 

- 'Recomriiending, . acceptance, the 
negotiators xnid: *The alternative . . 
was arbitration. In considering this the 
panel felt ihe matter wax complex and 
not likely to be appreciated by arbitra- 
tors in its complexity, hence an award 
may be unintentionally . ■ disadvan- 
tageous". . " . ", / . ; ■ ■ 

They also said that the offer which 
the arbitral ton would consider would 
be inferior to what had teen put on the 
iab?e in Burnhuin, and that (he adv- 
ances made Sit negotiations, would be 
tail. 


always i 

VqtiUty. 


i'( remain, firmly planted in 


union’s . executive called . It a "real 
breakthrough,*' although die admitted 
it contained some problems. 


posing a moratiorium on new appoint- 
ments and building up of extra hours 
which might cxcecea the thresh hold 
until they nad. costed the implications. 
Others embarked nn an offcia! work to 
rule: they refused to pay the higher 
regional rates payable from September 
last year until the national negotiations 


a Burnham report circulated to mnkc 
them legally hinging. There were a 
number of instances of authorities 
cither reducing contact hours lo mnkc 
sure their staff would not qualify next 
September or - according to the Asso- 
ciation for Adult and Continuing 
Education - telling lecturers working 
IS hours a week or more thun their 
work load would be reduced unless 
they signed away their right to associ- 
ate lecturer status. 

Nat flic’s national executive was in- 
structed by the union’s national council 
earlier this year to ensure that the 
agreement covering people working 20 
hours a week or more was im- 
plemented, and to resist "by nil possi- 
ble means" attempts by authorities to 
breach the spirit of the agreement by 
reducing current part time hours. 

But management officials were 
quick to point out that the October 
deal specifically referred to hours of 
teuching in September 1981, and h.id 
not cuotuined a clause preventing 
individual authorities from reshaping 
the service to match thicr tightly 
constrained budgets. 

A sub-committee of the Burnham 
FE Committee tried to resolve the 
differences over practical implementa- 
tion without success in late February. 
A number of issues came near to being 
solved but the efforts foundered on the 
question of aggregation, and the mat- 
ter was referred to a full meeting of 
Burnham which was due the following 
week. This however was Ihe meeting 
set aside for discussion of the 1981 
salary claim, and after talks spanning 
90 minutes it was clear that there would 
be no time to deal with both. A further 
meeting of Burnham was called last 
month specifically to thrash out the 
problems, but after a morning of talks 
this too was adjourned. 

. Union leaden are now under fire 
Grom both sides. Their. own meraben 
accuse the m of not going far enough, of 
allowing authorities to flout the agree- 
ment. The employers accuse them of 
pursuing claims which will wipe out the 
service in vast (nets of the country. 

Both charges they resist with angor, 
if not with surprise. They are aware 
that many lectureres expected the 
Clegg recommendation to pave the 
way for a port rimers’ bonanza and 
acknowledge the disappointment tfaar 
the October deal ana the subsequent 
activities . of some authorities bas 
caused. But they are still convinced 
that they could have gat no.more lafit 
authumn, could have got, much less, 
and may-make more significant gains in 
the years ahead. 

Attacking the employers' attitude, 
one said: "The blame is being put on 
the pay rises und changes in structure" 
and this is not true, adult education did 
not get wiped out in a lot of areas last 

-i l... v_ 


withdrawal of financing. 

"The interests of the service in the 
future arc best served by retaining 
professionalism and expertise with In it, 
and this depends on paying the rale for 
ihe job” 

What the Qctotar deal said: 

, • From January % 198V hourly paid 
staff regularly working 20 hours a week 
and required fo- undertake additional 
duties has the right In be , paid as 
full-time Lecturer 1 . ' : 

• From* September 1981 Part-titocre. 
who have ^ or come to have - hrgtilar 
class contact equal fo 60 percent of the, 
full lime commitment will hhve the' 
right to Associate Lecturer pay end 
conditions 

• Three Rational rates of part liiue pay 
bom September 1981. to replace. the 
existing regional rates ' 


David Jobbins 
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Winter days and northern lights 



At the latest Biennale the Swedish 
representation included an elegiac 
suite of four paintings of Ola Biilgrcn, 
called Winter Days. One of them is 
titled Reality’s Wllidow and presents 
from inside a high pre-modern window 
in its frame. You don't see the room, 
only Us warm, pale light. In the window 
frame a candle Is lit and a bonk fe open 
to read. Outside some black, naked 
branches, but besides and beyond 
them absolutely nothing, only the 
thick, impenetrable grey of a winter 
afternoon. 

This picture expresses very well the 
current situation of Sweden. It is still 
warm and perhaps even cosy, though 
the unseen inside may also hide an 
empty loneliness. What lies outside 
and ahead is not exactly threatening, 


their due. Rearmament, entrep- 
reneurship, erudition, school disci- 
pline, ana nuclear energy, were again 
elevated to their true, high, moral 
stature. The Swedish road to Gulag 
was vividly exposed, short as it is. 

Left liberal and Social Democratic 
sub-intellectuals dutifully played their 
parts according to the readapted script. 
They got angry, calling the eminent 
heroes names, such as "reactionaries". 
Here it was clearly demonstrated for . 
everybody that the “mass media Left” 
was calling for a pogrom, thereby 
finally, and unmlsttikeably revealing its 
Fascist character. 

So, it was a kind of local success. 
However, if we for a moment, disre- 


ftiend Gustafsson. He and Fagerberg 

In our continuing cpripc had different opinions about the 
HI our UUIl turning senes “theory or surplus value”, but with the 

Oil intellectual topo- latter a serious and fertile dialogue was 

graphy, Goran Therborn SjSf flftj 

explores the. sober land- surplus value and class Struggle apart, a 

scape of Scandinavia. 


from Croce to Ortega y OasKl, contn- \ 
buted to the centre of Boropwn ti 1 
ture. Cultural centres we ool ne» ; 
sarily political ones, Tie 'jot .< 

Un kpknr/T Viann O rsfth* Vr^nfll fjfdf. ■* • 


gard tho gusto of the performance and 
look at the text only, it seems that a 
Altai misjudgment ot genre was made 


and your candle, both of which might being play* 
be finished betimes. ■: ily play, b 

Well, uncertainly is common in these farce, 
times, and belief in progress is hastily What b< 
buried almost everywhere, sometimes the publics 
with all ceremonies respected, some- JanMyrda 
times not. It is rather rae quiet non- . ing a doct 
drama of it ail, that is more cbaracterls- United St 
deafly Swedish and Scandinavian- majority o 
• The world in small quiet places, such Western} 
as contemporary Scandinavia, takes on. .timoiitausl 
.a particular; character. Words do too. guild with 


by all actors and, sad to say, by B : gobd 
part of the audience as vreft. What was 
being played - was not (he classic moral- 
ity pTay, buj aQ obscene, or ludicrous 
farce. 1 

What became a debate opened by 

: l:. 


devour themselves, as there Is nothing 
else of sufficient size to feed them. 
Where everything else is trimmed and 
treasured, words have to be too. Thfs' 
rule wa^ proved by violation in Sweden 

,^;T^TfnteilfectualdebateinSWeden In 
1980 was about Intellectuals, power, 
arid intellectual responsibility, l.e.,a 
classic of the intellectual repertoire. 
The tube eti scene was quite up to date, 
with the USSR,’ the State, permissive 
Idft liberals and other left-wingers in 
the roles of vlllians,: and the, lone, or 
a|most alone, creative 1 : and. : morally 
responsible intellectual :bs hero. The 
stage was Svtnska Dagbladei In Stock- 
holm. It is SwetWh’a leading Conserva- 
tive dally. , rather well-run and in- 
creasingly broadminded in its discus- 
sion pages. A sober sceftery.; The cast 
ipcludcd actors ( Of literary; renown, 
even Of international .reputation, All 
the ingredients br a 1 bbblfc Rational 
performance: of a classical play 
rbadnptcU to the trends 6f the day were 
there, - as well as adjusted , tq the 


United States. Myrdal attacked the 
majority of Swedish (as an example of 
Western} intellectuals for being sen- 
timentalist romantics and e closed' 
guild with fuzzy prlniitive ideas about 
eConomjc growth j nuclear energy (too 
negative) and : sexuality ■ (too con- 
cerned). For being unconcerned with 
(he Russian threat to theworlcj and, for 
falling to commit themselves (i.e. to 



confederation) was also possible and 

E ositive. What was clearly not possible, 
owever, was anything but unrelenting 
war against the “parasitism" of the 
"media left" - a rather original con- 
tribution to the theory of surplus value , 
one might add. 

Fagenberg concluded the debate 
with a satyric play of his own, leading 
up to a great reconciliation. The Him- 
mler-like Social Democratic politicians 
and trade union leaders reconcile 
themselves with the SAF, embrace 
Eros (qua Hollywood starlets), and 
turn from professional to merely semi- 
professional officials. Exit Left Fasc- 
ism. Quiet places, quiet days, phoney 
Wars. . 

As Britons remind us every time the 
Swedish Academy does not give Qra- 
bame Greene the Nobel Prize, Scandi- 
navia is a small cultural periphery. 
However, no dictionary would give 
you farce, operetta, philistinism or 
desert as synonyms of periphery. If we 
assume that the question or the charac- 
ter of peripheral cultures is open, then 


® *®lw contribution to political analysis determinants? We are here nclrino 


However, in a small country 


tne , classic genn?.' eyen.irwifo a .- tor 
these dpys ^ - quite original pro-union - 
twist; . . ; f 4 • : 

Then an eminent "Liberal writer, 
Sven Fagerberg, turns Myrdal'g speech 
into the prologue of a debate by 
publishing a major diatribe- against 

.ttn.nlFm'* (lull;, V... 


about , culture in a - modern sense: nants we find cultural 

.pEpassaBBa-sas . **-*&.'*** 


sarily pouncai ones, .inc w*- 
Habsburg Vienna of the ViwmCutk. 
of Schoenberg, Freud; Mud, aid Af : 
stro-Marxism was a mrior anWd } 

European CultureiNprdfdtheOciobn ; 

Revolution cut through thM&WJ* t, 
polyphony. Eisenitein, { . 

Mayakovsky, and the archivutt of* ; 
Marx-Engels-Lenln Institute wj ; 
buting to Grtlnberg’s Archlv on * ; 
history of the labour movementxnt 
still part of a common. Bumpc® j 
culture. 

The war and the post-war seiwffl* . 
closed that era, like w many 0*® 
Power, capital, and culture -JJ (■ 
nuclear physics to the intOTaW®" :• 
trade - all moved westwanh f 
northern Atlantic. Britain got a * 
ticular paft of the spoils' ''“J ■; 
Anderson pointed out aevMji ^ 
ogo). Paris was liberated, f** p- 
West Germany revived , ano JW , 
again to spread her culhire « ^ u 
her capital and her 
(through Nato ronimands). 

feuropewassealedoff.fronj^ 

from without, reemeda^ ^J, . 

culture only much later, in tbeiam" t 
exiled dissent. • • . , 
However, like men In -■ 

bers of peripheral cultures . mJJ? "J 
own history, even though the 
against them. Among °the,. 
nants we And culturaf resort*-^ 


: ^gmtie - Wbridng-cla 


'determinant seems: to 


cept for Mvrdars nbsence of reality 
"when lie talks about, tne economy?!. 
The.laboqr capital conflict has become 
obsolete. Sweden ^threatened by Left 
Fascism, represented by, Social Demo- 


describeableas two dlftereht afflictions £iSA W AMWv: New 


soft liberals, dogmatic .Mai?dfts, ; trade 
unionists, Vietnamese. Russians, and 
pjfd Vailing mass media: 'opinion, &U got 


- cracy And Cqmmunfam. whllethe. three 
governing parties v usually called 
fDOiirteqls” in official Swedish politic? 
al parlance 1 - p re^ soc ial-^tlC mociAHc. 

, The Industrial Conflict was, an attempt 
by 'the Left Fascist Social Democrats tq 
take power by . force. ' 

To call the Swedish Social Demo- 
crats and EurocbtlipuMhlsts : ; Fascists 
■ , might; : to .Some ' listeners from . the 
dutside, sound somewhat surrealistic^ 
But there Is the hcenlla dpetqe, and 
Swedes : ardk as you kitow^-a. very 
licentious pqbple. FeW Swedqs, if any. 


claim Scandinavian as A ^ 

German dialect, Mite ; 

Dutch. Linguistic dlstlnchwn^tjjpi 
ably accounts for quite >F- 
the relatively successful «* • 

post-war resistance tp c V. he ?.j|rf 
onization, (rompared |o bffj- 1 1 

hJSt n tn add. that econo**' 


AMawav, |UMwr urummCnt. UDOTBi 

yMteT^.I^awteWon^bestrOde :thfi 



tierb were - many vigor- 


; quantqjp ph^iacouid bbgrSSbotii,' S : Products- of 

aS porpusrtflS.and as.'iWaWs.^lbui it': SlnHi! 10 ^bonauScandina- 

lihoulC (alloy* i Spphe. : :^S#Sg *»» •» b<Mng pi .i<6Mt- 

:3 








multinationalized. ; Smau , . Jg.. 

t... - a>irh Strong . JJufl 


markets . /*!* , ng pBr t 

boui^eoi&ies am PPL P B f t 

attractive ib the 
■capitalist spas. Scan^navw^ 

Demoaracies wh . l pJ i.Sth i 
through clever p 

mera?nd tbeir.mdepenjMP 
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a view from reality’s window 


autobiographies of a personal route and oilier parts of Asia in Asian 
out of prolciarianizcd poor rural folks' Experience and, in his greatest works, 
existence, or — in the great novels of The Shadow and Lana ami Power in 
ivar Lo-Johonsson — the epic of a rural Latin America, wilh Lntin America. In 


j aitfnnnmv rhnrnrtnri?*»c • ■ — jT,7 — in me gieai uimm tn uir jimumv iinu i.una ami rower m 

n d much less than the two oihe? ri Er£* WcSt i G ?™ nn lm P° r ' Ivar Lo-Johonsson — the epic of a rural Latin America, wilh Lntin America. In 

Den 7r?« The fact that Denmark the iSn? m ! De jTu Crat{ ? deba,cs °f tb c proletariat suffocated by or struggling |9K» he wrote a, on the whole positive. 
c ^I r ‘“ , J. viHn memhpr of ihc pnr 19 5° S | r? S . wed, | h F? de un,on P ower og«inst prc-cuoitalist class rclnlions in balance sheet of Chinese development 

and lef -wing Social Democracy, to the countryside. between IW. and 1979. He has also 

is an effect rather than «« rofthis. create the so-called Meidner plan. In the postwar period, this bourgeois written an extremely valuable manual 
Danish culture has some interesting Readers of Routledee books will know cultural revolution became ossified in u of du-ii-yoursclf social historiography , 
traditions of its own. Most important, Walter korpi s The Working-Class benign version of the Soviet fate of the Die where you Stand. 
probably, is fl left-liberal one, some- under Welfare Capitalism. Other books proletarian revolution. Nobody was The son of the Social Democratic 
what similar to English radical dissent are being printed or written in English, deported to Siberian labour camps, economist Gunnar Myrdal, Jan Myrdal 
and, more, to French left Radicalism, and in themeantime a Finnish-Swedish only into civil society, which to many summarises in his biography the trajec- 
Originally both agrarian and urban, it left-wing Socialist, Rita Liljestrdm is academics was a kind of forced labour torv of vanguard Swedisn social analy- 


J ii/ 7r r . m rwv9IK§,l 5 L^mgii yusiuiiui nit juvici i iim ut me 

under Welfare Capitalism, Other books proletarian revolution. Nobody was 
are being printed or written in English, deported to Siberian labour camps, 
and in the meantime a Finnish-Swedish only into civil society, which to many 
left-wing Socialist, Rita Liljestrdm is academics was a kind of forced labour 


period Sweden contributed much more 


. His major work! 


the Swede Gustav Cassel was reckoned HSgerstrand. 


explorer Sven Hcdin, he has also 


gentlemen, de Gaulle and a big Com- than her due to the humanities and the came in nn unguarded outpost, in Report from a Chinese Village (1962). 
munist party. But, given postwar social sciences of the world. Among cultural geography hy the studies of To some extent retracing the steps of 

geopolitics, with its domestic roots m the reactionary economists of the 1920s diffusions in lime and space hv Torsten the early Twentieth Century Swedish 

the agrarian and artisanal petty the Swede Gustav Cassel was reckoned HSgerstrand. explorer Sven Hcdin, he has also 

bourgeoisie cut off because of the among the foremost in the world. More Remarkably little changed in and written about Central Asia and. most 
decline of the latter, this tradition progressive economists will remember fl fi er the late 1960s. The effects of the recently, India in India is Waiting 
became, particularly in its current t h e Stockholm School of the early student rebellion have probably been (1980). 

period of strength — after the crises of 1930 s. simultaneous and equivalent to mu ch less than in any other Western The major works by Lindqvist and 
both agriculture and industry— largely the Keynesian circle in Cambridge, in country, though it is true that habitsof Myrdal belong to the nest products of 
an appendage of American counter- political science Herbert Tingsten was reading and the range of vision has contempoary Swedish culture. Coming 
culture. Parts of Copenhagen are prob- a pioneer of electoral research, besides broadened. . from n milieu which docs not mntter 

ably the closest you can get to southern being a great historian of modem M °re important, there arc some very much in world politics, their eyes 

California in Europe. But the Danish political ideas, of those of Swedish positive aspects to the particular social are turned not primarily to the hlstoire 

masses, on the other hand, have pre- Social Democracy in particular. No embeddedness of Swedish intellectuals Mnemetuiellc but ratner to the lon- 


tie among the foremost in the world. More Remarkably little changed in and written about Central Asia and. most 
an progressive economists will remember fl ft er the late 1960s. The effects of the recently, India in India is Waiting 
nt the Stockholm School of the early student rebellion have probably been (1980). 

of 1930s, simultaneous and equivalent to mu ch less than in any other Western The major works by Lindqvist and 


ably the closest you can get to southern 
California in Europe. But the Danish 
masses, on the other hand, have pre- 
served a major part of their petty- 
bourgeois national traditions. Danish 
mass culture is much less streamlined 
and colonized than the Swedish one. 

The Germans came back with the 
student movement. The Danish know- 
ledge of West German leftism and the 
number of West German translations 
into Danish rival the Dutch quite well, 
though spoken German is a commonly 
understood language among intellec- 
tuals only in Juttand. 

In Denmark you can consume the 


economic htslorinn will ever forget Eli t0 °- The administrative capacity and ger dories of social relations, particu- 
Heckscher’s study of Mercantilism, efficiency of the Swedish state Is rnlhcr larly agrarian ones. Their approach 
Little known outside, Swedish liters- extraordinary. The first Bureau of comes out of a methodological Torina- 
ture in the 1930s produced an ex- Statistics in the world was set up in tion, it is not at ull lack of political 
traordlnarily flourishing proletarian Sweden already in 1751. Swedish So- concern or naivetfi. Being literary 
prose, without equivalent in quantity dal Democracy has inherited und eon- writers they crystallise their analyses 
or quality outside the USSR. llmied this trait, loyally and skillfully, not primarily in evaluations of political 

In the postwar era Swedish academia forces and struggles hut in a very 

personal narration, which links 
meaiocruy. jimesnavecnangca, ns we - - together and brings to bear their 

havesaid. But it is in this newconstella- investigations. Their _suhjectiviiy has 


or quality outside the USSR. linued tnts trait, loyally ana sxmruiiy. not primarily in evaluations ot political 

In the postwar era Swedish academia forces and struggles but in a very 

has on tne whole been one of habile 

mediocrity. Times have changed, as we - «v ,s ' 

havesaid. But ills in this newconstella- investigations Their subjectivity has 

tion of forces, that Norwegian creativ- By the low standards of thoworid both nothing to uo with revolutionary 
ity stands out. Norway is a major state and society in Sweden are re- tourism. 

centre of philosophical enquiry, pres- latively egalitarian and morally sc- . * n political and polemical style they 


better part of Anglo-saxon-cum- centre of philosophical enquiry, pres- latively egalitarian and morally sc- lu political and polemical style they 
Teutonic culture cut down to civilised jded over by Arne Naess, the only rious. Imperialism and chauvinism are differ greatly. Linqvist is a left wing 
size. You have an economic crisis a la Norwegian professor of philosophy rather absent. Under the impact of the Social Democrat, who presents his 
anglalse without either Mrs Thatcher between 1939 and 1958. The Interna- new contradictions and conflicts of the socialist views in n very low-keyed 
orthe minors. You have West German tional Political Science Association has 1960s, both domestic and internation- speech and is respected in all camps, 
student culture without either Helmut just instituted a Stein Rokkan Prize, in al. a radical, penetrating and sophisii- He may remind you a bit of Raymond 
Schmidt or Franz Josef Strauss. You memory of the greatest of postwar cated policy-orientated series of^ inves- williams. Myrdal, on the other hand, 
btve Californian Bohemia without Scandinavian political scientists, a ligations developed, as was mentioned cultivates his scveral-limcs-deciarcd 
either the violent miseiy of the slums or Norwegian. The best current work in above. In content as well as in official ambition of becoming famous as “a 
the greedy claws of tne 1 empire, and politico science in Scandinavia, institutional location they are situated truly villainous write i heaping per- 
with Proposition 13 a significant another malor contribution Interna- half-wav between academia and the sonal insults over his opponents in the 


with Proposition 13 a significant 
permanent minority opinion only. You 
can have the best happenings in 
Europe — staged by the Sun Chariot 
and others — and the best left-wing 


Norwegian, me Dest current worn in noove. in content as wen as in oruciat i 

politico science in Scandinavia, institutional location they are situated Exuly villainous write i heaping per 

another major contribution interna- half-way between academia and the sonal insults over his opponents in tin 


You tionally. is made bv the Norwegian corridors of power, largely in slate 
* in Gedmund Heroes. In both peace and funded research institutes owing theii 
ariot conflict research and in social scientific origin to very conscious Social Demo 


sonal insults over his opponents in the 
highest moral pilch. In the late 1960s 
and early 1970s he was the moral 


and others — and the best left-wing methodology the name of Johan Gal- 
journalism In Northern Europe, which tung is one of international renown, 
besides its penetrating debates about The strong tradition of radical Norwe- 
tce theory and practice of vaginal giansodoTogyoflawondofcrimlnolo- 
organism keeps you very well informed gy j 5 probably best known to non- 


the theor 


about what occurs in Southern Europe 
and the rest of the world. 


origin to very conscious Social Demo- conscience of a lnrge part of the 
emtic policy. S wedi sh Left . Tn his own very persona I 

In literary culture, less shackled by way, Myrdal continues the tradition of 
the rules of civil service, the 1960s the best writers and polemicists of the 
brough about a major transformation. Comintern, with on > allegiance the 
Swedish postwar literature bad been successor transplanted from Moscow 


gy is probably best known to non- Swedish postwar literature bad been successor irani 
Norwegian readers through Vilheim well <n< cow/wii with the changing times to Beijing. 

Aubert, a Penguin editor. But there of the world. No need for a specifically " ■ ■ 

are others as well, Niels Christie, literary revolution was felt in Sweden. 

Thomas Mathiesen and others. AU In a society where all academics of 

names are those of full university significance and influence enthusiasti- 

orofessors. cally declined the role of Left-wing • What in Nor 


cany declined the role of Left-wing What in Norwary most directly cox- 
inteilectaal and the overwhelming responds to the Third World literary 


• ■ . professors. cally declined the role of Left-wing • What in Norwary most directly cot- 

Nowhere else in Denmark could Thus, the economic-political aulon- intellectual and the overwhelming responds to the Tnird World literary 
you find a book oublished in 1978 omy of Swedish and Norwegian capital majority declined the role of any anthropology of Lmdqvisl and Myrdal 
presentina a manlf«tn of environment and Social Democracy has to be cultur- kind of intellectuality, writers look up Is the academic peace research de- 
talist cooperative socialism written bv a ,l y differentiated. This brings us to the mantle. AU the leading Swedish veloped by Jofjn Gal fong. roughly at 
one of the rouM^S'Sminem our last determinant of the character of left -wing intellectuals of the 1960s were the same time, a fond of. academic 
writers and the Sabmen ot the left- peripheral cultures, to the social loco- non-academic writers, Sara Ufcj W , ^titutionalisation of the eihos or the 
liberal party^nd -of ^ Academy of Hon of intellectuals. Sven Lindonst, Jan Myrdai, Gftran CND- This Kademic inroad is rcmark- 

Scieuce; a W that fc bwS^lhe Swedish intellectuals have always Palm, .and Peter Weiss. But with the able in Hself, but the scene becomes 
bestseller of, b«n c»tr.orfinarUy depen dent o n tfc acqUlo; of W^-rtlot jhtm jjito 


ary socialist party. 

Social relations and soda! tensions in 
Norway have never really coagulated 
in the state, thus providing extraordin- 
ary room ami facilities for dissent and 
heterodoxies of all kinds. 

There is another pertinent particu- 
larly of Norwegian social relations. 
The Norwegian periphery is not a 
backward hinterland, but rather (he 
fragmented outlying border area of an 
internationally open economy. 


Before the industrial revolution this 
Norwegian periphery had the highest 
stundard of living among European 
populations, it was literate and it had 
its own, non-Danicized **Neo- 
Norwcgiiin’’ language. 

Here. I think, we have the social 
background to the unique Norwegian 
intellectual blend of populist peripher- 
alism Bnd sophisticated cultural cosmo- 
politarianism, which you find in llic 
works of Naess and Gaining and other 
academics, as well as in the literary 
work — of novels, essays and poems— 
of one of Norway's most gifted young 
writers, Kjartan Mdgsiud. 

Probably a major reason tor the 
Populist, non-Marxist radicalism of 
most left wing Norwegian post-war 
intellectuals is the rapid and complete 
social integration of the once Marxist 
Norwegian Labour Party (DNA) after 
World War 11. Given the strength and 
character of DNA. the CP wns a 
marginal phenomenon even to com- 
mitted Marxists, like in Austria, unlike 
its British counterpart. In (Ms situation 
what radicalism, intellectual and poli- 
tical. could thrive an was peripheral 
Populism. 

Out you should not let the Populists 
alone write your history of Norway. 
Norwegian Twentieth history cannot 
be summarised in a (bureaucratic) 
centre (farmers') periphery conflict. 
Nor was Scandinavia doomed to be- 
come Social Democratic. The DNA 
adhered en bloc to the Comintern, and 
in contrast to the PCF of the 
Congress of Touts, kept (he allegiance 
of the great majority of the working 
class onto a Communist toad. The 
Comintern soon proved too rigid for 
the Norwegians, but until 1933 the 
party kept the banner of revolutionary 
Marxism flying. The Norwegian 
bourgeoisie, headed by wealthy ship- 
owners, with a moss support among the 
fanners, was correspondingly militant, 
organising Impressive national orga- 
nisations of strike-breakers and send- 
ing DNA leaders to prison for ami- 
militarist agitation. In short, Norwe- 
gian modern history is also qne of 
frontal class struggle. 


professionals was the lowest in Scandl- Weiss was the exception, with w* venr left there was also a massive imppn oi 
which to more E navia. The Swedish stale has always strong aesthetic ; consciousness which fs Sartrean philosophy, introduced with 

million ih firitafn In theXreneSof had adeep indigenous social impregna- basically rooted in continent^ Euro- much skill and sophistication, and the 

tion, from that of the land-owning pean culture. Hc carne to Sweden as a older traditions in philosophy, econo- 

“small isy^time^eautifuT aristocracy to the bourgeoisie and the refugee from the Nazies and still wntes mics, political science, and law con- 

■ The economic sfrenPth of Sweden Social Democratic Labour movement jn German, thouahCMefoUy checking Unued vigorously. As In the. rest of 
sod NowJv freSlv^.foeuS bv always well adapted to the' reqirfrc- himself tJw transTBtfoM of hfs works Scandinavia conservative scholars p£ 
Norfhi caVr$\ .t re ^ en t l y re-meuea ,Dy j* caoital accumulation? Tne Into Swedish. major creative calibre are scarce in 

Swedish state P aiso exhibits an extraor- It Is natural that the emergence of Norway. The best example of this 
Srv orobablv unlaue, historical the Third World should have a particu- tradition you will probably find iti 
fflkltTawtii «?•* larly strem, imB«t In « counity like Sweden, in Stun Cnrkson. Sweden's 

the bigger, IndusIrlnHy “S.il remiudon Sweden, wtich Sad relaUvelv prosres- leading rodnl historian 

deaniwriuo r? w " h h n? ^nv kind orilv coups d' ’ etat , post sive domestic politics and which, as .a - The writ of the Norwegian slate does 

CMnin'l^r” ^cial Democracy. Boih o ray ^ | by constitutional neutral country, was outside Nato not go nearly as far or as deep into the 
wnntnes arc proudly and successfully fleta leginmizcu uj WW ihn* nfl \b* 


On the intellectual scene today you 
can see this in the, probably, unique 
vitality of the working class novel, ft is 
represented by a whole group of very 
gifted young writers related to the 
strongest Marxist-Leninist movement 
in Europe north of . the Pyreneans. ' 


■ The economic strength of Sweden 

•od Norway (recently* re-fuelled by always well adapted to the reqirire- 
KrS’^^^BWayfrom.hetof 


•aSSteSSSSK. 

l?tanta ,n r f. la, ? n Swe^hal’ Characterised the inter- said to have created a new genre of 
■ } pra *S? , ?S^ E brief vitality of* literally conscious, radicaJ ' social 

r? Ca klencG> thS <a ^ breSrough- of bourgeois anthropology, brlngina their literary 

• Z,?i??, d i!:° e ^?cracy was a period belated breakmmuro o. .Jo^ndsocMinj 


h »S- to C hlna in mi 

' SWeif ver^pidly Spirit by"p2du« HoSuri^Se! He 

sbdai ish Sodid Democratic very J a PJ d X jiberaUArti. ■ spent about two years there and wrote 

tanl made Some very imppr- ordeSriait literature an Insightful study of everyday life in 

!?" 8 ft 1 ? 6 J itldcrst 5 ndm ^ • Sao? wa f after aM. a euttbral China arid Bcijingin the aftermath ct 
Of Mmfolstorod tap*’ Ji®, l „r il^^rirtVoI^-rcU>lulf<Hi: fhf Oredr Leap, china from Within. 

•. : dimo'wfth India 
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neutral country, was outside Nato not go nearly as far or as deep Into the 
civilization. All the above-mentioned hearts of its citizens as that of the 
played a vanguard role in bringing Swedish one. From the Middle Ages to 
about the strongest pro- Vietnamese 1814 the stale of Norway was Danish, 
opinjon Id the Western world. Und- from 1814 to 190? ft was Swedish; 
qvist and Myrdal have made crucial Neither had any deep sociul anchorage 
contributions Id World knowledge of in Norwegian society. The landowning 
Asia and Lalih America. They can be aristocracy virtually . disappeared in 
said to hove created a new genre of Norway several centuries ago. Only n 
literally conscious, radical ' social thin crust of civil servants represented 
anthropology, bringing their literary royal power. When the former lost 
skills to beorupan profound sociul und control, in the parliamentary brenk- 
historickl analysis. through of 1884. the winds or critical 

■ Undqvist went to China in 1961 intellectuality Immediately began to 
having started to learn Chinese, in- sweep the halls of Christiania (Oslo) 
spired by reading Herman Hesse. He University. One example, in the inter- 
spent about two years there and wrote war period. Norwegian academic his*- 
an Insightful study of everyday life in tonography, was dominuted hy Marx- 
China and pel jingin the aftermath of ism in tha form of two professors, 
the Great Leap, Vhlnafrom Within. ' Edvard Pull and Halvdan Kohl, botln 
He then compared Chmo with India active and prominent tn the revolution^ 


The main representative of this 
literary tendency is Dag Solstad; and 
his main work Is a historical trilogy 
about a number of working class 
families in Oslo's East End from the 
late 1930s to 1945. In spite of the 
author's particular, and never hidden, 
political orientation, it is a dais novel 
of remarkable literary quality and 
historiographic discussion because of its 
literary effects it has also opened a 
hhtorigraphk discussion been use ot its 
new, critical Light on 1940 and on the 
Resistance. It is a work, which has 
touched the historical nerves, of a 
nation. _ . - ' 

Remember, cultural perijihcrics are , 
Iteyund the vhUm only uf the ncur- 
slghted. But carefully formed by thq 
cautious empiricism nf a . provincial 
university. I will end hy quoting how 
my old fittle Swedish encyclopedia 
ends its entry on the topic: "No definite 
theory or northern lights, lias yet been 
presented.". 


The author is a lecturer ht stKiofogy al 
the University of Lund. ■ , V 
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In our continuing series on professional training Howard Levenson challenges the traditional modelof 
the ‘objective and impartial’ lawyer — — — - — — ^ — rp — mgs 
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It is fitting to look at “a crabbed 
barbarous study” on the tenth 
anniversary of the publication of the 
Report of the Onnrod Committee on 
Legal Education. This comment by 
P.C. Yorke In his Life of Hardwlcke 
will find an echo in the minds of many 
law students Bnd trainee lawyers. 

It is not possible to assess legal 
training in an ideological vacuum. 
David Pod more (in the Summer, 1980, 
British Journal of Law and Society) 
pointed out that: “Until recently the 
dominant view of the sociology of the 
professions characterized professions 
as homogenous, having strong internal 
solidarity, consensus and a common 
identity of interests among their mem- 
bers”. 

However, there have been a number 
of areas of conflict within the legal 

( irofession. Amongst these, and intere- 
sted, are conflicts over education Bnd 
training (including the pay of trainees^, 
the rote of public legal services, and 
controversy between academic lawyers 
and professional bodies. Beliind many 
of these conflicts are hidden ideologic- 
al disagreements over the function of 
law and the role of the lawyer in 
society. 

The traditional, but grossly unsatis- 
factory model, sees lawyers as objec- 
tive and impartial dispensers of advice 
to all who need it, pbout law which is a 
product of tradition and democratic 
processes abd which also forms the 
bedrock- of. liberal democracy. The 
lawyer’s job is theh seen as a technical 
■one; the lawyer must be trained in legal 
techniques to provide the technical 
skills needed by society and it knot the 
, lawyer's job to inquire too closely into 

G )lfcy issues or to become involved qs 
wyer in political ‘aspects of the law. 
'Indeed, at the. very outset of its 
report, the Onnrod . Committee 
pointed out that: 'The most striking 
differences between the present 
ftethod ot preparation for the legal 
profession. In . England and those 
adopted by other counties . . . arise 
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by the profession itself which play a 
prominent part in the education of 
future professional lawyers . . . and its 
corollary that. In this country, the 
universities have not yet attained the 
dominant influence over professional 
legal education: Which-, their counter- 
parts in. other countries hive enjoyed ; 
for a great many years”, i . 

: This situation ensured that lawyers 
Would be recruited from a Very narrow 
s octal backgound, would be exposed to . 
a limited range of ideas arid attitudes 
and wOuld receive. a through ground- 
ing ft the technical mysteries of the 
law,. Although ft .the fourteenth arid 
fifteenth centuries bar students' were 


model is increasingly under challenge - 
from dissatisfied trainees, frustrated 
practitioners, and radicals - and new 
models of legal training, academic 
education, and legal practice have 
been developing. 

The contradiciton of the traditional 
model as explained by Jeremy Smith, 
Secretary or the Haldane Socity of 
Socialist Lawyers, is that: “Law . . . 
must at once oe consistent, stable and 
predictable, and yet also flexible and 
able to change with changing economic 
and social circumstances. Each genera- 
tion of lawyers has to resolve the 
dialectic to the best of its ability for the 
myth of “justice” depends on finding 
the right mixture". 

According to his analysis, the prob- 
lem faced by the Onnrod Committee 
and subsequent attempts at reform is 
that: "The traditional type of educa- 
tion and the socialization techniques 
have produced a breed of lawyer who 
may no longer be the correct type to 
perform his social and political func- 
tion”. 

The response of the Ormrod Com- 
mittee was that academicand vocation- 
al legal education should be integrated 
into a coherent whole and should 
reflect "the profession's continuing 
need to recruit men and women of 
widely differing character, lempea- 
ment and attainments”. As well as 
legal skills, students should be should 
be given an understanding of the 
relationship of law to the social and 
economic environment; the academic 
stage of train i no should be spent at a 
university or college; and the obtaining 
of a law degree should become the 
normal mode of entry into the profes- 
sion. 

The social backgound of recruits to 
the legal profession has always been a 
narrow one. Looking at 1976-7 uni- 
versity entrants studying law, the 
Royal Commission on Legal Services 
found that only 16% had Fathers with 
manual occupations compared with 
66% or the lb-19 year old population. 
Figures were, not available for non- 
graduates entering the profession, but 
It is unlikely that many of them are 
from Working-class backgounds, be- 
cause of the terrible wages paid for a 
long. period. In 1978 tive starting, rate 
for a non-graduate was about £800pa. 
There. is ; . no doubt-! that those from 
ethnic minorities suffer further dis- 
advantages in seeking employment arid 
professional (compared with academic) 
training. -Women are also he&vily 
underrepresented in the profession. In 
1975 26 per cent of law graduates were 
women, but only 8 per' cent of practis- 
ing barristers and 6 per cent of practis- 
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largest London firms of solicitors em- 
ployed 49 women out of 946 solicitors, 
ana even the six leading firms speciliz- 
ingin trade union affairs employed two 
women out of 58 solicitors. 

Obviously, recruitment and the 
strqcture, of training are. closely re- 
Ibtfldi aqd \ profession which conepn- 
ffates oh; Mrviting the legal needs af 
the propertied anq providing a narrow 
training will r^cmJt from the socially 
dominant soctora of society. 

. In 1974 .the LaV Socity, announced 
plans ib movq towards on all-graduate 
Cptry Into the soUritars side of the 
proKssiop by 198Q, WUhftg. three 
years of this announcement It back- 
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same solar system; yet by their insist- 
ence on the inclusion of certain “core" 
subjects in the degree curriculum if It is 
to Be recognizea for exemption pur- 
poses, the professional bodies seek to 
dominate the content of law degrees.. 
Professor Goode of Queen Mary Col- 
lege has pointed out that the profession- 
al bodies “have viewed askance new 1 
examing methods - continuous assess- 
ment, open-book examinations, pro- 
jects - and only with some difficulty 
were persuaded not to prescribe what 
types of mix would or would not be 
acceptable” (New Law Journal, 
November 15th 1979). In 1979, a 
conference of teachers of constitution- 
al and administrative law unanimously 
condemned attempts by the profes- 
sional bodies to interfere in the content 
of these courses, and similar protests 
surface from time to time. 

The Advisory Committee on Legal 
Bducation is an important forum for 
the exchange of views between the two 
worlds, Sir Frederick Lawton » a senior 
judge, addressed the Association of 
Law Teachers in 1980 in his capacity as 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee. 
He said; “School, not taw school, is 
where the young should receive the 
basis of a sound education. Ateerapts 


defects in school teaching by Introduc- 
ing into the- syllabus such subjects as 
international relations, criminology 
. . . public international law, are in my 
opinion a waste of time arid energy. In 
mv opinion it is regrettable that law 
schools no.lgnger regard knowledge of 
. Uffn.riS phtt of a lawyer's Osseritial 
, intellectual equipirient'% 

’ It scarcely needs pointing out that 
this approach is at odds with that of 
most academic law teachers, and flits 
■ in the face of the Ormroid Committee’s 
atempli tb resolve ihe contradictions 
identified by .Smith.. 
l ! Tho irony is that, as explained' by 
Barikowski qnd Munghom 


which many firms in private practice 
operate. 

In addition, the profession is worried 
at the loss of work to accountants and 
others, the effect on probate and 
conveyancing Income of an unstable 
property market and the political 
threat to the conveyancing monopoly, 
and also public expenditure cuts, from 
which legal aid is not immune. Against 
this background there has still been a 
phenomenal growth in the size of the 
profession. In 1959 there were 19,240 
solicitors and In 1978 there were 
34,864. At any one time there are now 
about 15,000 law students, and about 
3,000 are admitted as solicitors each 
year. The growth of interest in so- 
called “welfare law” subjects is partly a 
search for new markets, but those wno 
come into law out of an interest in such 
fields arc unlikely to accept the tradi- 
tional model of tne proper role of law 


educational institutions that prepare 
students for them is supposed to be 
practical -based on training foi life** 
practioner rather then Ihe academe 


tional model of theproper role of law 
and the lawyer. The aevlopment of 
new forms of practice - Law Centres, 
Tribunal Assistance Units and so on - is 
ft part an attempt to resolve this 
contradiction. In fact, as can be seen 
from discussions of th.e Royal Commis- 
sion view on Law Centres, the conflicts 
are intensified. TTie Royal Commis- 
sion’s main response was to recom- 




lie funding of legal aid to support 
private practice, which is to.be left in 
the control of .the professional bodies. 

Within the academic world, the con- 
flict inherent in the need to respond to 
both vocatidnal and academic de- 
mands has produced a bewildering 
variety pf responses, but the dominant 
concern is still .to prepare for practice 
and to reflect the interests of the 
profession. . The analytical study of 
traditional legal subjects has, been 
found by some to be intellectually 
stifling and by others to be inappropri- 
ate tq modem legal practice. Some law 
schools .. have developed notions of 
skills '(earhino linn>rt^nuiUa techni- 


the new system, that staff could 
decide whether their classes wereafr 
posed to be academic or practical pj 
ended up with an unsstUartW 
unstimulating mixture. 
were also stuck with teaching habia 
developed under the old 5$*®" 
boring and repetitive dictated mm 
designed for the days of rote 
and examination by memory wj- 
student working for Ihe Ba£ 
lions said that hi? college paklto^ 
dent attention to students. 
of bad teaching and boring claWjS' 
of arbitrary marking ofpratfii^* 
dses (even in controlled .experw^ 
Where different studeds ^^jJ 
identical answers and r^^ - 

disparate marks). It “J 

three-quarters .of the stadeoo «" 

"throrpughly dtallunopd I J* ^ 
practical exercises. ThisIsfc^P^ 
to be wondered at in * 
can provide neither the acaaejw ^ 
mulatftn of a degree egW 1 ... . . 
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aiq down' by the profes- but (his raises a number of problems. lawyers s 


Further discussion 
for lawyers is outside WJRL?** 
article What Is dear is IbatthcTJ 
market” shbpld not to 
allocate resources, and W 
sufficient work to keep busy 
who wants to be a lawyer- i t lt |^^, 
Is' structured so as ^ (o gS 
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deal worlris merge. TWAjJibe 
lawyers do and thTwayJri^nWd l 
train should b“ 
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Noticeboard is compiled by 
Patricia Santinelii 
and Mila Goldie 


Mr John GBmtil. senior lecturer in intcrnuiionul 
oolilics at ihe Univanity College of Wales 
Aberystwyth, has been appointed to the WUson 
cruir or internal lonal pohUcs 
will take up his appointment on uctoncr i.twi. 
Dr Michael Hall, at present senior lecturer in plant 


will taka up his appointment on October. 1981, 
succcedinn Professor P. F. Wareine. 

Dr Lancelot DioniM, senior Principal sccintiflc 
officer at the Rutherford ana Appleton Labor- 
atories. has been appointed to the chair of physics 



College of Preceptors 
The following have been awarded the title or 
fellow honoris causa Tot their outstanding con- 
tribution to education: Mr Terry Casey, general 
secretary of the National Association of School- 
masters/Ufllon of Women Teachers. Mr Leonard 


Clark, formerly H. M. Inspector of .Schools; Mr J. 
J. Eggleston, professor of education, department 
of education, Keele University, Mr Ocoffrcy 
liubbard, director. Council for Educational Tech- 


education , department- 
tverthy, Mr Geoffrey 


oology and Mr Alfred Yales, director. National 
Foundation for Educational Research. 

Harkness Fellows of the Common- 
wealth Hund 

S. R. Dlacklocks University or Si. Andrews 
(Philosophy); N. P. Bunker King's College, 


at (he Unlvcm yCoKegc of Watis. Aberystwyth. 

Dr Dtoans will succeed Profcssur Sir UiWitk 
Bcynon who retires si the end of the session. 

Dr Peter Mow It . clinical consultant tu the Mcilicot 
Retcurch Council reproductive hlnlngv unit in 
Edinburgh, h<ss been appointed to the chair ol 
obstetrics and gynaecology in the University ol 
Dundee. Dr Howie takes up his ncwupnointmcni. 
In succession to Professor James Wuler, «<n 
October, IVBI. 

Dr Kevin Robert! since 1978 an official fellow 
of St Catherine’s College, Oxford, has been 
appointed to the chhlr or economic theory in the 
department of economies at the University nf 
Warwick, with effect from October 1. He will 
succeed Professor Avioash Dikii, who has taken 
up an appointment hi Princeton, USA. 

Cambridge, literature; S- C. Cowlcry Corpus 
tollcce, Oxford; (Physics); N. II. Croft! 
Gonvillc & Ctuis Collcee. Cambridge (Metallur- 
gy); J. A. T. Dow Si. Cntharlnc's College, 
Cambridge : Zoology; S. C- (Jjllowav. Pcinhroxe 
College , Cumhrldgc l Film Studies), t. S. Gilbert, 
St. John’s College. Cambridge, (Applied Bloln- 

B ); D. O. Hnuanton, Sludc School of Pine Art, 
nlvcrsily of -London. (Palming); Elaine A. 
Hobbt, University of Birmingham, (English Liter- 
ature); T. H. Jefferson, Department of Geob.'gy, 
University of Cambridge, (Palacntology); Susan 
J. Lenicr. Garc College. Cambridge (Creative 
Writing); P. A. Luff, St. Catherine's College. 
Oxford ( History 1 ' Judith M. Masson. University 
of Leicester (Socio-lcgnl Studies); D. A. Ncufctd, 
Clare College. Cambridge f Philosophy of Scien- 
ce); T. W. Ncwbolt. Trinity College, Cambridge 
(Puinling); A- W. II . Shcnnan Corpus Christ! 
College, Cnmhrldge (tnlcmatinnal Relations); D. 
Shepherd GiMivilfc & Cuius College. Cumhiidce 
(Literature). 



Applied phyaka Dr G.J. Pert £19,300 from the 
SRC from the SRC for an Investigation on XU V 
laser feasibility studies. 

Obch«m!stry Dr C. Ratlcgcdc £26.600 front tne 
National Research Development Corporation, 
fur an investigntinn on microbial oils. 

Ornnlslry Professor G.W. Grey and Professor A. 
Ledwllh 121,000 from the SRC for an Investiga- 
tion of liquid crystal polymer systems; - Dr R. 
Avoyaid £20,000 from the SRC for investigation 


liinoiaiiont tn Hither Ethical ion. a Imnkk-l listing 
the grants awarded under Ihe Nulficld Founda- 
tion t Smnll Grants Scheme for utidcigrudualo 
leaching 1975-I9S0. The scheme which began In 


entitled "Some surface chemical aspects of en- 
hanced oil recovery". ; 

Eranomlca and commerce Professor A. Lancaster 
(13380 from tne SSRC. for Investigation into 
mino-econometrics of labour Irunsitions. 

Eject runic engineering Professor A. Pugh Dr. 
P.M Taylor and Dr J.J. Hill £72.30(1 for col- 


1973 was Intended to help with the costs of 
developing new courses preparing ancillary 
leaching materials, the introduction and evalua- 
tion of self-teaching materials and in some cases 
the objective reassessment nr rouses of Instruction 
now being followed. The upper limit or each grant 
has now been raised to £30.000 and since 1975 2-ID 
grants have been awarded mulling £4t if 1.000. 
'Published hy the Nuffield Foundation, Nuffield , 
Lodge, Regents Park. London N\V|.) i 


Saxon and Norman London, hy Mr Jo hn Cl ark, 
senior aulsUnl keeper of the medieval ’depart', 
meni ol the Musucm of London traces the history 
nf London during the 700 yean following the end 
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bbor^ivo reiearch In robot tcobnology; Dr 1.1. of Ll>ndon durln , hc 7()0 ycare follmslng the end 
Sewell £18,042 from the SRC for inytslign ion pf Roman rill( . f £ [ *5 or W hy post from the 
Into the analysis of switched -capacitor acme \fuseura ol Lpndon Shop, London WnU, London 


f°°Jofy D.V. Holbarion £26,720 tiom the SRC 
wrlnvesiigatlon entitled "In vitro studies of tublln 
aod associated cytoskclelon proteins from giardia; 

foaUtuta Professor J.O. PMIUps £95.675 
“cm Use SRC for research into ecophvsloloaical 

•dspufloei 19 stress. 

«J.A. Brawn £J3iM3Trom tfie $RC for research 
“jo sjogle nephron function in the dogfish 
portlnuscanlculti, Dr H. C. Jones £-19.442 from 
me mrc for Investigation into morphology and 
jwysWogy of the developing cerebrospinal fluid 
tynem In Ihe rat. 


Klngsboume House. 
London WCl. HAW). 


"Industrial Tribunals in Northern Ireland: A 


McKee, prestaeni or mausinai (iiminais in 
Northern Ireland. Belfast, is die second book In a 
scries The Law in Action, being published by the 
university. The aim of the book is to set out In 
straightforward language what any person bring- 
ing a cose before an industrial tribunal should do 
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Forthcoming events 


The Kr<yal Society nf Health’s cnngicss is In tv 
held in London at the BbmmsHury t’cniic Hotel 
from April 1 3- lb The vnegicw is divided Into 
three «cv*ions covering new innosot ions, food and 
nutrition in UriMin and ohmad, views on public 
service ndniiniiiration and health education. 
Speakers include the Kl Hun David Owen MP and 
S>li Geoffrey Howe, chancellor of she exchequer. 
Further de toils from the RSI I, 13, Grotvcnm 
Place. London SW1. 

* * * * * 

"Design Technology'’, a half day conference Is’ 
being held by Brunei University'! fnilllulc of 
Industrial Training on April 14. 0 b designed lo 
Introduce) a now four year degree course which 
began al the university last October Topics will 
include -The Work of the Design Technology 
Department" by Prnfessnr Bernard Myers, and 
Turn Dodd, director of studies. Further details 
from Mr Richard Morris, industrial placements 
officer al Sborcdiuh Campus. Cooper’s Hill, 
[-gjiaRi, Surrey TW20 riJZ. 


“The Unwelcome Opportunity - Ihe implacable 
challenge of unemployment" the 12th Willis 
Jackson lecture to he delivered by Sir Pcler 
Parker, chairman of ihe Rriliih Railways Board, 
lo be delivered on April 14, In the Henry Jarvis 
lloll uf the Ros-tl Institute of British Architects, 
DA Pi in l.< ad Place. London Wi 


"the Labour Process". « c-Hifcienceuritcniiulliv 
the nr^.iDis.iiinn ol Siivltilogisis ill Polytechnics 

S iv to be held ni IVsislmctsticCi-flltge, reading 
April 13 - 13 . f*^ic» include: Deskilling, new 
tcchnoliigy iiuuiiL-s and the lalsmi piukcss. I><- 
lalts fioisi I, in (VijWlaiKl. Suciotnys lllvisuT, 
Hu liners he College. Larky. Reading, Berks 



The jack nils brought before the lion In I his example of animals In Persian, Turkish 
and Mughal art included In an exhibition at (he British Library which Is open until 
September 6. 


Appointments 


Cratogy and electronic engineering Dr J.J. Hill 

udR!p. Young £63,041 from tho National Cbal . .. . , . 

Jkydtt Professor F.J. Bryant, Dr D. Shawand Dr * * * * 

Evaluation for Efficient Blau Design.". , , , 

_ . •• Literacy, Numeracy and the i ouiig Trainee . a 

rhyita and applied physlca -Professor F.J.B new book showing how haste education and work 
«y«"L Dr B.J. Rye kind Dr E.L. Thomas - experience can go hand in hand has been 
fton the SRC for inveUlgafion on large published by the Adult Literacy and Basic Skills 
bandwidth CMT detector fabrlcaflon. Unit. It alms to show Youth Opporlunltes 


and Dr E.L. Thomas - experience can go hand in hand has been 
for investigation an large published by the Adult Literacy and Basic Skills 
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Aston 

Lecturers: Ms) Wclib(m.in.ir;eniL'nticiiiiet. M 
L>. Pincy (oaupjtiuiidl health and Sjfetyt. I*. 
Skcldon (modem languages). Sessional lecturer: 
J. Cnrhcli (civil engineering). Visiting senior 
lecturer: Dr. W II Jones (management centre) 
Contract research olficcr: I. Du now, 

(luodelcrloroilon centre). Contract research assis- 
tant: S.A. Whittaker (Nclogic.il sciences i; R. N 
Sham) t chemical engineering!; L C. Ilcms:P. N. 
I. Jeffrey (joint unit for research on the urban 
environment Mrs M. J. Cad well l manage merit 
centre) Ms J. E. Candlfn: Mr* I. K. Wiflii 
(modern languages!: A. Duncan (production 
technology and production management). 


Honorary vbiiiae research fcDons; Ui J. A 
Finnegan. Dr P. Flail and Dr L. M- Honmbcrger 
(oplhalmic Cptlcsl. Data analysis officer: P. 
Gnodscar (educational inquiry |. Deputy Ubrn- 
rian. t. G. Brook 


Finnegan. Dr P. flail and Dr L. M- 1 
(oplhalmic Optics). Data analysis 
Goodyear (educational inquiry!. D 


Hcrlot - Watt 

Principal and vice chancellor: Dr Tom Jc-bnvton 

Open University 

Secretary to the university: D. J. Clinch. 

Wales 

Dr J. W. T. Wimpcnny. senior lecturer in the 
department of microbiology. University College, 


Qj Open University programmes April 1 to April 15 
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General 

Dr R D (Juihnc iv («> be the rcti Secret. in 
Cicncialef Ihe K«>t.ilS<Hicly<>l Chemistry He is 
to return to the UK in November alter ft seats at 
Griffith Univcrvily. Brisbane. Australia. 

The Manpower Services Commission has 
announced the appointment of Mr Kcui Shepherd 
of die Ford Motor Company as chaiunan nf the 
newly funned Training of Trainers Advisory 
Group 

Sir Andrew Huxley hit been appointed a trustee 
nf the British Mtveuin (Natural Hittoiy) Sir 
Andrew it ihe Royal Society w search piofoiciii In 
1 he deportment pf phvviclngy. Uni venily College. 
London. 

The British Aa toco (inn uf Social Workers bus 
annouccd the select km of John Cypher as its 
General Secretary. Mr Cypher has been acting 
ccncraf secretary c4 the «.svociaiion since J xnuaiy 
ibcContcmporarv Donee Trait’s new Education 
Officer, is Richard Mun>fictd, nh-iwill ukcuphis 
pu>l in April. He wiU be responsible for the 
educational extension work of tne Lcrafon Om- 
letcporary pancelbeatrc and the London School 
of Contemporary Dar.ee. 

Di John L. Taylorhutrccn uppomicdpnnupj) ol 
Bret ton Hall College as from May I. IV# I Dr 
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East London Polytechnic 
New elected fellow to llur Board of Faculty or 
Anaesthetist* of the Roval Colkae of Surgeons 
of England is .AHfair Andrew Spence. 
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Dante’s vision of the cosmos 


Dante, Phytomythcs and Philosopher: 
man in the cosmos 
by Patrick Boydc 

Cambridge University Press, £30.00 
ISBN 0 521 23598 7 

by George Holmes 

Dante is inescapably a philosophical poet. 

A reader may of course get a great deal out 
of Inferno by sympathetic attention to 
language, character and incident, and In 
Purgatorlo basic Christian doctrine will go a 
long way towards making the meaning, 
dear. But when he reaches ParadL to he 
finds himself immediately in a dense wood, 
of metaphysical and scientific teaching from 
which the only deliverance is by a serious; 
course of study in the philosophical princi- 
ples which the poetry la intended to present. 

Patrick Boyde goes so far indeed as to v 
introduce his subject by a comparisons 
between Dante and Lucretius as poets s 
whose aim was to set out a philosophy for 
the education of their bewildered fellow- c 
citizens In h dynamic but troubled city-state, h 
The juxtaposition of the greatest materialist £ 
poet nnd the greatest idealist poet isjg 
arresting in an illuminating wny but it is not. > 
to my mind, entirely apt. For, unlike De> 
rerum natura, which is wholeheartedly a? 
philosophical poem, the Comedy is just as * 
much dominated by the themes of auto- 
biography and commentary on contempor- 
ary events. Of course Dante had a didactic 
purpose; his earlier essay in philosophical 
exposition. Coiivlvio, was explicitly stated 
to be vulgarization in order to provide a 
taste of the divine food of philosophy for 
those who could only read Italian . B u tin the 
Comedy the interest in ideas is so intricately 
bound up with his tortured review of his 
own life and times that a comparison with 
modern figures like Ooethc or Eliot might 
be more appropriate. 

Dante's general relationship to academic 
thought is elusive. His attitude to ideas was 
that characteristic of the creative poetic 
intelligence, moulding a sometimes incon- 
gruous collection of philosophical Inspira- 
tions, He shows little interest in the issue of 
the university thought of his own day. His 
sources were mainly the works of Aquinos, 
written half a century earlier, and other still 
earlier scholastic masters. It is frequently 
difficult or impossible to pin down the 
praise source of his Ideas. Although he tells 
us' himself that he was led to philosophy by 
the inspiring experience of reading Boeth- 
ius and Cicero In the months of sadness 
following the death of Beatrice, we know 
. practically nothing about his reading or the 
modern academia writers from whom he 
must have acquired his quite considerable 
'expertise in the technicalities of scholastic 
science,’ metaphysics and theology. 

If.there is q general criticism to be made 
of Patrick Boydc's book it is that it rather 
glosses over this teasing relationship .of, 
. Dante to the medieval intellectual tradition, 
ft gives slightly loo clear an Impression of 
Dante as presenting a body of thought. It 
docs hat much emphasize the ambiguity of 
his sources, the uncertainly about just which 
works of Aristotle, or which commentaries 
of Aquinas on Aristotle, he bad read. Andt 
do not think ihat the redder unacquainted 
with Dante's thought would grasp the 
degree or evblutiqn of his ideas: how often 
In Paradlso be is deliberately correcting 
views which he had put forward in earlier 
writings. With these reservations made, 
however, one can go on to say that Boydc 
has accomplished magnificently the work 
which was most needed by serious students 
of the. Comedy, to Identify the' nature 6f 
Dante's cosmology and show how it was 
converted into poetry. This is a field of 
study fit which, just because of the elusive- 
ness of Dante '5 sources, considerable 
strides have teen made in this century, most 
notably by the great Italian scholar Bruno 
Nardi whose stipeib< though often knotty, 
researches , at* available only in Italian. 
Boydc has not only summed up all this work 
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btil added grdalty to it and . presented a 
comprehensive and fresh picture of the 
whole subject.; . ' ; 


> The motlfod hc hai adopted i ji the most 
satisfactory one. He has set out the cosmo- 
logical assumptions underlying Dante's 
Ideas fully, even when that involves demited 
exposition rif the theories or Aristotle, tlje 
ultimate' source of mo$t of thirteenth- 
century science, or oF the astronomy of 
Ptolcpiy- Thus the . reader Is, introduced • 
elaborately to the ' elements or which the 
Aristotelian universe. is constructed (earth; 
water, air arid fire), to the Ideas ofquhiinnce 
and fonh, to the movements of the. atmos- , 
phcrc in Aristotelian meteorology; the Idea . 
of compound bodijur,' geography,- and the 
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The Universe of the "Divine Comedy". 

complex movements of the nine circles of 
the heavens (Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, 
Mars. Jupiter. Saturn, Fixed Stars, Primurn 
Mobile) around the earth. This is essential. 
To understand Dante involves grasping a 
cosmological system wholly different from 
the modem one. Only with this O level 
training in ancieqt and medieval science 
behind one Is it passible to advance to the 
real purpose of discovering what conception 
or the cosmos pante really bad and how It 
shaped the divine. poetry of the Comedy, 
Let us lake as an example the angels. A 
modern cosmoiogist does not have to deal 
with them, but for his thirteenth-century 
predecessor they were an essential and 
rather difficult section of the world which he 
had to systematize. Dante Inherited in- 
formation about them from various sources. 
Ultimately there were the biblical refer- 
ences:, the angel who appears to the two 
Marys in Matthew's gospel - "the angel of 
the Lord descended from heaven . 1 . His 
countenance was like lightning and his 
raiment white as snow" - or the angel in the 
Book of Daniel whose “body also was like 
the beryl, and his face as the appearance of 
lightning-. Biblical angels arc messengers 
pf Odd arid their appearance, ; though; " 
generally -rogue, Is tisiociated wtlhVght. It Vs 
this background that enables Dante to make 
(he exquisite image of the angel taking the 
Virgin Mary back to heaven In Paradlso . 
xxlii: 

per enira It cleio seen tind faceflp .. 
formula in cerchio a guisa d^ cprqna ; 
e cinsela eglrosslintemo ad elta. ’ 

(a torch descended through the heaven, . 
farmed in a. circle as though it were a., 
: ; crown. It cast a girdle about Mary and 
circled her.) !; ■ ‘ j 

! Between the Bible and Dante the eoncCp-’ 
lion or angels was developed In important* 
ways. Christian Arisipteltonl«n of the thir- 
teenth century had to find ‘a description of . 
iheni in uccordance with Aristotelian scien- 
ce. .They thus became beings which had 
forrii but nb matter, purely spiritual entitles; 
in. the terminology which Dante (oak over, 
“substances .scjpDroied from maiter”.' A* 
such they play an imporlanfpnrt in his view 
dr the scale of being: unlike men they are ■ 
taotfrruptiblc piire spirits possessed of im* 
medial* uitdenlAtroing of divine .truths, 
qrijdyirit the spiritual and jraiionpl capari- 


ties of man without the disadvantages of the 
human condition which require learning 
and memory. It Is necessary to understand 
this philosophical background before one 
can see the point of Dante's use of angels in 
Convivlo as intermediaries between man 
and the divine truth and before one can see 
the point of the description of them in 
Paradlso xxix: “Their vision Is never Inter- 
cepted by some new object and so they have 
no need to recall concepts which have been 
displaced by other concepts". 

But angels had also been adopted into 
another, rather different, role by the Christ- 
ian neopfatonfsts of (he early middle ages. 
Taking up a remark of St Paul they had 
developed the Idea that there was a hierar- 
chy of nine ranks of angels. The oeoplaton- 
isre went further than this. They conceived 
of the angels as intelligences which moved 
the celestial bodies and transmitted influ- 
ences from the divine mind to the lower 
levels of the cosmos. In this view, which had 
. a Considerable effect on Dante, angels were 
not merely occasional messengers of God. 
not merely Incorporeal beings, but essential 
parts of the whole economy of. creation. 
This combination of ideas lies behind th c 
extraordinary vlslbrl wjileh Darjte'ti&A it) the 
Piirnum Mobile, the outermost circle of the 
created universe (Paradlso xxvili). He secs a 
point of bright light surrounded by nine 
rings or lights encircling It with diminishing 
speed and brightness according to their 
distance front tho centre. This' is God and 
the angels, and the vision at this point 
. represents the transition from tho created 
unlvorse, concentrically arranged nroumj 
t the earth and guided by angels, to the divine 
heaven beyond. IriwmchGod is 'die centre 
: ringed by. angqls. The angels are, paradox- 
ically involved in. both concentric pal ferric 
and cqribe so because of the special position 
which Ijioyj hpv* in , thb cosmos as '"subst- 
: anew s«paraie,frorn,tftauer‘\ * 

• Tlic character, of thp angels Is relevant Id 
the most ^{fficnlt cosmological problem 
which Dante had id deaf With, (he problem 
of .$r cation. : It wqslparlfculariy difficult 
because.' the tOpcipit of Aris|otoIIan 
meUpbysHdid not prdyjde rdj“thft$udden 
creation of (he universe WhjcH Was demand- 
ed by Christian 'docbbtA- BoWo gfcWji rin 
illuminating account of the wayjtwas(aced 


in Pamflxo wdx when p^ie^roifhed^the 


point where it could no longer be avoided. 
The creation of the three basic characteris- 
tics of the created universe in Aristotelian 
terms - form, matter, matter and form 
conjoined - occurred instantaneously, like 
three arrows simultaneously discharged 
from a bow. Only the angels are pure form. 
For their creation Dante has an especially 
rich line: 

s’aperse in nuovl amor I'eiterno amort. 
(the eternal love opened himself in new 
loves.) 

The question which arises for the atten- 
tive student of Dante's thought Is what part 
the angels played in the creation process. 
And here Boyde is able to show, with the 
help of information from Dame's minor 
. scientific treatise the Qqnfsrfo de Aqua t\ 
Terra, that he must have held that after the 
creation of the angels they in turn played a 
part in the division of the created world Into 
the different elements and species. In other 
: words Dante did not hold that all creation 
was the immediate work of God. 

This is of great Importance. It reinforces 
the role of the neoplatonist background - 
the conception of tbe universe as emanating 
through an intermediate scale of being froto 
the .Godhead instead of- being all directly 
created by Him - in Dante's cosmology. 
That conception is difficult to square with 
the Christian view of creation but It has a 
.general jjQetic' attractiveness which has 
charmed other artists and which perhaps 
accounts for Dante's continuing attachment 
to i|, Though one feels intuitively. Ihat- it 
Inspire? much of Dante's vision of the 
heavens In Paradlso it is difficult to prove 
his belief in |t without the kind of rigorous 
questioning of. terms which Boyde carries 
.•out hero.. ’ " 

Coming down' to slightly less fundamental 
matters, Boyde Is particularly goqd ob what 
one might calLihe sctencc>IIctlon element in 
Dqnte, his capacity , td gtaap and exploit the 
, world picture In’ detail as a physical setting 
.for the story of ih t- Comedy Itself,. Dante 
. and his successive guides gd down through 
ihedrcles of HellKJihe remraof thp earthi 
enjerge in. thtsout^rn hemisphere) it the 
■‘Wpl’ the moybtof Purgatory, climb ib Ute 
.. gafdqn pf 'Edhn.kt Us summit and ascend 

• -then^ through 'jhe circles of the heavens to 

• hi^nti;ihem, , ! , ; i ? - 
Though: Dante was keenly Interested In 

' • < r t ;: ' 


all parts of metaphysics and science be 
seems to have been particularly fascinated 
by the mathematical and astronomic 
aspects. Hence his well-known skill in fitiw 
the positions of the heavenly bodieTu 
various precise momenta In the course or Us 
journey. The mathematics can be used to, 
dramatic and symbolic effect. For example 
at several points in the course of iB 
descent through Hell Dante's guide, Virgo 
tells him the position of the moon. TelC 
the lime by the moon rather than the sunk 
symbolically appropriate in Hell, but the 

times are always calculated as they would be 

at Jerusalem because Hell is directly below 
that point on the earth’s surface. As ibev 
reach tbe earth's centre we are informed 
that it is dusk. A few minutes later, the 
earth’s centre being passed and the ascent to 
Purgatory begun, Virgil announces, to 
Dame’s surprise, that the sun is rising. In 
this way he makes the symbolic print that 
the travellers have left the realm of right 
and the startling geographical poat that 
they are going out through the earth to the 
other hemisphere which is twelve ham 
behind Jerusalem. 

Boyde points out the pleasure which 
Dante evidently took in the power, which 
his scientific knowledge gave him, of In- 
aginlng a panorama of earth below him o 
he swings through the heavenly spheres. As 
they rise above the circle of Saturn, high la 
the created heavens, and ai their point in 
that circle passes over Jerusalem In ib 
revolution around the earth, Beatrlceihom 
him all the planetary circles below and the 
“threshing floor" of earthly conffim, the 
known world from Spain to India, stretched 
out but small. 

Boyde suggests that Dante’s strong grasp 
of world geography, revealed also In other 
passages, may be connected with bis impe- 
rial dream of a world empire. I am oolsure 
about this. The imperial Idea was my much 
an Italian plan for Dante the politician. Om 
wonders whether his panoramic tendency it 
not connected more with the new wide 
perspectives of Italian travel. Amoag hit 
contemporaries were Marco Polo sad 
Giovanni Villani, Ihe merchant hisiorfan, 
both men with a, very wide vision of tbe 
world. Dante's great cosmological inven- 
tion wqs to locate the mount of Purgatory i» 
the boundless ocean of the southern hemis- 
phere and put the garden of Eden at 
summit. The position of Purgatory ana 
Eden is of course central to the whole 
structure of the Comedy but it was also u*« 
by Dante to give point to hU recowtructwo 
of the Ulysses legend in which 
moved by a noble but overweening sear™ 
for knowledge, sets off on a w ^***,? 
discovery into the western ocean and a 
wrecked Within sight of the mouniamwtuca 
Dante himself will reach through ^Helf 
Dante recalls the (oHy'oTUlytte* again as 
he looka down from the height of the Stany 
Heaven to the ocenn stretched oulbeyow 
Cadiz. Perhaps the capacity to Imagine e«n 
such rich inventions as Purgatory an* 
Ulysses may owe something to the w** 0- 
turous Italian travellers of his a«- 

A review concentrating on the more 

theoretical aspects of the implicBWWJ « ■ 
Dante’s cosmology does not do J i u,l ~* 
the ultimate purpose of Boyde s*Wv\ 
which is to show thqt accurate 
daring vision and exquisite language «ro-- 
forged into an indissoluble I**™! . . £ 
Paradlso begins with famous lines wtute 
both precise cosmology and soaring p* 1 " - 

La gloria dl colui che tutto nj 0 ' J • 

per t'miverso penttra, t- . 

in una parte plh e men o altro ^ - . 

■ . Cfie raeflance °rd« AIFw^.P^ 

tratea the whole 

more in one part and le» ' 

' .The reader of this book will find rtmcaj 
again how difficult 

dated to reveal both this l nn . e //*° ^ u 
science and poetry and their partWp® l. 
a single conception of the t ? 5Sn1 |? 

. will be delighted by the Ulum 
by broad and exnct scholarship- ^ 

. Boyde. has now published 
worn on panto: the edition 
Lyric Poetry (ih rollsboralto vnthm®, 
other excellent Dahtist Kenelm . 
banic'j Style In. Ms Lfrlc 
, new book. He .promises 'f_ tv 'j,?^|chl 
Matt in Society and Man and Cad. 
hope he will. have mom- 
revolution i)f Dante's thought. jf^JJiaa-.' 

; given’ us already surpasses m 

ssaaa.s -zm 


Pr Holnia Is a fellow of St. 
iCollege. Oxfdfd. '. ' ,. ■ 
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Into the Darks Hannah Arendt and 

totalitarianism 

by Stephen J. Whitfield 
Temple University Press, $18.95 
ISBNO 87722 188 X 

Hannah Arendt's reputation has had its 
om and downs. When The Origins of 
Totalitarianism was first published in 
1951 It was greeted with extraordinary 
acclaim. Her analysis of Nazism and Sta- 
tiohm as a single phenomenon com- 
poooded of ideology and terror received 
wide icceptance, while she was com- 
meaded lor the “moral grandeur" of her 
thinking. For some years her book was 
one of the two recognized classics in the 
field, and It remains her best known 
work. 

Two things happened to shake its 
Handing, however. By the late 1960s 
political scientists had begun to doubt the 
value of ihe concept of totalitarianism as 
a tori of analysis. A generation further 
removed from the war against Nazism 
found It uncomfortably value-laden, espe- 
cially since it was frequently used as a 
Cold War weapon: it also aetmed to 
imply Bn unreal 1st lea lly close resemblance 
between Nazi Germany and the Soviet 
syatem. In the light of this critical per- 
spective many weaknesses in Arendt's 
analysis became apparent. Meanwhile, 
she had alienated most of her admirers in 
the Jewish intellectual community with 
her ankles on Ihe trial oF Adolf Eich- 
maon, collected under the title Lichma/m 
In JttHsalem: a report on the banality of 
nil. There she presented Eichmann not 
u a sadistic antlsemite but as a new type 
of political criminal, the unthinking 
bureaucrat who simply does his job. What 
really ruffled feathers was her claim that 
Jewish community leaders had facilitated 
rather thin hindered Nazi massacres of 
their people. Coming from a Jew, and 
particularly from one who had seemed in 
Totalitarianism to be capable of a proper 
Kpcae to the horrors of Nazism, even 
the deliberately objective tone in which 
A(t«k .discussed Eichmann *1 case 
wenied nothing short of treachery. 
‘Self-Hating Jewess Writes Pro-Elchmann 
Srtfes", ran the headline In one Ameri- 
ca Jewish newspaper. 

Arendt’s writings conti oued to find 
appreciative readers, however, and 
■ace her death In 1975 and the posthum- 
“a publication of her philosophical reflec- 
“« M 7J« Ufe of the Mind 


interest In her thought has gathered 
momentum again, this time focused less 
upon her studies of Nazism than upon the 
intensely original political theory con- 
tained in The Human Condition and On 
Revolution. Her accounts of politics and 
society, of action and plurality, of public 
spaces and political judgment arc rich 
sources from which much intellectual 
sustenance remains to be drawn. 

It Is not this political theory, however, 
that Stephen Whitfield Is concerned with. 
He deplore* what he sees as Arendt's 
"loss of interest in modern tyranny” in 
her later works, and although he has a 
chaptor on her wider theory he makes 
remarkably liule Bttempt to understand It, 
caricaturing her ideas unmercifully. His 
own primary interest is in Arendt as a 
Jewish writer on (he Jewish catastrophe, 
and he devotes a great deal of space to 
discussing tbe context and reception of 
Totalitarianism and Eichmann. His initial 
claim that these two books add up to 
"the most convincing single effort to 
grasp the meaning ol the German and 
Russian regimes” leads one to expect a 
defence ol Arendt, but he does not in 
tact provide this. Apart from his much- 
qualified assent to her view that Nazi 
Germany and Stalinist Russia between 
them represent a new kind of political 
experience, nnd his admiration for her 
“awesome capacity to store into the 
abyss” of totalitarian terror, he is in fact 
highly critical of most of her theories. 

The net effect of his book is therefore 
rather paradoxical. Having decided that 
his general interest In totalitarianism 
could be best pursued by means of a 
study of Arendt, he spends a great deal of 
his time trying to demonstrate that she 
wbs wrong. Since he shows no under- 
standing or appreciation of her wider 
political theory, his book raises but does 
not adequately answer. Ihe question why 
he thought it worth his while to write 
about her at such length in the first place. 
He would have done better either to 
focus on Arendt directly and to moke a 
more serious attempt to understand her 
thought In its own terms; or else to work out 
his own account of totalitarianism, paying 
less attention to Arendt's. As it is, the book 
falls heavily between two stools. 

Margaret Canovan 

Dr Canovan Is lecturer In politics at ihe 
University of Keele. 


Commerce and culture 


2* Factor In Weat African 
History 

by Mabdl A damn 

Bello University Press and 
j™ University Press (Nigeria), 

pN978 J25 006 2 and 

L 1 * CTS442 S ■ 

of the several pioneering directions 
•• -colonial African history has been 
«tetorton of the much-loved myth 
* ftxonlallam Introduced safe and easy 
“Tj^cations between the African 

: Sy* 1 Th®! imperial stereotype is 
. yWwtcd in the common claim, to 
the words of a former 1 colonial 
Z^ytrator, ihat "the British made it 
taut * v * r $k' to 'valk from Lagos 
wiin a calabash of eggs on 
and for both the virgin and her 
... g g, to arrive at their destination 

;■ Wghly. mobile and assimilative 

I ■ " | k° rJa fend thomselves In an 

r", tQ the study of pre- 

tatorcouree and terri- 
: wh ether as seasonal cln 

l Peris _• haberdashers and 

' J S5*L5I|- Io ,' 1 8’dfatance fataud mer- 
I wtf n mercenaries, scholars 

'PttkrtR ^ ^"P 1 r Mahdj Adamu Is a gym- 
wfcii vS j ‘° d . knowlcdgable Interpreter of 
' Afrtiffi^™ "Hauaa factor", In West 

[ , Dr Adarau Is director 

.' : S twh. ; f or hflgerlah Cultural 

r ■ *■ Bello University as 

■'Nwa!' 1 • I 1 ^ kfetodte 1 he looks 
' ! . * economic dimension of 

le reveaft himself no 

B e ^‘cultural imperial- 
pebple (he refers to 
uality of their' lan- 


guage) In their penetration of West 
Africa long before the imposition of col- 
onial rale. For example, he gives us 
important descriptions of the spread of 
Hausa dress, music and language, over 
and above a meticulous account of tbe 
establishment of Hausa communities along 
the north and western trade routes (see, 
for example, his fascinating map of the 
commercial network of the Hausa on 
page 65). He also considers the implica- 
tion of Ihe nlndteenth-century Jihad of 
Shehu Usman dan Fodio in the expansion 
of Hausa commerce and culture into the 
eastern kingdoms of what was to become 
Nigeria. . 

Dr . AdaCnu has not been afraid to 
break fresh ground and cross frontiers to < 
this Important investigation into the 
penetrative role of the Hausa to tho 
Western Sudan. Yet because there is evi- 
dence to suggest that the Hausa have a 
comparably Impressive record of an eco- 
nomic and cultural Influence In North as 
well as West Africa, U is to b$ hope? that 
he will follow up his successful explaw- 
tion of how the Hausa managed to. win 
recognition and acceptance throughout 
virtually the whole of West Africa with- 
out recourse to political power or patron-! 
age from home, by giving us the story of 
tho Hausa dlaspotti la North Africa. For 
h was to that region of the continent that 
the Hausa communities made their mark' 
on the minds of the Iraus-Saharan Euro- 
pean visitors to Ur-Hausatand to' the, 
nineteenth century. African hlstoOr will 
be all the richer fd any exploration of 
the extent of pre-cotonlal .-commerce and 
the nature of prc-ooloulal culture contact. • 

Anthony Klrk-Greene 


Rural Society In Japnn 
by Tadnshl Fukutakc 
University of Tokyo Press, £7.25 
ISDN 0 86008 266 0 


In 1967, Professor Fukuiakc’s book Nihon 
Noson Shakalron was published in English 
translation under the title Japanese Rural 
Society. Although it retains its value as a 
condse Introduction to village life in Japan 
since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Fukutake's earlier book no longer serves 
as an accurate guide to present-day 
circumstances in the Japanese countryside. 
During the last fourteen years, the seem- 
ingly inexorable expansion of the Japanese 
economy has been accompanied by a 
remarkable rise in rural living standards, 
and the Japanese farmer of today is as 
prosperous, and In some ways even more 
affluent, than the Japanese city dweller. 

In his preface to Rural Society hi Japan, 
Fukutakc expresses the hope that his new 
book will keep readers abreast of 
developments In Japanese rural areas 
since the early 1960s. Unfortunately, 
however, this aim is not fully realized. As 
was the case In his earlier book, I-’ukuiake 
is dearly at his best when explaining the 
historical dimensions of village society in 
Japan, and Ihe most informative parts uf 
the book arc those which deal with such 
matters as the traditional family system 
and patron-client relationships - in other 
words with the dominant aspects of rural 
society before tho land reform of 1946. 

Recent trends, however, arc treated in 
rather sketchy fashion, and although it is 
important to recognize that village life in 
Japan has not always changed for Ihe 
better, Fukutake's account of present-day 
rural society seems excessively pessimistic. 
He emphasizes the friction between old 
habits and new life styles, and dwells at 
length on the tensions that have arisen as 
a consequence of economic moderniza- 
tion. He docs not sufficiently acknowledge 
that in contrast with the state of affaire in 
many other industrial societies, Japanese 
rural communities have retained their 
cohesiveness and sense of identity to an 
extraordinary degree, and have proved 
both flexible and resilient in accommodat- 
ing the pressures of modem industrial 
growth. 

Fukutake is also less than fair to his 
strictures on government policy towards 
the farming population. It is especially dif- 
ficult to accept his contention that . the rat- 
ing Liberal Democratic Party is almost 
wholly concerned with promoting the 
interests of big business, when state spend- 
ing on agriculture accounts for almost 10 
per cent of annual budgetary expenditure. 
In order to retain the rural vote on which 
it depends, the LDP has consistently 
favoured the farmer (often at the expense 
of the urban consumer) by raising rice 
prices to grossly inflated levels, and by 
disbursing funds in the guise of agricul- 
tural subsidies. There can be little doubt 
that the farming sector has received far 
more atate support than is justified by iu 
relatively small contribution .to tbe 
national economy. 1 

As an analysis Of traditional life in the 
Japanese village, the author's earlier book 
is preferable to this one. Unlike its pre- 
decessor, Rural Society In Japan lacks 
explanatory footnotes and a. bibliography, 
and the text Is somewhat repetitive and 
dull. Readers in search of an objective 
approach Id present-day conditions in' 
Jnpaoup rural areas would do better to 
consult village studies, such as R. P. 
Dore’s Shlnohata: a portrait of a Japanese 
village and R, J. Smith’s Kurusu: Ute price 
of progress ip a Japanese village. 

John Sargent 

John Sargent k reader In geography at ike 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London University. ! '* 

A project begun In 1930 to build n complete 
cord catalogue of writings oil Old English 
literature has now reached completion. A 
Bibliography of Publications bn OM En- 
glish Literature to ihe End of 1972. edited hy 
Stanley B. Greenfield und Fred C. Robin- 
son, .originated with the University or 
Toronto Press, and is published fn this 
country next week by Manchester Uni- 
versity Press at £35.00. ' ; 

Co vcrtnglbe Period^ fro® January 1835 to 
December 1837, volumes eight and nine of 


27k CoUcfiid Utters of fhonuu and Jane 
Welsh Carhlt bave Just been publitfjed te 
Duke University Press at $30.00 .per 
volume- Tbe general editor ts Charles 


The Lake Counties from 1830 to the mid- 
twentieth century 
A study in regional change 

J D Marshall and J K Walton 
0719008247 illustrated E13-50 May 


The English Parliament in the Middle Ages 

R G Davies and J H Denton editors 
071900833 6 £13.95 May 


Industrial development and migrant 
labour 

Julian Lalte 

0719008158 £12.60 approx June 


Dada and after 

Extremist modernism and English literature 

Alan Young 

-0719008220 £12.95 approx July 


The Ruskin Polygon 

Essays on the imagination of John Ruskin 

John Dixon Hunt end Faith M Holland editors 
0719Q 0834 4 illustrated £26.00 approx September 


The Golden Age restor'd 

The culture of the Stuart court, 1603-42 

Graham Parry 

0719008255 lllustated £16.50 approx September 


The lower deck of the Royal Navy 
1900-39 The Invergordon mutiny in 
perspective 

Anthony Carew 

0719008417 Illustrated £14.50 approx September 


Manchester University Press 
OxIordRoad Manchester M139PL 


YALE 


Mary Chestnuts Civil War 
Edited by C. Vann .Woodward 
This first full and reliable edition of 
the journals of the American Civil 
War diarist Mary Chestnut — 
femlniu, abolitionist, and wife of a. 
high-ranking member of . the 
Confederate government.— edited by 
the eminent historian, . . C.~ ' Va nn' 
Woodward. £18.80 

The Greek Heritage in 
Victorian Britain 

Frank M. Turner 
■In an important new study, Turner has 
sought to establish what Victorian, 
writers, such as. Arnold, Grotc, and 
Pater, srJd about Greek culture and 
how their Interpretations reflected the 
attitudes and values of the Victorian 
age. £18.90 ' 

The Brothers Mann 

The Lives of Heinrich and 

Thomas Marin 187 M W0, 

1.875-1955 

Nigel Hamilton 

The first biography of either Heinrich 

or Thomas Mann tv appear fn 

English, this h a long overdue study of 

on J of Ihe seminal literary -had 

fraternal relationships In modern 

tlmcg. Paper £6.23 


Goethe's Faust 
The Making of Pari I 
John Gearey 

This book illuminates the relationship, 
both biographical and conceptual.’ 
between die artist's own development 
anti the stages in the writing of his 
world renowned classic. £1 1.95 

Mediaeval Greece 
Nicolas Cheetham 
This, history of Greece between the 
collapse of the Roman Empire and the 
birth of the modem Greek state offers 
a series of dramas played out between 
races, cultures, and religions. 
Cheetham pays particular attention to 
the Interplay of cultural influences 
between east and wen during this long 
but hitherto little known period. 
£ 12.00 

Revolutionary Humanism 
and Historldsm in 
Modern Italy 

Edmund R. Jacbbitti 
TJIt study of the succession of theories 
or history from Vico to Croce traces 
the development of humanism and its 
cTIjS ° n Paries oral culture. 

Black Tilde 

Fiction . of Africi, the 
Caribbean, and the United, 
Stales ; - * : 

Donnie Barthold 
This book provides a fresh View pf the 
whole body of modern Mock fiction ih 
the EngHrivspeakfiig world. £] 1.00 


WIUU'V w WUWMSS 

Richard Sanders OIDuke University. North 
Carotins, and co-editor Is KJ. Fielding of 
Edinburgh University. 


YALE UNIVERSITY iPRESS Ne\v Haven A London 

13 Bedford Square, London WCIB3JF 
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HARVARD 

In Struggle 

SNCC and the Black 
Awakening of the 1960s 
Clayborhe Carson 

With lift radical ideology and 
effective tactics, the Student 
Nonviolent Coordination Committee 
(SNCC) was the cutting edge of the 
civil rights movement in the US 
during the 1960s. This sympathetic 
yet even-handed book records for the 
first time the complete story of 
SNCC's evolution , of its successes 
and its difficulties in the ongoing 
struggle to end white repression. 
Using interviews, transcripts of 
meetings, unpublished position 
papers, and. recently released FBI 
documents, Carson reveals how a 
radical group is subject to enormous, 
often divisive pressures as it Fights the 
difficult battle for social change. 

April £13.20. 


Race & Schooling 
in the City 

Adam Yarmolinsky, 
Lance Liebman and 
Corine S. Schelling, 
editors 

Some or Americas leading experts on 
desegregation assess the radically 
changed character of the 25-year-old 
urban school desegregation struggle. 
They comment on the history of the 
policy, the effects of desegregation 
on children, societal attitudes, 
demographic developments, incen- 
tives, resegregntlon, and ethical, legal 
and civil rights considerations. 

April, £10.50. 

HARVARD 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London SW1W 9SD 


WtTWATERSRAND UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

1331 Tnlcalnpnm: 

Training Non-professionals in 
Behaviour Modification 

J. M. Gardner 

Part I Conceptual and Historical Back- 
ground: Pan U Instruction In Behaviour 
Modification; Part Ml Research on 
. ■ Teaching Behaviour Modification 

Boundaries and Belief: 

The StnrcluraotaSolhoWoildvbw 
IV. O. Hommond-Tooko 
‘ 1. The Ktjaga of the Lmwetd: An Intro- 
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Total landscape 


■ — In the present study James Reed shows 

Sir Walter Scott: landscape and the development of these concerns in 
locality seven of Scott's major novels published in 

by James Reed the arduous decade between 1814 and 

Athlone Press, £15.50 1824: Waveriey, Guy Mannering, The 

ISBN 0 485 11197 7 Antiquary, The Heart of Midlothian, The 

- . Bride of Lamnmmoor, The Pirate 

This short account of Scott's treatment of (perhaps a surprising choice), and Red- 
landscape and place is not intended, gauntlet. In each case he attempts to 
James Reed declares in his introduction, evaluate Scott’s treatment of place as a 
as “a Guide to the Scott Country, nor is shaping and determinant force in the 
It a work or topographical annotation", events described. Coleridge, contrasting 
Rather, it is “an attempt to read Scott's himself self- mockingly with Scott, once 
novels and poems more fully by taking suggested that. Dr Johnson nolwithstand- 
account of his literary exploitation of ing, even the plain at Marathon would 




landscape aad locality". 


cany for him no special association. In 


In a brief but incisive chapter Mr Reed Scotland, and especially in Scott's Border 
analyses the shifting morphology of liter- country, history and place are indis- 
ary landscape in pastoral, Augustan and tinguishable, every place-name charged 
Romantic act, sharply distinguishing with Us "identifying association" and its 
Scott’s treatment of the physical envi- peculiar tragic freight. Having made this 
ron merit from earlier moral, personified dear in his opening comments. Mr Reed 
and analogical modes. Scott's fiction, it is frequently falls short in his specific analy- 
argued, represents a shift of focus from scs, often reverting to the kind of 
generalized landscape or "scenery" toward topographical annotation he is striving to 


historically specific 


particular avoid. His account of Guy Mannering and 


localities. Scott was not concerned with Redgauntlet in particular is disappointing, 
an abstractly philosophical pathetic fal- However. Mr Reed does offer a convinc- 
lacy, with what Edward Garnett calls “the ing and valuable argument for a re- 
psychology of scene"; he treats nature assessment of Scott's critically unfashion- 
aimlyticoUy (like Kant) rather than synth- able poetry, discussing the ironical rela- 
ctfcally (ILko Rousseau) as an Inhabited tionship between literary convention and 
"context of moral issues”. Drawing on his historical fact and association which only 
reading of Bishup Percy's Reiiques and came to maturity later in the Waverley 
Herd’s Songs, and on his own coliebora- novels. 


lion with Hogg in The Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, Scott combines history 


The book is beautifully printed with an 
excellent short bibliography of back- 


and place to build a "total landscape" out ground and secondary sources. Though 
of bis native Scotland, "not as a source of hardly suggesting a radical reinterpreta- 
philosophical reflection, nor as quarry for lion of Scott. James Reed has produced a 
moral analogues, nor as a spiritual power; readable and coherent account of the 
more chan a mere backdrop, Ballad land- work which (despite some odd factual 
scape provides an organic context for errors and curious interpretations) makes 
action". In 1937 Georg Lukdcs had seen a welcome contribution to the critical 
Scott's innovative nnd paradigmatic his- literal urc. 

turicisni in b similar light; just as land- Rplnn Mnrfnn 

scape is no longer “scenery”, so the liter- pnHn tviurwii 

ary past is no longer "costume drama" „ , ,, , , , ,, , 

I but tiie concrete precondition of the Brim Morto ” has « “* Unl '* r - 

present. s/fto of Trornso and East Anglia. 
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First principles 


The Common Sense Philosophy of 
James Oswald 
by Gavin Ardley 
Aberdeen Uuiverglly Press, £11.00 
ISBN 0 08 025717 8 


Aberdeen Uuiverglly Press, £11.00 through i Oswald’s Appeal merging exposl- 

TCDMfl no (I9A7T7 R tlon with warm approval in a manner which 

ISBN 0 08 025717 8 biurs lh e dUlinction between the 

-views of Oswald and his own. Only occa- 
The wonder of this book is that Its author sionally doe* he admit that Oswald momen- 
does not si taply describe but actually com- larily falters, most seriously by his assertion 
mends the eighteenth-century invocation of that the state’s right to punish Is limited to 
the powers of "common sense" as a philo- self-defence, an unwarranted concession lo 
sophlcal antidote to the scepticism of David utilitarian morality. Oswald’s attacks on 
Hurne. Argument is tq be mot by assertion. Descartes, Bayle, Locke, Hume, Karnes 
reasoning by b n exhort ation io pay attention and Smith are dealt wtih much too cursorily 
lo the obvious truths of causality, morality to be helpful, although Oswald must lake 
and, ’ above »U, Qf religion- The robust much of the blame for this. The chief 
reiteration Of the accepted truisms of the philosophical interest centres, therefore, on 
time was certainly an interesting and in- Oswald’s attempts to explain the diversity 
fluential movement in the later Scottish of views held by sane adults on questions 
Enlightenment, but Mr Ardley does not within the province of the common sense, 
begin to make out a case for takingTbe Rev Oswald acknowledges the need for a 

James Oswald seriously as a standard- definition of “common sense", particularly 


begin to make out a case for takingTbe Rev Oswald acknowledges the need for a 

James Oswald seriously as a standard- definition of “common sense", particularly 
bearer for modern philosophical rectitude, as he distinguishes -it sharply from vulgar 
Of the trio of Scottish “common sense” opinion, but be excuses himself from the 
philosophers, Thomas Reid, Janu» Beattie task on the grounds that he is not addressing 
and James Oswald, the last is by far the least himself to "those who are destitute of this 
know n. Born in 1703, a son of the manse, he faculty". He does, however, indicate that it 
became a leading ecclesiastical figure of the h a "power of the rational mind, which, 
moderate party, and Moderator of the because of its quickness, dearness and 


dly suggesting a radical reinterpreta- ..Satan", or a man tortured In hells an undated engraving by Blake alter Fmefl, reprodacd 
it i of Scott, , James Reed has produced a ft. om Robert N> £^^5 William Blake, Prinlmaker (Prtncelon University Pros, ftfJL 

dable and coherent account of the 

rk which (despite some odd factual — - ■ ■ ■ 

ors and curious interpretations) makes 

Sr con,ribu,lon 10 11,6 criUcal Mongrel tragicomedy 

Brla i 1 ^ 0r t ? n . — — — — T~ — the primacy of the .uthor’. 

, , Tragedy and Tragicomedy In the plays the seme of smbnikw 

dan Morion has might at the Vnlver- * consciouaneM , me sum « 

„r Trn,»,A Fnti Anelln ° f J 0 * 111 WCDSter Values which Is B slllt qM OM fOI NCtll) 

,« of Trotnso and East Anglia. by j acqueHlie PearSon meril {hcK day8| Bod which bu pmnj^ 

Manchester University Press, £12.50 an upsurge of Interest hi that 

ISBN 0 7190 0786 0 genre tragicomedy aM In the ^^bivw«« , 

. fi » y\\ (XQ • • ‘ : : of our sense of its endings. 

lUpiCD TteroupTet wHch ends The Duchess of Webster h i mS elf of counahuhtw* 

claim that “the primary truths of religion “integrity of life Is fame's best friend, 

id morality are on a fooling with the Which nobiv, beyond death', shall crown j* u P er r ?? miou SoDfPm** 1 
imary truths of all the arts and sciences.” the end ^S^sSTwSm 

Mr Ardley takes us briefly and elegantly - has long been taken aa a routine epigram proposition 0 aualiDcatiow*^ 

rough Oswald’s Appeal, mer^ng exposl- winding up the play and asserting that the tragicomedies, m , , 4 .. 
m with warm approval in a manner which eternal virtues of the Duchess shine through h “ ambivalent rag ^ w 

urs the dlsilncfion between the the welter of her enemies. It is the sort of plays something ftTlt lireraiv.qB*^ 
ews of Oswald and his own. Only occa- couplet which is seen as characteristic current aasump on . - 

anally does he admit that Oswald momen- Webster, a gnomic generalization turning After a rather poedemm 
riiy falters, most seriously by his assertion up with no particular relevance to its ristory of Elizabethan and jwaw 
at the slate’s right to punish Is limited to immediate context, but a perfect peg for iraglcomedy the book . v 

Jf-defence. an unwarranted concession to critical generalizations about the play as a continual switches of mcoi I In 
ilitarian morality. Oswald's attacks on whole. some of which are anticipated 

■fl I i” me ' K “T The debate about whether Webster knew W.bMe. pravld.1 

sa-SSS 

Llfi i h | i , ,h '*K ^ Chkl lon 8 line now. and will no doubt continue, on apparent ® B 

interest rentrei, tjorefaw. on Jacqueline Pearson makes her contribution ****** wlth , m 

Fi* fEi? *“ e 2 1 ? 1 * hC div T ,ty to the debate on the side of the critics who P^dy the 
f views h eld ly sa ne adults on qucitloos M leve in Webster’s command of bis next. In many cares pwgjjj ^ 

P T nCt i S f nSC - effects. She points out, for instance, that the ****** ** SmU » 

^ SLi; couplet which closes The Duchess ofMalfi Is l** 


to claim that “the primary truths of religion 
and morality are on a footing with the 
primary truths of all the arts and sciences.” 


Wilt. pviMU liiaian^i iiihi f , . mPTE ClUlUAl"-' 

couplet which closes 77 j<? Duchess ofMalfi is lf«glcomedy 0 ^nic form? ^ 
an echo of Horace's Ode beginnings "Integer developing plo remains. 
vitae . . ." which asserts the myth that a truly ambiguity, I jj-jrr la+d**' 

virtuous man Is immune to physical danger evidence for n i a v 

since even a wolf wUl not attack him. As we Webster’s best actable play ^ 
already know, the Duchess's murderer, her Life, like audience rcatfiwb ^ 
brother Ferdinand, has died of lycanthropy, simpler when things c® 0 ” ^ 
convinced he is a wolf. So the bland epigram unambiguously as either cocuc ^ 
becomes a paradox. Integrity of life may perhaps it is true that by 


wordy, rhetortcM, sometimes abusive criiL moo, particularly among philosophert, M 
qpe qf all those from Descartes tq Adam explained by bur Idleness, Innlierition, 
Smith whowete foolish enough tq attock ot cpnccij , * indulgence and bias, Mr Ardley 
even defend with mere human reasoning does not seek. to establish the adequacy of 
thovi "truths of which we cannot ehiQflaln Oswald’s attempts to explain our latellcc- 
sc nous doubt". These truths Include ; "ihe • tun] failures by reference to ihe perversity of 
inviolable connection of cause and effect", ouf wi)|$ but he does, perhaps fnadvertchl- 
" the idea . of merit end demerit in moral ly. demonstrate' that the Appeal is the work 
agents", and . "that. God Mll punl&b OQtjL of a preacher rather than a philosopher. 
reward" in' a -ftiture' Judgment. Oswald's .. . , . ; ! - T TV r'amnhnll 

overriding aim. U to urge the stupidity of ■ 

de hying the first principles of natural pHlt- t. D. Campbell is professor of jurisprudence 
osophy und animat life so that he can gi) on at the University pf Ghltgqw. ' ; 


1/1 icnisun b uiuau iiicsis o inm l iknre Was ■ f 

Webster’s cast of mii>d was too complex and “ n ‘ re • !n 

qualifying to allow him the grand lad, ^ ,l0 l n f V cX ev wWdid 
simplicities of a purely tragic perspective. 

His true bent was (awards ambivalence and,. . rtihcr ’ e^ , n all ^v* 

Utc shifting values of tragicomedy. Thuaphe *51® ahnarent 

produces : the. unorthodox suggestion that We Wj *. ^ h *vebben « 
Webster’s / art . evolved towards; the - ^MdsohaW been w 

tragicomedies The Devil's Law-case and A ' ■ 9f . ^ 

C ^.( or « C" ck °ld which were h|s highest ^^^"ihcoslensihW i 

achievements. . The White Devil,, an - 

ambiguous tragedy strongly laced with Mean thalWch^^Sl^ta 

buriosqtif aqd parody, or "anti-tragedy", . might- Just (n ^ grou^^L- 

wps a flop, after! which Webster tried a purer , . Jg*!*J* t J e literati. ;%jS 
fonn of tragedy, setting the purely tragic 5^^ r u! f Bb out Web^?^2S 
of Maljl hr a u^gkomte itaiyerse of ^^ city pVul the theWhaM 


Enfdaqd. Beiwceq .-the dales given ; the , { 
quCalloQ of goveiffUrtg tire American: cot- r 
doles Wds the subject of 30 per cenldf all. v i 
ptjftiphlela published m, Britain 1 betweip: t! 
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The great dissimulator 



MacBEvellPs New Modes and Orders: 
a study of the Discourses on Livy 
by Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr 
Cornell University Press, £15.00 
ISB N 0 8014 1182 3 

Machlaveili would most likely have been 
proud of his reputation as the first great 
modem political thinker. In both The Prince 
and the Discourses he acknowledged his 
Rudsrity in embarking on a new way of 
hreidgatlng politics, and already by the 
etui of Ihe sixteenth century the term 
"Michiavelllsrn" came to stand for the 
hypocrisy and deceit he had occasionally 
recommended to kings and citizens alike. 
Scbol&n now of course dispute the nature 
ind extent of his originality, but most still 
agree with Gentillel. that his main 
contribution was to undermine Ihe role of 
Christianity as a guide to statecraft, or with 
Bacon that it was to replace the study of 
what we ought to do by an analysis of what 
in (act we do. These two principles and their 
ramifications lie at the heart of 
Macbiavetll's modernity, and they have 
rightly attracted much of the esteem or 
contempt in which his ideas have been held. 

For an avowed innovator of "new modes 
and orders", however, Machlaveili showed 
a peculiarly deep attachment to both 
contemporary and ancient doctrines — to a 
humanist tradition of handbooks for princes 
od the one hand, and to Roman 
republicanism on the other. His moit 
remarkable legacy, moreover, has less to do 
with his demonstration of the 
InsppTopriaieness of Christian morals to 
political life than with his account of why U 
Is necessary to feign, without actually 
luidiag to, a belief in Christianity. The 
mundane realism he commenda does not 
dispense, but easendally keeps up, with 
ippcarsnces, nnd for this reason, among 
mhtti, It has often proved difficult to pin his 
ZDcatring down. How do we grasp bis politics 
of dissimulation, especially when the best 
known work of this life-long republican was 
dedicated to a member of the dynasty whose 
return lo power had led to his imprisonment 
sod torture, In the hope, ai he put it, that 
"oar Medici lords will employ me"? Many 
of )ds interpreters have, accordingly, found 
the cunning Prince rather too foxy, a work 
in drag, as it were, disguised to him readers 
off tbe author’s scent. 


that in the Discourses — a text whose 
opening page and beginning of 13 chapters 
are heralded with the personal pronoun — 
Machiavelli speaks with his own authentic 
voice. It la there that he puls hi* most 
eloquent pleas on behalf of liberty, and his 
severest censure of la lirantiide, a word 
never mentioned in The Prince. It Is in the 
Discourses that he passionately expounds 
his commitment to the collective vlrtA of the 
Roman people, whose citizen militia In 
particular he praises more lavishly than any 
achievements of renowned rulers. It Is in the 
Discourses, too, that he makes his most 
withering charges against the politically 
corrupting influence of excessive private 
riches, and, even more, of Christian piety. 
Any doubts we might entertain from The 
Prince as to hls grounds for encouraging 
fraud and dishonesty in certain cases should 
be dispelled when we read his observations 
on these subjects in the Discourses. For 
every worthy example of guile and 
deception, we are repeatedly ossured, can 
only be justified by the public benefit it 
produces, the good of Ihe people, ihe 
magnificence of the commonwealth — ends 
which he allows may be best shnped by 
prinfes but are most ably defended by 
republicans. 

How strange, then, that the author of this 
most meticulous interpretation of 
Machiavelli's book, following it chapter by 
chapter and Une by line, comes to find its 
real meaning lurking only between the lines. 
About a chapter on liberty in which 
Machiavelli advocates free rein to the 
people’s ambition Mansfield remarks that 
“the worth of ambition" is In fact the central 
theme, "but the issue is kept hidden to 
respect and imitate the people's desire not 
to be oppressed: hence the attention to 
freedom". Where Machiavelli speaks of the 
greater wisdom and constancy of the 
populace In contrast with princes, Mansfield 
flnds this a "strategy" for defending the 
moral superiority of a “shackled 
multitude". Though it would appear 
Machiavelli was often only ‘‘hinting'' at his 
underlying themes, Mansileld’s revelations 
hardly make them more transparent, 
closeted as they are in parentheses or 
darting out In a (lash at the ends of 
paragraph! and then vanishing again before 
they can be brought into focus, as they wend 
a mysteriously furtive route through more 
than four hundred dense pages of text. 


richly textured historical illustrations, a 
perambulating work continually refined by 
examples and particulars. In that regard 
Machiavelli's inaugural contribution to 
modern political thought lacks the 
philosophical sweep and rigour 
characteristic of the other claimant of hls 
title, Hobbes, and it Is a mark of Mansfield's 
patience and devotion that he seems 
altogether comfortable handling such an 
intricate tapestry. Above all when he 
deals with ihe third book, and, for 
instance, Machiavelli's contrasts there 
between the careers of Sciplo and Hannibal, 
and Valerius and Manlius — eoch a pair of 
figures of whom one was mainly loved, the 
other feared — Mansfield is in his element. 
His exposition, and his Index too. Is most 
striking for its attention to detail, and for a 
long time to come it should quell any other 
ambitions to write a compendium of the 
Discourses. 

But since Mansfield believes that “the 
greatest discoveries ore lo be made in the 
details" readers are entitled to ask him to 
come out into the open and tell us what 
those discoveries might be. This 
commentary un a commentary Is not so 
much an explication de texte ns a 
recapitulation with sinister omhellishmcnls. 
Hls work is inspired by the most provocative 
book ever written on the subject, Leo 
Strauss’s magisterial Thoughts on 
Machlaveili, and yet it has none of llic 
synoptic brilliance which that equally 
painstaking scholar employed with such 
infuriating skill to portray the grand design 
of Machiavelli’s "evil doctrine”. Few of the 
overarching questions to which we might 
Have expected answers have even been 
posed here. What was Machiavelli’s aim in 
plotting new mode* of republicanism by 
way of a digest of Livy's History of Rome? 
Why did he emulate Livy’s text wi closely 
though mentioning It so seldom? How do 
the themes of the Discoiiran, wherein we 
find frequent references or alliillons to The 
Prince, square with Ihe endorsement of 
monarchical rule in that work? While 
Strauss spins the thread* of hi* commentary 
together in a perversely splendid yam, 
Mansfield instead offers us on Intriguing 
warp without a woof. 


Robert Wokler 


Ifl addressing himself to Machiavelli's The principal merit of this perplexing ' 

other political masterpiece Harvey book lies in It* extraordinary BdeUly to Robert Wokler is lecturer in the department 
Mstufltld has admirably brought ua back to MachlavelH’i own literary form, if not hls of government or the University <tf Man- 
■he right trail. At least there ca n be no doubt moaning. The Discourses are a mosaic of Chester. 


Challenges to French absolutism 


Btpreoe «fa Hve Government In Early 
WodentFmnce 
I* Russell Major 

Pr **» £M ’ 40 

“®N 0 300 02300 $ 

Within most French historians, products 
«iwy are of a centralized, uniform state 
“’‘Muon system, lurks a worship of state 
France has never bad anything 
ambling 1 Whig interpretation of her 
in which checks .and Ktbacks to 
1 mbit ion* of executive authority are 
chronicled, and the; virtues and 
^Awvements of representative iostltutu- 
y described in ways that moke them 
g n Jelf- evideot. French historiography 
r* l { ™ e l* instead on the evolution *of 
suie; and French historians 
their raoqt minute attentions for 
rtJSVlon* lipjan which strong kings 
resistance, and political assemb- 
WJooitrEted ; their worthless selflsh- 
w 4 itlng, time on internecine 

tottrpnjtattonV are of course sue- 
: ‘ 10 history Parliament 

Wot and (he crown finally lost— 

1 seemed until recent times, ftt 

history \‘ ahsolu tjsm " Was the vie- 


1 strata tbe importance of. neglected areas 
of a nation's -bistory. Russell Major, a 
citizen of a country where representative 
institutions have proved no handicap to 
Ihe achievement of strength and power, 
has spent a scholarly lifetime arguing that 
the way of absolutism was not the only 
one open to France in early modem 
limes. This big book is the fullest version 
yet of hls argument. 

The argument is not especially complex 
or subtle, nor U It any advene reflection 
on the author to say so. He is simply 
contending prat an Immense range of rep- 
resentative Institutions existed lo patfy 

, modem Fraota/ W^ «hat iltair vigour «d 

contribution to the government of the 
country positively increased in the six- 
teenth century. The length of the book 
results from the way he chooses to 
demonstrate this, Hls .tnethpd is to 
recount in detail (he activity df each rep- 
reseotatlvi Institution, end the result is an 
aceumulfttfoti of evidence so massive that 
all future writers on early modem. France 
will be obliged to take account of (t. It 
will take S' lot of arguing away; and even 
. those Who peWit In concluding that the 
French RenqfciarK* monarchy 
: absolute than Major thinks, will find Ml 
book an favaluabfc companion to French 
history l^etweon the mid -fifteenth and the 




.made >*;, cpmebapk to 1789, 
DKn <k haa by no meant 

Cite ^ as Ihe .experi- 

ge very existence of, the 
EgSjSEHW? The danger with 

la foqi hi retro- 
oBSl* Inevitable. The. defeated, 




demon- 


Few people wm reaa .. . 

cover. Approached tb4tway,,llIsfts^o- 
lix and indigestible as the ncmWe* of the 
estates Ihemraives. It l« a » 

use and refer to. end In i gal mk : « i « 
assured of a long futdre. Above all i to > 

the feel of credibility £fc> 

ing! In mofe dazzling eXamfto of btltorij 

cal' argument. 

mistake, so' common and ft*, 
among hkioHans of the aneMrW«*> of 


assuming But what was ordered to be 
done actually was done, or was done to 
the way inteoded. Convincing, too, is bis 
argument that the real enemies of the 
local estates to the seventeenth century 
were the intaidantJ rather than the 
.ntomfchs these officials served. We have 
not heard enough about the capacity of 
intendanxs to create problems as weO as 
solve them. . 

In Major’s yfcw, the basic flaw in the 
early modem French policy was not rim- 
ply that representative institutions were 
weak, but that aD institutions were weak. 
They were involved, , the monarchy 
■ id chided, in a tori of Hobbes tab struggle 
of ev*»y one against every other. Hence 
the governmental chaos of whkh the sur- 
viving records are an apt reflection. The . 
institutions of the : state could have been 
strengthened in two wap. Either the king 
could have relied fully and consistently 
on reprexntailva bodies; or he could 
futve swept them and all other inter* 
median institutions away entirely, atortg 
with ine diversity and the privilege at 
which they were exemplars, 'ind ret up a 
rerogntably modem bureaucracy. Bin 
the seventeenth-century kings did neither. 
Pursuing Instead costly ^ foreign war* and 
domestic expediency, they sucked the life 
out o( old foitiiuitofts bui wn ihcoi 
prickly And Intact, like coral, sendy lo rip 


when ftaujujif etornW aiid. Incomlpfeteni 
navigators drove itagatat them. 


y/mrn . Doyle is senior letiarer id history 
at fog University of York, Hls boon, 
, •• Origfe* d/ Fkertth Revphidan has 
fuStbteh published. 


THE WORLD RUBBER ECONOMY 

Structure, Changes, and Prospects 

Enzo R. Grilli, Barbara Bennett Agostini , and 
Maria J. t'Hooft- Weivaars 

This study assesses the magnitude and scope of the recent changes in 
the rubber economy and their likely consequences for the future of 
the world's natural rubber industry. The authors analyse the 
structures of the natural and synthetic rubber economies, placing 
particular emphasis on production costs. They describe the factors 
that determine the competition between the two kinds of rubber and 
present new empirical evidence. They also forecast the demand for 
rubber, using an integrated and complete framework that links 
rubber demand to its main costs. Oilier issues discussed include 
production planning, price competitiveness, price stabilisation, and 
profitability of new Investment. 200 pp. £4.00 paper 

EGYPT 

Economic Management in a Period of Transition 
Khalid Ik ram 

This study is the most detailed examination of tbe Egyptian economy 
to appear since the mid-1960s and the first to emphasise economic 
management and policy. It examines issues related to population, 
human resources, and the main productive sectors; reviews the 
evolution of financial resources; and describes issues of (he physical 
infrastructure and infrastructure investment. 368 pp. £6.25 paper 

THE POVERTY OF NATIONS 
The Political Economy of Hunger and Population 
William W. Murdoch 

pie Poverty of Nations is an attempt to clear away misconceptions 
in this area and to bring within reach of the student and layperson a 
wealth of evidence on the true causes of overpopulation, hunger, nnd 
poverty. 

Rapid population growth and limited food supply are not two 
separate problems, os commonly viewed, argues William Murdoch. 
Rather, they are symptoms of a single underlying problem, with a 
common cause and a common solution. That cause is poverty, 
particularly in rurfil societies that are organised for the benefit of a 
privileged few. It Is, says Murdoch) ’ 'structural poverty," in the 
sense that it Is aided by economic and political structures within. 

384 pp. £4.50 paper 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Ely House, 37 Dover Street, London W.l. 


A HISTORY OF THE HABSBURG 
EMPIRE 1526-1918 
ROBERT A. KANN 

"Qoo beyond the traditional Vienna-centred narrative of the fortunes of the 
Hibsburg family and gives us a history or the numerous people who lived 
under tbe scepter of this historic ruling house ... will serve as a basic history 
and reference book for many yean to come." —American Historical Review 

662pp. £5.95 paper 

VALUES AND VIOLENCE IN 
AUSCHWITZ 
A Sociological Analysis 
ANNA PA WELCZ YNSKA 
Translated \ with an //ifrorfucfion, by 
CATHERINES. LEACH 

"Treat(s) the concentration camp as a social system, albeit one bused on 
criminal intent and practice. For PawelczyAtka, Nazis are 'gangsters', their 
camps an ecological testing ground for life stripped of all moral pretensions 
and Ideals; Yet In this behavioural link violence doe$ not destroy the prisoners' . 
values: Instead, ibofe who survive are those who demonstrate 'creativity* in the 
moral sphere ... Herself a survivor of Auschwitz; she relies inher discussion on 
such ‘objective categories’ and yet maintains her moral stance — the study 
only gains Id Impact through her control.” — Kirkus Reviews 

202pp. 12.95 paper 

UpdatedEdlilon 

THE LESBIAN COMMUNITY 

DEBORAH GO LEMAN WOLF 

"The Lesbian Community is a. superb book. In. my opinion, it is 
unqumilonably the most significant scientific contribution to our knowledge 
about, aiid understanding of lesbianism (or any other sexual variation) since 
theniofteer work of Kin*#. ” —Dr. Evelyn Hooker • 

Zpfipp^n.VSpaper 

THE POLOTCS OF ELITE CULTURE 
. Explorations In the Dramaturgy of Power it) a 
Modern African Society . . 

ABNER COHEN 

Protasov Cohen analyses the riramii& prbcfeVL underlying the developing of a 
cultural mystique in theantailailati Of elite ofgdniwuan, He concentrates on 
the detailed, experimental study of one- power ellie within a modern, small.' 
ijcale rutiion-xiate in Africa, Sierra Leone, Culture, *1 analysed, in tertni of 
symbolic forms, symbolic function*, and dramaturgical itschnlques. 

Politico- cultural cau ration js explored •> It operates ip chains! of dramatic 
performances on different levels of social organisation. . . 

200pp,£4.as paper 

UNIVEftSitY OF; CALIFORNIA PRESS 
• Ely House, 37 Dov6r Streeti London W.l. 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 
READING OF 
HEGEL 
Lectures on the 
Phenomenology 
of Spirit 

Alexandre Kojive 
Assembled by 
Raymond Queneau 
Edited by Allan Bloom 
Translated by 
James H. Nichols , Jr. 

During (he years I9J3-I939, the 
Marxist political philosopher 
Alexandre Kojfeve brilliantly 
explicated — through a scries of 
lectures — the philosophy of Hegel 
a* It was developed in the 
Phenomenology of Spirit. Based on 
the major work by Kojive, this 
collection of lectures was chosen by 
Bloom and Nichols to show the 
intensity of Kojivc study and 
thought, and the depth of his Insight 
Into Hegel's Phenomenology of 
Spirit. 

304pp. 14. 73 paper 

CENTRAL 
ASIANS UNDER 
RUSSIAN RULE 
A Study in 
Culture Change 
Elizabeth Bacon 

"This well written book points to an 
interesting selectivity in the adoption 
or. on the contrary, rejection of an 
imported material culture." 

—Royal Anthropological Institute 

291 pp. £3.59 paper 

CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Ely House* 37 Dover Street, 
London W. 1 . 


EVOLUTION 
AND ECOLOGY 
OF 

ZOOPLANKTON 

COMMUNITIES 

W. Charles Kerf oot, 
editor 

The 20 oplanktonic community 
is an important trophic link 
between phytoplankton and 
fish. The relatively short plank- 
tonic lifespan, structural 
simplicity of pelagic com- 
munities, and clearly defined 
limits of lake ecosystems con- 
tribute to the development of 
aquatic research, In August 
1978 participants from eleven 
countries were invited to 
Dartmouth College to confront 
the major Issues of zooplankton 
ecology and evolution. Spon- 
sored by the America^ Society, 
of Limnology and Oceano- 
graphy, the Symposium was set 
up .so lhat. papers In funda- 
mental subject areas built upon 
each other, with themes 
progressing from individual 
behaviour through population 
dynamics ; to. community 
structure. These 66 papers have 
biological Implications beyond 
the boundaries of limnology 
and will ■ Influence ! (uture 
research! ' r. 

i. £27.00 


UNIVERSITY ! 
PRESS OF 
NEW ENGLAND • 

Ely pause, 37 DovcrS t reel, 

- London W, l, ' • 
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Reconciling biological differences 


The Evolutionary Synthesis! perspec- 
tives on the unification of biology 
edited by Ernst Mnyr and William B. 
Provine 

Harvard University Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 674 27225 0 


Darwinism was born in 1 859 by the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Species. The opposition 
it met is well known, but it rapidly became 
scientific orthodoxy because It both ans- 
wered so many problems about extinction, 
adaptation and geological lime, and at (he 
same lime stimulated Ideas in a range of 
biological disciplines, never mind its 
illegitimate spin-offs In economics, politics, 
sociology, and so on. Darwin himself recog- 
nized that his arguments depended upon a 
plentiful supply of heritable variation and 
devised a hypothesis (panganesis) to pro- 
vide this. Thus it might have been expected 
that the rediscovery of Mendel’s work In 
1900 and the proof of the physical bash of 
heredity a few years later by T.H. Morgan 
and his collaborators would have supplied 
the missing elements to evolutionary 
theory, and set a research programme of 
merely dotting l’s and crossing I's. 

Not a bit of it. The early days of genetics 
were marked by fierce controversy between 
geneticists (or MendeUans, as they were 
called) and biometricians, and a longer 
lasting rift between the geneticists (who 
were supposedly dealing with the raw mat- 
erial for evolution) and the palaeontologists 
(who study the course that evolution has 
taken). Natural selection was seen by many 
of the early geneticists, such as Bateson, 
Zirkle and to a large extern Morgan and 
Goldschmidt as a purely negative process 
eliminating unfit deviations. Genetics 
apparently had nothing to say about the 
nature of gaps between species, the origin of 
evolutionary novelty, the formation of 
higher (that is, aupra-specific) categories, or 
the integrated nature of evolutionary 


change. Palaeontologists described long- 
continuing evolutionary trends which they 
could not explain, but which seemed to be 
entirely distinct from the random and 
deleterious variation produced by genetic 
mutation. Moat Influential biologists In the 
1920s regarded Darwinism as an unimpor- 
tant factor in evolutionary change: thus the 
palaeontologist, Osborn, and the taxonom- 
ist, Rensch, both distinguished between 
evolution by mutation - that Is, by diacan- 
linous saltations - and by speciation - that 
is, by gradual, continuous genetic change. In 
1932 Morgan could assert lhat "natural 
selection does not play the role of a creative 
principle in evolution". 

Yet within 12 years (1936-1947) a seem- 
ingly new theory or evolution acceptable to 
virtually all biologists was synthesized from 
previously feuding elements. The events of 
these years have come to be known as “the 
neo-Darwinian synthesis", which haa per- 
sisted and deepened ever since, despite the 
questionings of biochemists in the 1 960s, 
philosophers in the 1970s, and an even more 
recent challenge from immunologists. 

The synthesis can perhaps be first seen in 
(wo English books, E,B. Ford's Mendelism 
and Evolution (193 1) and J.B.S. Haldane's 
Carnes of Evolution (1932), but it was really 
consolidated In three works from America; 
Dobzhansky’s Genetics and the Origin of 
Species (1937), Mayfs Systematic! and the 
Origin of Species (1942), and Simpson's 
Tempo and Mode In Evolution (1944). In 
1929 the German palaeontological and 
genetical societies met in TGbingen to dis- 
cuss their differences, but achieved only 
mutual misunderstandings and misconcep- 
tions; in a meeting of evolutionists at 
Princeton in 1947 “it was virtually imposs- 
ible to get a controversy going . . , (there 
was) an essential agreement among all the 
participants on the gradual mode of evolu- 
tion, with natural selection as the basic 
mechanism and the only direction-giving 
force". 

Disagreement may be healthy and 
stimulating, but ft is also time-consuming 


and distracting. The neo-Danvinian synth- 
esis was of vital Importance to biology, but 
has general lessons for scholars in other 
disciplines, never mind historians and 
philosophers of science. The Evolutionary 
Synthesis is an account of the ideas, people 
and events involved, written by their 
architects and those who knew them. It is 
the fruit of two workshops organized in 
1974 by the Committee of the Recent 
History at Science and Technology of the 
American Academy of Arts and Science, 
master-minded by the veteran Harvard 
biologist, Ernst Mayr. In addition to the 
workshop proceedings, Mayr circulated 
both participants and those unable to attend 
(notably Huxley, Rensch and Simpson) 
with a detailed questionnaire. The volume 
that has emerged la both well produced and. 
readable - much more than the normal 
collection of uneven essays that emerge 
from symposia. 

The book has four parts: a long prologue 
by Mayr setting out his personal interpreta- 
tion bf the ingredients of the syhthesis; 
seven chapters oq the contribution of dif- 
ferent approaches to the synthesis (genetics, 
cytology, embryology, systematica, botany, 
palaeontology, morphology); tbe response 
to the synthesis in the Soviet Union, Ger- 
many, France, Britain, and the USA; and a 
section on philosophy and biography, 
rounded off by an epilogue, from Mayr’s 
co-editor, W. B. Provine. ; 

The synthesis did not come through one 
“side" being proved right arid the others 
wrong; but from “an exchange of the most 
viable components of the previously com- 
peting research traditions” (page 40). It 
involved three steps: "the removal or objec- 
tions to tbe compatibility of Darwinian 
evolutionary theory and Mendellan gene- 
tics and the demonstration that those two 
sets of ideas were mutally supportive (the 
bases- of this aspect were already laid by 
Bateson, Fisher, Haldane, and Wright); the 
extensive and detailed casting of those sets 
of ideas in terms of new modes of thought, 
particularly populatlonal thinking; and the 


demonstration that various other Mh 
including palaeontology, zoology 
ternaries, botany, among others - are £ 
incompatible with the ideas bran* 
together in the Drat and second aspwiTK 
on the contrary, called for those fdt» 
(Simpson, Rensch. Mayr, Siebbln*, booh 
many others)" (page 398), 

Darwin himself collected the svagafe 
facts from many parts of biology, bnt byfe 
end of the nineteenth centuiy each of lint 
parts had grown so much that the die 
binding his original synthesis had began to 
come apart. The significant movers in their 
re-synthesis were Iconoclasts like Cyril Du- 
lington and G.G. Simpson who broke oej 
from their own traditions; individuals 
moved between research group!, britgat 
new ideas (Huxley to Morgan's [abortion, 
Clausen to California from ftnoca's 
group, Muller to Moscow, ThnofWf. 
Reisovsky to Berlin, and othen); udthoK 
like R.A. Fisher and E.B. Ford who true- 
ferred Ideas from one discipline to uotkr. 
The danger of contemplating one's on 
navel (however avidly and lauMpQifyk 
illustrated by the situation in France wtkh 
according to the late Erneit Bouigeroi 
Montpellier remained "a kind of faty 
fossil in the rejection of modem evoiotn- 
nary theories" (page 309} due to chauvinB- 
tlc isolationism towards non-French 
theories and university appointments (page 
319); and in botany where the field-woritr 
and museum taxonomist remained much 
farther apart than in zoology, end were 
there was no tradition of collecting popuk- 
tion samples and thus challenging typetogx- 
al thinking. 

Mayr and Provine have done an Impor- 
tant job in producing this book. It deserves 
to be widely read. 

RJ. Berry 


R.J. Berry is professor of generics at Unhv- 
slty College London. 


Behavioural repertoires 


Behavioral Mechanisms In Ecology 
by Douglass H. Morse 
Harvard University Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 674 06460 7 


Behavioural ecologists study how differ- 
ences Ip behavioural patterns adapt animals 
to their various environments. Socioblolog- 
ists study the biological basis of social 
behaviour. The two disciplines overlap 
because animals are components of each 
other’s environments, but the recent notori- 
ety of sociobiology and its increasingly 
unified theoretical basis baa overshadowed 
the broader science of behavioural ecology. 
Recent sodoblological textbooks and read- 
ers do little to satisfy the need for an 
integrated text designed specifically fbt uni- 
versity courses in behavioural ecology. The 
moat suitable' volume at the moment Is a 
multi-author production edited fay John 
Krebs and Nick Davies (Behavioural Ecol- 
ogy: an evolutionary approach. Blackwell 
l Scientific, 1978), but the chapters are 
inevitably of variable quality. Douglass H. 
Morse, Burapos Professor of Biology at 
Brown University, has not Oiled the gap. 
However, he bas produced a studious 
volume that deserves serious attention as a 
postgraduate reference work. 

; Sadly, the' author starts Out' by id mitring 
that he will not attempt to Outline a theory 
of behavioural ecology. Rather, be attempts 
to use behavioural adaptation as a theme 
to approach a variety of topics that have 
ecological Importance.- With resource ac- 
quisition as o baseline, lie fats produced 
Important rcvfojv diopters' ait foraging pat- 
terns, food selection, habitat selection; 
territoriality and competition. Other tnore 
disparate ohapters deal with reproduction, 
avoiding preddllon and social grouping. 
Bach of tlte mpftr topics Is well researched 
(wiibln limits) and replete with examples. 
However, the examples betray iraportent 
biases. The hook, is almost all about birds, 
v 11 is true that most of the good experimen- 
tal Work In behavioural ecology fins been 
done on birds, but phylogenetic Idiosyn- 
crasies demand that other tttpriorolt 
: groups are well reviewed, tri .a book- that h 
claimed to "integrate this YSsHjicratUrepri 
animal ecology and behaviour Into] a cqn-, 
cepfualV yMe‘\ Althpugh lizards' and; 
mammals er£ riot' Ifenbre^, invertebrates 
are. Noli all . animate 1 have -the same 
behavioural : reporfaifr, arid cross- 


taxonomic Investigations have been an 
important source of both hypotheses and 
hypoihesis-teaiing for behavioural ecolog- 
ists. For instance, the discussions on sexual 
dimorphism would have profiled and would 
have been reshaped if other groups had 
been properly considered. 

Further Imbalance comes from the 
importance that the author places upon his 
own research work. It is quite understand- 
able that people highlight their own 
research when they write a review article or 
a leri book. Indeed, Professor Morse has 
made Important contributions, particularly 
in the fields of habitat use and foraging by 
birds. But a little modesty on the part of the 
author would save the serious student some 
embarrassment. .. .’ 

The book -has two other weaknesses. 
Hist, it lacks the. formalism that must be 
present in the armoury of any student 
studying or researching in the fields pf 
animal behaviour br ecology today. No 
mathematical models are developed In the 
book and. desp'lte considerable coverage of 
the foactions of animat canOict, the concept 
of tbe evohitlanarliy stable strategy te not 
.mentioned. Throughout a 40-page section 
on food selection we find numerous refer- 
ences to optimal foraging theory, but stu- 
dents will have to go elsewhere to Bnd jhe 
theory fornialty 'frrtutenied.' Many of the 
topics reviewed in this book' would'have 
received little experimental attention If 
simple models had npt been ptodupe'd 1 , they 
work to tpake both assumptions and pfedk> 
- tions clear. 1 Second, the examples used' tq 
illustrate concepts are often poorly cho- 
•sen.,;‘".' . • ' V 

• Heverthelcas, the bwjkte Important. Pro- 
fessor Morse Is committed to p science of 
behavioural ecology that b firmly embed- 
ded Irf an experimental paradigm. I applaud 
his insistence on. ! rigorous experimental 
teste: RgmirCh students working In the field 
pf behavioural ecology wottid .do wll to 
read this book for that resaott alone? It {s 
also a useful reference work- Buubcre ltijl 
'retnabia lhat Important vaespt niche fot 1 a 
textbook that aiiirripti ip provide* unified 
ne(HDaiwlhlan approach t6 : behgvlpural 
, ecology. Krebs and Davies hive such a book 
. In the press/, u . ,v ; - •'/ • •. ■ - 

P^uJIJary^y 


Paul Naryey ti fcttrer.- tn bblogy a( the 

Uriivetritv a f Sussex.' ■ ' < 


Lives of the algae 


Phycology 
by R.E. Lee 

Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
and £9.95 

ISBN 0 521 22530 2 and 29541 6 


of the Cvanophyta 
procaryotic forms, 


It is symptomatic of the changeable and 
exciting state of phycology at present that 
the classification of any new textbook is 
slightly different from that of Its prede- 
cessors, This 1$ inevitable but confusing to 
ihi student and in this Tespecl it Is fortun- 
ate that Lee presents a reasonably con- 
servative approach to the algae with the 
exception or the Glaucophyta and the 
Rhaphidophycaea. However, many p my- 
cologists will quarrel with the inclusion of 
these taxa and with the grouping of the 
Euglenophyceae. Dinophyceie,. Cryp- 
tophycea, Rhaphldophycftae, Cbry- 
sophycea, Piymnesiophyceae, Badllar- 
idphyceae, Xanthophyceae, Eustigma- 
tophycea and Phaeophyceao within the 
Chromophyta. It is irritating that we are 
not told the origin Of many of the classi- 
fications 1 and particularly the splitting of 
the diatoms into the orders Biddulphialei 
and Bacillarlales. 

A straightforward approach has been 
adopted had atteK an Introductory chapter 
thi algae are presented In six divisions. A 
chapter -is dfiyoted to eacji of the 
Cyariophyta, , Glaucophyta, Rhodbpliyta; 
Chlorophyta'and Charopbyta, add to each 
of the ted classes of the Chromdphyta. 
-Each chapter closes -wltii a reference list; 
a! glossary, subject index and taxonomic 
index are 1 found at the end of the: book. 

Hie balanco of the book quy be criti- 
cized; by; some in that 216 pag^s are 
deypted to the. Phaeophyceao, Rhodophy-, 
ta and Chlorophyta bul only 196 to. the. 
remaining twelve taxa. The repetition of 
much of the tieiatl in the fife histories, Is 
; of fcourae, difficult , to avoid,', particularly 
Iri - the Rhoddphyt$? ' W r nevertheless, 

write , other chapters ;are ‘ noticeably lack-; 
trig in defalk by comparison.' ■ [ 

; This frfliroddctd^. diapier is perhaps ihe. 
1 robst unsatisfactory,;, Ip the third sentence 
we are ;.tb(d>.!|hqt the, algae are thal-; 
::l<jphytw (plante .lacking' roots, siehis and; 
leayes)., Sven a/deflifitloii - is • mbleadirig. 
bod Abb ;.lerth ;haa ,q\t5te properly fallen 


among ihe «lg* a 

r # especially ai tbe *»- 

tbor accepts that they arc “closer “ 
evolution to bacteria Lhan to the rest « 
the algae”. The description of tbe 
tic environment is poor and l.be MpUW" 
tion of the breakdown of thermal sw 
ficatloq U factually inconeri. F«te- ■ 
ermore, Lee's comments that olijowv* 
lakes contain mostly desmids and disWffl 
and that eutrophic lakes wua j7 
populations of Cyanophyta and 
ophyta Is as oversimplification init 

mislead, . . ^ 

There are a number of 
generalizations clsewnere in the 
some of which seem to be 
excessive simplification in the.tatoe** ■ 
brevity. Two criticisms may 

■the dlatiom ch.plar. Ho ■«« “J 

that “the cells are surrounded by 
two-part box-Uke ceU WB U ui 
from ihe subsequent te * t I i, . i if 
this is less than the troth U h ^ 
statement ' which has misted 
diatioms for many years. ^Thein^^ 
figure 9-8 (after Hendey) compom». fc 
error and perhaps is the cai ^ r *ferfoa 
generalization regarding «be red “^*' 
page 178. Not aU diatioms do 
reduce in size as a result of 


thtf text, although* at M . 

readere will be dirapi»ln(ed 
quality, Most of the figures are UP® ^ . 
logs and some are rather small- ^ . 
cycle diagrams especially nsve 
■ duced Ear too much and Figur^ ^,. 
15-6 are parttodarty, poor. 

much more, information 1 

by a. line-drawing, than by a r v 

and from this .MndpOtaff I - 
pores very favourably wilh oil*e ^vT, : 

^Excebting r«ly°Sodi^ : 

Justretiorfs^ the bpdk b 
Itudonu trosh to the "gt&W?' ,? 


illustre . 

Students man lo -*4*11 

find If a useful alternative 

R. M. Crafl^j 

11 v'fr-^3? •! 


E.H.Carr 

prom Napoleon to Stalin and other | 
essays 

by E.H. Carr 
Macmillan, £20.00 

ISBN 0 333 28941 2 ' 

Collections of short essays and reviews, 
especially If their component elements have 
been written over a long period of time, arc 
notoriously difficult to review because of 
Ihe lack of unity from which they lend to 
suffer. The 32 reprinted essays which make 
up ihti volume, all but two of which first 
appeared in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. were published over a period of 
almost X years; but the collection has more 
coherence than most productions of this 
kind. 

The is because a high proportion or li 
deals with two central and related (hemes —J 
nodem Russia and Marxism. The book 11 
includes essays of considerable interest in 
other areas (notably an incisive brief discus- 
sion of changing ideas of human rights since 
the taler eighteenth century which brings 
out well the impossibility or giving real 
meaning lo economic and social “tights" In 
[lie modern world except in the context of a 
relatively wealthy and productive society). 
But Russia and Marxism, the subjects on 
which Mr Carr has written so much and so 
well for half a century, are naturally enough 
predominant here. Of the four sections into 
which the book is divided the second (nine 
essays) deals with Russian history and the 
list (eight essays) with socialism and com- 
munism, while of the 10 essays in the third 
Kctioa, entitled "Profiles", four are con- 
cerned with Russians — Kropotkin, 
Milyukov, Radek and Bukharin. 

livery Item in this collection displays the 
virtues which readers have come to expect 
horn Mr Carr — clarity of expression, a 
wide range of detailed knowledge and a 
kind of intellectual tough-mindedness. 
They also show some of the limitations with 
which critics have reproached him in the 
put Sometimes the firmness and clarity are 
iodangerof turning into dogmatism, though 
life undoubtedly adds to the stimulus of 
whiihnldi at least Mr Carr never leaves us 
ia say doubt what he thinks on any issue. 

There Is rather too- easy an assumption 
fere, hr example, (hat in the modem world 
Kowiffllc progress is possible only on the 
hub of very large productive units and 
xxne form of command economy, and that 
there h no place nowadays for economic 
relbm of Bny kind. It Is significant that 
dfeough he is willing to criticize Ihe politi- 
tyranny which de velope d in Russia from 
wend of the 1920s the author, in tbe few 
rt *ariu he devotes to the subject, bas 
®hiag but praise for the at best patchy 
many ways disastrous economic 
proc nuance of the Soviet system over the 
generation or more. 

Mwyof us, again, will sympathize with 
™ Carr's contempt for "the famDIar and 
rotile attempt to avert Ihe future by invok- 
ire past”- the difficulty Is to know when 
“e P>st really has ceased to be Instructive 
become Irrelevant or misleading. A 
****! history which refuses to give much 
to even (he most Important indl- 
personalities, exemplified In the at 
^roebatable assertion that “Stalinism is a 
P"™*! phenomenon not explicable in 
Individual eccentricity" , U another 
of this schematic (and.sometimes 
TO *ro v °iy self-confident) attitude of mind. 

fa undertone of dlsappoiritirient and 
“■ttwiod is dearly audible at least in the 
"W tecem of there assays. Mr Carr is irri- 
Jnji'fy Ihe continuing and widespread 
M Veil a* downright hostility. 
In the English-speaking coun- 
^hte insistence that they have too 
•.WiorehM It; in . an Intellectually 
hat no doubt so me justifica- 
. tx disillusioned by RCcumulat- 

■ worker* throughout the 

’tofid simply do not want frinda- 
-. ccphonfic change, that 

‘ n ^ farther away now than it 

ES&9* a 8°« fte longest end most 
; essays; art Interview pub- 
Review In 1978, reflects a 
lice of thi| feet; 


Power in the Soviet Union 


Authority, Power and Policy In the 
USSR: essays dedicated to Leonard 
Shapiro 

Edited by T. H. Rigby, Archie Brown 
and Peter Redd away 
Macmillan, £15.00 

ISBN 0 333 25702 2 

This Festschrift to Professor Leonard 
Schapiro, doyen of Soviet political studies in 
this country, was prepared for (he occasion 
of his seventieth birthday. Nearly all (he 
contributors are his former research [ 
students. It must be a source of great i 
satisfaction to him lhat so many uf his i 
pupils, now established scholars, have been 
eager to conic together lo pay this tribute. 
including those who do not agree with his ” 
approach to Soviet politios and his 
assessment of the Soviet regime. 




r 


Present publishing constraints compelled 
the editors in restrict the contributors tu 
what they call the "LSE connexion". This 
has had the great advantage that the hook is 
much more coherent man most Test- 
schrlften. Most of the authors direct their 
attention to the theme uf the title, which hus 
been parhaps Professor Schttplro's central 
preoccupation throughout his writings ab- 
out Soviet politics; and the hook adds 
substantially to our understanding uf the 
Soviet political process. 

Professor Rigby provides a brief 
intellcctunl biography of Schapiro and a 
useful bibliography of Mb many publications 
on Soviet politics and Russian intellectual 
history. Rigby also provides the keynote 
essay In which he grapples with the 
conceptual problems in analysis of political 
power in the USSR. He argues that the 
one-party (or “ mono-organ izstional”) 
system is above all “goal rational" — Its 
primary criterion l&" conformity not to the 
rules through which it operates but tu the 
achievement of the sub-goals and tasks 
passed down from the supreme authority". 
Rigby insists, however, lhat the system also 
possesses “rational-legal" elements — 
much pf its activity is governed by 


i r- ' 


> > - -. 


trf'tiilskind, 
fc tho proditet of a well- 



|| pnvue. 


L . . . jr i 

Molotov, Khrushchev anil Stalin In Red Square, May Hay 

known us u vigorous publicist for the Soviet 
dissidents, provides n jndicinus assessment 
■if Suviut policy towards dissidents over 211 
years which tits well wilh Professor Rigby's 
nsscssnicm of the regime as a whole. His 
gene rut conclusion is that the basic Soviet 
approach to the dissident movement during 
ami since (he Khrushchev period has been 
remarkably stable and fairly cautious: “the 
Soviet system can neither tolerate a high 
level of extra -systemic pressure group 
activity, nor, if the group has strong foreign 
support, can it suppress If. According to 
Rcddaw.iy, emigration hus provided an 
essential valve for releasing the resultant 
pressure. 

A lively survey by Archie Brown 
examines the changing power of the 
supreme Suvici political leader — - the 
general secretary of the party — over the 
wbulc period since Stalin's appointment to 
the post in 1 922. Stalin’s system of personal 
shaping the Stalinist intellectual order; and rale cannot be regarded as the Soviet lusim. 
even in the Stalinist phase, specialist and The personal style und power of the general 
professional opinion also played some part secretary lias been through several major 
in policy formation. Peter Reddaway, bast changes. Khrushchev, like Lloyd George 


normative rules. And policy forma lion 
certainly docs not flow entirely from the 
(op. liven in public, some issues arc holly 
debuted before they ore resolved; the 
famous campaign against the jxillution of 
Lake Baikal bents witness to this. And these 
published debates mny be “only the tiny 
visible tip of the policy iceberg". Behind the 
scenes a lively "crypto-politics" is nt work, 
amounting to n kind of institutional 
pluralism. In short, political power in the 
Soviet Union is highly centralized, but this 
dominating principle is greatly complicated 
by secondary but import uni features of the 
system. 

Various facets uf Professor Rigby’s 
general analysis are exemplified by Ihe 
other essays in this volume. Mr 
Kemp- Welch argues thal both party 
officials of lower rank and communist 
intellectuals played a definite role in 


und Neville Chamberlnin, “led from the 
front", hy-pp>sing his colleagues when he 
thought it necessary, while Brezhnev, like 
Baldwin. Attlee and Wilson, “leads from 
the middle" (as did Stalin in his first seven 
years as general secretary ) 

Neil Harding’s estay turns our attention 
tn the priKcss by which 1-enin's original 
hopes fm a “comm urn.- state” ropldly gave 

way in practice lo u mono-organizational 
society in 1916-20, with Ihe luiurc 
“Rightist' 1 Bukharin, then in his '‘Left" 
phase, providing its theoretical justification. 

The [iiudnmcni.il failures of the Soviet 
politicil system thus have dee proms; and in 
his concluding essay Professor Rigby joins 
other contributors in emphasising the 
stability of the system and the likelihood 
thal any change will be slow. In h 
stimulating contribution Professor Nove, 
calling the Inter writings of Trotsky to his 
support, argues that the economic system 
will remain centralized until the market is 
greatly strengthened; and Professor Rigby 
holds that such developments would in turn 
be dependent upon the gradual emergence 
of more pluralistic inudcs of pnlliicul 
decision-making. Perhaps these predictions 
of future Immobility arc too cautious U U a 
weakness or most recent western studies of 
the contemporary Soviet jrol ideal system 
that Insufficient attention n paid to the great 
variety of internal discussions about Soviui 
society among those who do not seek to- 
challenge the system. Much informal iuu 
about these discussions lies neglected on 
our library shelves. 

The iceberg may not he ai frozen fliu) 
immobile as Professor Rigby and his 
colleagues •> apprise. Confused and 
potentially stormy tremors and eddies can 
be discerned beneath the surface; the next 
generation nf political lenders will need to 
display great flexibility and wisdom If they 
ate to adapt themselves successfully to the 
uncertain future. „ „ 

R.W. Davies 

R. W. Davies is director of the Centre for 
Russian and East European Studies at the 
University of Birmingham 


Centralized pluralism 


The Btibeaucratic Leviathan: a study Id 
the sociology of communism 
by Marla Hlrszowlcz 
Martin Robertson, £12.50 
ISBN 0 85520 309 9 


For more lhan a decade now a number of 
western scholars have attempted to bring 
communist studies into the mainstream 
of the serial sciences, and one area 
of investigation has been the comparison 
of communist systems to bureaucratic 
organizations in the West. 


comparison wilh non-party members Is 
clearly true, but the position would seem to 
be more complex than this simple 
generalization suggests. White-collar 
workers may have more to gain from 
membership tijan blue-collar but there Is 
some evidence to suggest thal membership 
is less of a sine qua nan fat career 
advancement than appears t>n the surface. 
Peter Frank, for example, has suggested 
that in the Soviet Union membership is an 
expected adjunct lo many jobs. Tbe 
Macho nin study of Czechoslovak society, 
published in Bratislava in 1969, also came 
to the conclusion that party membership was 
one of the artribnies of power, like the 


As Dr Hhszowicz points out, hovrever, - , 

communist bureaucracy is In many respects better quality of life Dr Hirszowlcz outifoes 
fundamentally different, "a new specie*', for members of 

differing markedly in its “officially than a prerequisite for a ca^r. Thehigh 
acknowledged objectives" and “Its main level of white-collar membership wrald 
structural traits" from Weberian rational appear loreruU froma deraefo . 
bureaucracy. Although willing to accept posts rather than to support ihardoaal 
that there are some points of similarity group. 

between this new phenomenon and western p rom failures to achieve equality, the 
organizations, she particularly emphasizes author jgqves on lo examine another 
the dissimilarities. . Nevertheless, her first advantage of soefelfsn: i» 

chapter, in which . 9 uiithber of. models of gjjgW ft attain ihrqillfc jcentral planning"* 
coramtfnisl systems; frtd tiding ' nol (wly y^ er degree' of rationality lhan any 
bureaucratic and oigMifrafional models but prev | 0UB iy known system". The 
totalitarianism and Lalrd’r ^ricomlngi thto result from bureaucratic 


"moriohlererchy", are subjected to critical 
assessment, Is a valuable contribution lo 
comparative studies. Dr HltnowR rew 
communist systems as being distinguished 
not by a slpgfe chain of command, but by a- 
“concentration of power at the top and the 


management, their causes and the aitempis 
to bypass iheip we well covered and 
highlight . the difforebefcs ; with wrafera. 
orgafiLtiops.' The final chapter . afrays 
farther Kowavqt 1 , Train the bureaucratic 
theme, . focusing on . ihe. Intelligentsia in 
' those who lie that 


multiplication of hierarchies P°s»**h« p 0 | 8n d and challenging 
some authority aver yBriou*s«tor«_otsoci^ groyp n th# main source of 


'• opposition to the bureaucrat?- Ahho&gh, ks 
tlwauihor argues, Ihe imelUgoniil* te a 
heietogtncoaagtoup Intruding m any w 

pgiiy-sjato Interest* coincide with those of me 

the author Argues „,r»r_ «hk bursaucraev —sod be^ cxamlnallon.of the 


life", a kind of "cfentralteed ^plurtlfsih’!. 

After a diapier 0 ^!^ e helf^R'whfeh 1 b^te ncDOOgr ouf* tariudlng many whore 
parly-state burcsucra^.te jhoUMR^^. Mtetoi ^ ^ of |fcf 


me «utuw, , J.L- bureaucracy *-^aiw DercxuntnBuun.Dx ine 

SliiWteOntetgd^a.®^ SSureoftlteMllhinteillgotttetois 

iunl,.Mr ,u cndon .o ite ^ o™ — the «vldteb« 

communist rociellei, w paru » etewhare id Saturn Europe it tefrbrrt 

Lwquditlalli.1 h,w lKnUor2litnul«t£.l'-,!lKLr 

'.flaaas^ 

■ feecnie, to mettbera : ^ ^ 4 . fibrin Winhimart 


the political prfvllc] 




■ :GdrdoA- ’wlghtmn Is ta&rer JE i tla 
* ' icliticol thetir)! and 
MwsTfy ofUverpvol. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 

Further Contributions to Modem Economics ' 

JOAN ROBINSON 

This collecliDri of recent papers, some published h^re lor the first time, is 
devoted to ‘pure theory', but their purpose is to put theory into a lotm that 
will throw light on the world in which we live. 

216 pages, hardback £12 00(0631 12624 41 
paperback £4.95 (O 63/ 12634 V 

Introductory Econometrics 

MARK B. STEWART and KENNETH F. WALLIS 

Second Edition 

Introductory Econometrics provides a clear understanding of the problems of 
empirical measurement of. economic relationships and the techniques which 
can solve these problems. Alter reading the book students win be m a 
position lo evaluate existing empirical research and to initiate research ol 
(heir own. 

348 pages, hardback £1500 (0 631 12568 XI 
paperback £6.50 ( 0 631 12569 81 

the Economics of Agricultural Policy 
GRAHAM HALLETT 
Second Edition 

This internationally- adopted textbook has how been updated and extended, 
with a. new section on ihe Third World. In straightforward language, it 
gutdes ihe reader frpmr base principles to the complexities of cutreru national 
and international policies concerning agricultural production and trade 
378 pages, hardback £15 00 10 631 12493 41 
paperback €6.50(0631 1250351 . 

Competition and Credit Control ... 

K.K;F,ZAWADZK» 

.Alter an outline ot the suucturu and recent wording ol the banking system, 
with special teletenoe to bonk operations hr financial markets and. 10 ihe 
practice ol liability management, this book discusses competition and Credit 
central arrangements in deter! . There follows at) examination of the problem .. 
ol iho acquisition ol reserve* by the banks. 

{Forthcoming Jung) 240 pages, hardback £15fX> (0 631 12724 Ol 
paperback £4.95 10 631 1254$ Of 

Studios In Bu8lneira-Cybla Theory 
. ROBERT E. LUCAS . 

, 'The work ol Robert E. Lucas has altered fundamentally our approach to 
positive macroeconomics and tu macroeconomic policy destgn., Tha rtaponse 
; to and further development ol his equilibrium il lediy 01 iho uusincss cyclO . 
. will occupy academic end practical economists fpr a long lime to corns.' 

■ VVritem' H. Buifat; UMvenHy of Brisioi * - • ' 

tfathboming Jptyl 256 pages, £10.001063? 12846, 4£ 

BasU Blackwell PubllBh^r, 106 Gowley Road, Oxford OX4 1JF 

{Further details of all Blackwell books in Economics are available from 
. the Promotion Services Department at. the above address. 
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Universities 


The Australian National University 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 

Fellow/Senior Fellow in 
Physical and Theoretical 
Chemistry 

Tto School proposes .to make an appointment at the FeUow/Sonlor 
Follow lovotin tha research area of physical and theoretical chemistry. 

The appointment would bo for live years In the first Instance with the 
poulbHUv of ifl-eppoiniment o( nulling one. The clauWcalfons of 
Fellowand Senior Fellow, which ere particular to the Australian National 
University, span In terms ol salary and status the categories Lecturer to 
Reador In other Australian Universities. 

Applicants should have strong quadUcatiana in theoretical chemical 

« ra. Preference mey be given to applicants who have demonstrated 
elr publications interests In both theoretical and experimental 
aspects of chomkel physic a. 

The appointee would principally conduct Independent resosrch, with 
tome support from poet doctoral workers, Ph.D. student a and 
technlcltme, end would be expected to assist with other aspects of 
postgraduate (raining end School fid ministration. The School la non- 
departmental, and opportunities exist for co- operation with other 
groups In the 8 chool (organic, theoretical oroenlo, Inorganic, 
organomolaNlc, Inorganic solid atalo and analytical). Other activities are 
described In more dalsil In the 'Further Particulars’ which may be 
obtained on request to the Association ol Commonwealth Universities 
(Apple-), 36 Gordon Square, London Vi/CIHOPF. 

Current research In trie Physical and Theoretical section ol the School 
Include*: Theory of crystal excitation and photochemistry end 
Intarmatacular forces: (Professor D. P. Craig);- Spectroscopy and 
photochemistry. (Or. J. Ferguson. Professorial Fafflowl; Photophysln 
and electron magnetic resonance: (Dr. Ft. Bromley, Senior Fellow); 
Study of dfeoidMad materials via X-ray and optical diffraction, computer 


Study of dfeordMSd materials via X-ray and optical diffraction, computer 
modelling and M ml -empirical force calculations; (Dr. T. Ft. WeHrarry. 
Fellow). 

The School Is well equipped to contemporary standards, especially in 
opticali NMR end EPR spectroscopy, mss* spectrometry. X-ray 
cryauBography. electron microscopy and Squid He cryogenics. Thera la 
a library on the premises, and workshop*. Including a machine shop. 
glauMowIng, electronics, elec ideal end woodworking shops. The 
School Is wed supported by ancillary staff, both technical and 
administrative, fn computing there Is access to the School POP 11/48 
end tha University Unhrac 1 100/82 systems. 


setery on appointment wU be In accordance with qualWcatiorw and 
experience wfthfn tha ranges: Fallow SA22, 301- *20,877 per annum; 
Senior fefaw $A29,917-$34.B70 per annum. Currant exchange rates are 


approximately* At. 00: 8 tg. BIpt SUS1.1B. 

ReesonatAe travel expense* ore paid and Bsrietsnce with housing la 
given foe an appointee from outside Canberra. Superannuation benefits 
are aval labia. 

The University reserves tha right not to make an appointment or to 
makaen appointment by Initiation at any time. 

There ore no application forme. Applicants should supply lo the 
undersigned by 12 June I3BI a curriculum vitae, list ol pubtfcationi and 
statement of research Interests, together with two passport-sized 
photographs, and tha nemos and addresses of three academic referees. 
<J. E. Dicker. Registrar, P.O. Box 4, Canberra, ACT, 2600, Australia. 
\ . THE9t 


Tit* Papua Navy Gut noaUnhnefiKy of Tachnetogy ■ 
Department of EJectrioal end Camtnunkretlpn^En^r^aiing ,v 

Senior Technical Instructors - 
Communications 

AppScatfons on Inyhad for - the above-merufoped positions. An 
appoinitae'a principal duties wW.ba teaching en^ieUrdvarrit/a dlpkima 
ki conwninlcmlona snglnearinD course: Tha course la designed to train 
tochnfcoi- officers for the National Broadcasting Commission, the. 
Deportment of Posts and Telecommunications, and the CM Aviation 
Agency, ’ AppOcsms should have practical wpettance In »1 Mat tm* srae 
r eleven t lo tha above flakta , and teaching experience al technician level; 

. Satarytcalei K13.42B-K19.Z/BIK1 •> Stg. 0.67111. 

Tha Initial contract period w>K be for 3 years. Other boneflia Include e 
gratuity Ol 24%, appointment, repatriation tana and leave (area for the 
staff member and family after IB months ol service, aetlllng-4n and out 
aUowgrtce, dxwwfc* paid leave per year, education lares. ana assistance 
towards school fees, f red housing. Salary continuation and medical 
benefit schemes are available. 

Application* tnotudfng particular* of eg*. narionaBty. marital 
titetqt, family, qualification*, akpsffanc*. and tha names and 
addresses of three referees, should be sent to the Registrar, Papua, 
New Oulnoa University of Technology. P.O. Bex 793 , Lee. Mocebe 
Province, Papua New Qirtriaa by^Aray 1361. ApoBoaitta raaldantln 
the Unfted Kingdom should ahb lend an additional copyjo. tha ; 
Association of Commonwealth UnlverthlM (ApptaJ. 96 Gordon 
Square, London WCt HQPF. ; • . 

• ‘ • ; .THCBt. 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applcletions are Invited for the following posts: 

Professor and Head of the Department of Refigious 
Studies and Philosophy 

Main omphflsls upon Christian theology with expertise in 
African religion an advantage, 

Lectureshlp/Senlor Lectureship in Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry (Organic) 

Lectureshlp/Senior Lectureship in Crop Production/ 
Crop Breeding 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS: 

Research Fellowship In the Faculty of Arts 
Research Fellowship in the Faculty of Science 
Research Fellowship in the Department of Land 
Management 

Lonrho Research Fellowship In the INstitute of 
Mining Research (Arcturus Mine) 

SALARY SCALES (Bpprox. Stg. equlva.): 

Profauaor : £12.879 x 669 - £16,724 

Senior Lecturer : £9.619 x 358 - £10,693 

x 366 £12,423 

Lecturer Grade I ; £8,624 x 358 - £10.066 

Lecturer Grade II : £4.751 * 342 • £6461 

x^GS' £8,251 

Senior Research Fellow : £7,648 x 350 - £10.098 

Research Fellow Grade I : £6.720 x 360 - £8, 120 

Research Fellow Grade II • : £4.648 x 309 - £6,784 

Junior Research Fellow : £3,604 x 236 - £4,312 

Appointment on above acelea according to qualifications and 
experience. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE: 8oth permanent pensionable 
terms and short-term contracts are offered for academic posta. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS an the above posta, on conditions 
of sendee and on method of application should be obtained 
prior to submitting an application from the Director, 
Appointment® and Personnel. University of Zimbabwe, P.O. 
Box MP 107, Mount Pleasant, Salisbury, Zimbabwe. 

Overseas applicants may obtain further particulars from 
the Association of Commonwealth Universities (AppteJ, 38 
Gordon Square, London WCl H 0PF. 

App/lctlloiu should be submitted by 30 AprBIBBt. • 




particulars of quantisations and 
experience, together with the 
nsmes and addreuw of. Owes 
parsons to whom reference may be 
mads, should ba lodged with the 
Eriabtohnwit Officer, University of 


[Wephon* 0603 66161 ext. 21261 
Irom'whom further panlutttfs miy 
beobuinad, ,not later than lit. May, 
1861. No forms of agefcatton are 
bailed. In naming three referees you 
-are particularly requeued to give 
only the rtsnws;of those who cart 
, IqknOdbiaiy be approached. THeqt 



Rates : 

Classified Display— £7.2S pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm X l co i 
@ £65.25 01 

Classified Linage — £ 1,40 per 
line * 

Minimum 3 lines — @ £ 4.20 
Box number — £2.00 

Copy deadlines : 

Classified Display : 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage : 

Monday 10.00 am in the week 
of publication 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST AMIM 
Norwich 

Applications ate Imbed for s 

TEMPORARY LECTUfiESWP 
IN ECONOMICS 

in the School ol Economic! m 
S ocial Studies. Tha poal id b 
tenable for one war horn l« 
October 1881. There b no 
restriction on the Ityt) a 
specialisation but InteieU and 
capability In research am start* 
Salary will be within the wm 
C6070-C7700 p.B. plui USS 
beneflla. 

Application (one copy ont^l 
giving exact date ol Mrth, M 
particulate ol queffleatans ml 
experience, togethir with the 
names and addresses of line 
persons to whore rafsrmcemayb 
made, ihould be lodged with the 
Establishment Officer, UnfwrfryoF 
East Anglia, Nonrich, NfU 7TJ 
(telephone 0603 56101 exL 2128 
from whom further pefttculvi <rey 
be obtained, not later than 1st Miy 
1861. No forma of upfcnlon n 
beusd. In naming duet refers* 
you are particularly requested to 
give only the name* ol thoaoeta 
can Immediately be approached. 

* THW 


BIRMINGHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ASTON IN 
BIRMINGHAM 

Management Centre 
LECTURESHIP IN 
QUANTITATIVE METHODS 

A epUc.Uon fa£ .^^ 


LECTURER IIM 

STRUCTURAL 

ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for the post 
or lecturer In the Department of 
Civil Engineering. Applicants 
should have a degree in civil 
engineering, end have practical 
experience in the design of 
structures, preferably In structural 
steelwork and/or have some 
research experience In the structural 
field. 

Salary within scale £fi070-£ 12,860. 
It is honed to appoint within the 
lower hauf of the scale. Requests for 
further particulars and applications 
to Paul Johnson, Establishment 
Officer, rtf. 81/I1CV. 
Loughborough Leicestershire 


arm lOUGHBORBUER 
flti UNIVERSITY DF 
w TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER IN 

PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

Application! are Invited from 
graduates with suitable experience 
In Olympic and schools gymnastics 


R 'alei with suitable experience 
ymplc and schools gymnastics 
for the post or lecturer in the 
Department of Physical Education 
and Sports Selene?. The duties will 
include under- graduate teaching 
and supervision of postgraduate 
studies and research. Specialist 
knowledge in biomechanics would 
be an advantage. 

Salary within scale £6070- 
£11,860. It Is hoped lo appoint lo 
the lower half of the scale. Postcard 
requests fpr further details and 
application forma to Paul Johnson, 
Eslabishmem Officer, tef. 81/15 PS. 
Loughborough • Leicestershire 


CARDIFF 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
' LECTURER IN EDUCATION 
'TEACHINO’OP \VELfiH .. 

are invited .Tram 
■ulna ert 
Sferablv a 

manor degree in Welsh with 
relevant . teaching experience tor 
Hre. post of Lecturer In the 

■fewiawf- 

ScUS^iSi, 10 ™ rarTience >ai 

Xppllcatlons IS . capias) 
ether write the names end 
addressee or two referees should 
he, forwarded to the ' Vice- 
Principal (Administration) end 
JJeHiitrnr. University' Coll — 
P/p. Sm. 71, Carttirr CPI 1 
from whom further particular* 
rO ■ a reliable. Closing data l5Ui 
iimr.Rar. Bfg7 , \ hi 


nasas pjjSjia: 

*9? 


Aaion in P lr (^?^rYET^ iw 

8 reqn, BlntilnflnWB e* 1»‘ 
at sAb 3611 ext. W»»* ,. 

Cioelne deta forth* fJSVfVf 
application* i» ft M **~ J 

LONDOft, 

• B RESEARCH OFFICER* 




tions ‘"iivi 

ehauold have e rewW 

,nd Grant 


£9730 per 8 n nUrl Vl P rl«»ffl 

firm ^qSsrSp® 

London. Al 



Completed ei 
not leter.than 


: Allowance 


Universities 

continued 


HONGKONG 

LTNIVEIISITYOF 

I ECTUKESIIIP in urban 

PLANNING AND PUBLIC 

aiiministkation 

Aaolicailon* are Invited for o puit 
lSuiiirer In Urbon Planning and 
pJiUlTc AdmlnUtrailoo. Candidates In 
Stain wreoXxwl plannlno anfor any 

or public ailmlnlitratlon are 

JJvHed to apply. Eoperttae In el least 
S,i area (it each of the following 
fnhlKl group* ere welcomed, plan- 
Jlna^mlnlXJiUon end lew. indust- 
rial development. International d«- 
v»lcprnent“ poUcy proreaa and enely 

I|. m*n*eeni*nt Informal Ion ayitema 
■nd gublfc personnel administration. 
^Candidate* ahould preferably po*. 
uuaPn.D- degree In urban planning 

aT J5v iffir* •elertea i » u p b ra nun b I e ) 


iJlirr w(U depend on qualifiratlona 

‘^.Tr^nTrita*. ..lari., tee wit. 
mil Eicced 13% of dragg Income. 
Hoiiiine ala rental of 7VV% or salary, 
■dilution allowance, leave and 
mrdicsl Doneflte are provided- 
Furlhtr pirttculare end application 
form, may he obtained from the 
AttociiMon of CommonweHltli Uni- 
trnKJHiApPta.i. 36 Cordon Square. 
Lawton WCl H 0PP. or from (he 
Apnulntment* Unit. Socretary'* 

Oifif*^ University of Hong Kong. 

*l!Si ctailrifl date Tor applications la 
UMaylOBl. -HI 

EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY OF 

Native Rumlnn apoaker wanted 
lo lake prarllcal language rlaBien 
ln<ludlna ronve rnotlnn. ut all 
flood knowixdne of En- 
nllth mentlel- Appointment le 
Inrun* year from Or tnlier IDBI la 
Junr 1983 Inclualvn. Urom aelory 
L 4.779 lor the pnrlod. 

Further particulars may lie 
nbialned from III* Bnrrotery to Inc 
Untterall*. Old Coliego. Smith 
Bridge, Edinburgh. LG 8 9YL, 
ulih whom nppIlLuilona must be 
tuderd by SQin May. Interviews 
v\lll lake placo In June, 
pirate quote Reference 7003. 


LEEDS 

TllE UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN 

Appli ration* are Invited for a pent 
of LtCTDRBR in the abava Do- 

B rtmwit available trom I Octo- 
r 1981 for a fixed period of up 
(a three year*. 

Hilary on iho scale for Lectur- 
m i6<rto>£iaaao. according to 


Application form* end furilier 
pwiiraiara may be obtained from 
nw Reniitrnr. The Unlveralty, 
LatdiLai 9 IT, quoting reference 
waiter in. Preierence will bo 
fltatn la candidates wllh ■ special 
Inuitit in German Lltereiura 
'tare 1750, Closing date for 
ciitjtMfn let May 1 98 1, 

LEEDS 

THEUNIVER8ITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIC8 

.ADpIltaUom are Invited from per- 
a^a "aiding, or e* peeling to obtain, a 
um I or 1) (|) Honour* dogma in 
nEyHE* for *!udent*hlP* leadlno to 
JSL ‘bare* of Fh.D. In the above. 
Department- 

r jtwtd* range of opportunltlee axial 
w rewarch In the following oraaa; 

B ASTROPHV^CS 

POLfMER PHYSICS 
*J 5 StfP s TATE PHYBIC 9 
ApplIrnUan*,. giving Uie names end 
J””** 1 of two rererees. should be 
n ?.*°°p as possible to Prolaavor 
Me rgm. Department of Phy* Ice. 

"L Le*d». Lead* LSS 9JT, ’ 
whom further da la I la are evell- 
“2: HI 


THEOPEN UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY OF MATHEMATICS 

LEL'TUHENjilP INNTATIaTICXON 

SECUNllMtNT 

AMPliraliniiH urn invilMi nir ,i 
Mpi undmBiit tne Lr, tiirr.hi., | n sum. 
Mrntn *he Fivirfty pi Muiiniinuiii a. | or 
twn ynin Irom 1st Ounte-r 1381. nr 
■'orlU’C || wisHlhlt.. Vir wt*h in ninmiiii 
u Mu Ilsur la ii win, hum rra! ini i-ri-sr in 
iximrlliutteii tr, tli« Mathi-mall, s 
Faculty * ulslniur (••ur Id ns itnri in 
matHilcsaiidln.tenim.nl. uilniibyili* 

vjrKtnn Kurd and hy TV aiiii|.»ap H . 
Tl\p mnlut' duty n| il,n nnisnii 
ei'P'illiti-U I will br to wnrh fin tlir- 
rourSH M243 I'raliabllltr mill Slnlls. 
If J'® 1 llHroduilciry mump tin prub- 
t eilins' * * n ' 1 renrium nm- 

E -Salary will In- el Hid QDpnipnutx 
“teyn ttln LPrinmr srnlo (£4070 - 
I2.H60 p.n.i 

Application forms arn nvulluhln 
from Ms. R L Johnson. Asslslanl 
Scrrelery iMathsi. Fui nlly ol 
MelhcmoMns U60/3i. Thn Oi’iin Unl- 
vorajtj. Walton lloll. Miln„t Knyiin*. 
MK7 6AA (telephone numlmr Mllron 
Keyitoi I090SI 053784. 24 hour 
answering senk-e an 433848. 

„ ypaln-J dnir for unpllcDrtrnis: mb 
April 1381. in 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF 
IN AbSOtMATION WITH 
ST. ANNE'9 COLLEGE 

UNIVERSITY LECTURESHIP 

IN CHEMICAL PATHOLOGY 

Thu University prupascs lo 
appoint a lecturer in |hn sir 
William Dunn School nl Fathnlugi 
lo lokn up post ui) 1 Oriobor 1981 
or na noon us possible tliorealtpr. 
The RiKCoaaful candldnip will 
work In uasorlatlon with Proles- 
eor G. (I. Drawnleo, thn E. I 1 . 
Abraham Profossur nf Chomual 
Pathology, and will bo required in 
uinlerlatLD teaching and rrit-arfh 
In molecular mid relluler biology. 


rttvlcw). Tito nu»t mny bn lioltl In 
□siaclallon wllli u tutorial frl- 
lnvvshlu at 8t. Annr's CuIIpiio. 

Applhallons in rnplne. uu>- In 
the ruso nt ovnrinaa randhlnlrs) 
Ahould be KPiit by I .I May 1981 tn 
Protestor II, Harris. h.ll.S., Sir 
William llunn Sclinnl ill Pnllnthi. 
ny. South Parks Rond. Ostunl. 
from wlium (urllUT particulars ul 
bnlh lltc locttiroraltln nod Ihr 
tellowslilp mny bP obtained. -Ill 


UNIVERSITY OF 
Dunedin. New Zealand 
CHAIR OF MANAGEMENT 

Applications urn Invitod fur the 
Chnlr ui Management wlttitn the 
Faculty of Commerce. TTie Depart- 
merit Is concerned with teach Inti and 
rosearrh In aanaral Maneuomaiit. 
Buelneei Policy. Pamonnei Mansga- 
ment. Training and Development 


i'rt JI hi' Ml- t'j .iar /* iBal 1 IJI i l 

TTf.f l r'lr ■ r.Tl if 


LIVERPOOL 

UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF 
geography 



Fellowships & Students 


Dohavtour 
ment. Candidates should have suffi- 
cient knowledge, abllty and Practical 
experience in Iheie areas to Provide 
leadership to stefl members and 
contribute lo court** particularly _ 
the areas of Manpower and Orqantoa 
tlon. Osnarel Management, and Bual 
ness Policy. The Department contri- 
butes to couaei Tor Hut Mastor ol 
Business Ad mini at rat ton dogron and Is 
active in poM-experisnce leaching, to 
that experience In teaching and course 
development In theia area* Is most 
daalrabla. Candida lei ihould have 
appropriate academic nnd profession- 
al qualifications and manngerlcd/ra- 
eeerth experience. Ability to maintain 

« nd to develop the close llnW which 
nve been anUbllshad with Industry, 
training boards, nnd local governmeni 


from tha Secretary Otnaral. Aaiocla- 
don ol Common wealth UnlvprattlM 
(Appla.l, 36 OOrdon Squara. London 
WCfH OFF. or from tha Registrar of 
the Unlveralty. .. , 

^Applications close on SO June 


LECrrURE^IN^klFUTATIONAL 


^WWFOIJNDLAND 

MEUQR1AL UNIVERSITY OF 
• - CANADA 


Policyrtnterna 


BELFAST 

. The Queen** Unlveralty 

COMP03ER-lN-hE8IDENCE ■ 


HISTORY OF THE'. |. 
COUNTIES OFENPLANO 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 


BALSDON SENIOR FELLOWSHIP 
1982-83 

ARCHIVAL FELLOWSHIP 
1981-82 

at The British School at Rome 

The Balsdon Senior Fellowship enables an establish od scholar 
In Italian archaeology, history or letters, an architect or an artist 
to raslds at lha School for about six months between October 
1982 and June 1983, and to play un active part in its academic 
or cultural life. It Is primarily intended for (hoso ahle lo tokn 
oxtended Babbatlcal leavo. 

The Archival Fellowship is offered to u British 01 
Commonwealth graduate engagod In resoorch in Italian 
archaeology, history or fatten, whose time will bo divided 
equally between research and the cataloguing and 
rearrangement of the Schools' archives. The tenure is >or the 
year 1981-82 with possible renewal; value C3.QQQ with ftea 
lodging at the School. 

Full dotalls of both Fellowships and appliatlon forms 
can ba obtained In writing from tha 8scratary, Faculty of 
Archaeology. History and Letters. British School a I Romo, 
1 Lowther Gardens. Exhibition Road, London SW7 2AA. 
Closing dote for reoolpt of applications Is 21*t April. 

TMtS» 


UNIVERSITY OF REAWNQ 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

SSRC Studentships 

Three awards ore available from 
October 1981 for iho degree of 
M.Phll./Ph.O. by research (2/3 
years). Una of the rasaarch awards 
la diiectly linked with work boing 
carried out in association with the 
Berkshire L.E.A. In the field of 
primary mathematics. The other 
two swards could be in any field ol 
educational research. 

Applications lot studentships 
should hBvo. or aspect lo hove, an 
upper second or Frol dare honours 
degrea or a postgraduate 
qualification in education ut social 
science froln a U.K. university or 
IhoCNAA. 

Further details ere evaDeble 
Irom Pioleeeoi J. Wrlgley, 
Unlveralty of Reeding School of 
Educetlon, London Road. 
Reading RQ1 5AQ. to whom 
applications giving the names of 
two referees should be earn by 1 
May, mi. 


univcRsity 
college of 

SWiMTSCA 


S.S.ft.C. LINKED 
AWARD IN HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 

Applications ere invited Irom 
suitably qualified graduates or those 
expecting to gradUBte this year for 
en 6 . 8 .R.C. linked Award 
Studentship In Human 
Geography. Tha successful j 
applicant wHI work In the fldd of the 
Geography at Crime under the 

B ipervteton of Professor p.T. 

erbart Tha Studentship, to : 
cortcnfrioqfo B*f»temb#e..WI **• * 
WiWlyfre * Period of Wireyear? . 

Purthtr particular* may be 
obtained from Profe*sorD.T. 
Herbert, Oepertmantof 
Gaogrephy Unhrerrity Co9W 
8 WB 0 HI, SwaniN 8A2 BPP. to 
whom pppHwtloni giving tire ’ 
nemeaol two referee* ihouW be 

tentbyMay&lflftl. ■' 

' ... .. • . THE92 


vrsiri. fokrasaeriK 
euitc* WXtMM 


(torn the Secretary. Higher 
Degree end Research Office, 
School of Education, University 
of Newcastle Upon Tyne, RL 
Thomas’ Street NewcMthi Upon 
Tyne, NE1 7R0. 

- THES2 


LEEDS 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
S.S.R.C. Studenlptilpe 


Polytechnics 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEWCASTLE UP0N1YNE 
School of Education 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

I 8 SRC QUOTA AWARDS) 

Application* era invito^ lor 2 SSRC 
Studentship*, lensttfo (or 1 or 2 
yuan from October 1981. la pursue 
postgraduate research leading to 
tho degree* ol M Ed., M.Sc. 
ISpocchT or Phd. by thesis. The 
School provides e-cel’mi Iscititiea 
as well as (reining In research 
molhodi. 

CandMit os should hnve. or 
etpott to receive this year, at (past 
an upper second dan honours 
degree, ore higher degree. 

Further details can be obtained 



" furttisr part irutere and apolieaiUto 
forms Btey be obtained from Un J. 


LONDON 

in . 

Linked SiurtohldibH 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Art* 

Lecturer II/Svnior Lecturer Frencli 

Applications arc invited Trom candidates preferably 
with a Higher Degree and Research experience in French 
Language and Literal ure. Preference will be given to 
candidates with an interest in the teaching of the subject 
in a Musi ness and Economics context or to those who are 
prepared to undertake appropriate training in these 
areas. 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer Interior Design 

A creative designer is required who can make n 
substantial contribution to the CNAA BA Hons Course 
in Interior Design. 

Applicants should hold a MPes RC.“A, HA Hons 
Degree in Architecture, A RIBA, or equivnlem 
qualification, and should be creative designers 
particularly interested in tlic visual/iactilc qualities of 
environments and graphic presentation , 

Faculty of Business and Management 

Principal Lecturer Accounting nnd 
Finance Research 

Applicants should have a business or accountancy 
degree at honours level together with an appropriate 
professional accountancy qualification and an 
established record of research and publications In the 
areas of accountancy and finance. A research degree 
would be an ndvanlngc. 

Lecturer U/Sctiior Lecturer Financial 
Accounting/Financial Management 
Applicants should have the AC A/ AC'C A/ ACM A/ 
1PFA qualification nnd /or have n bu si ness /accountancy 
degree at honours level. Consideration may aUo be 
given to graduates in other disciplines who have studied 
Accountancy at nn Advanced level. Industrial or 
teaching experience would be nn advantage. 

Faculty of Science 

Principal Lecturer Data Processing or 
Applied Statistics <1 Post) 

Lecturer II/Senior Lecturer Data 
Processing or Applied Statistics (2 Posts) 

Applicants for these post's should have a good Honours 
Degree and/or a Professional Quail location. Teaching 
experience or professional/! ndustrial experience with an 
interest in teaching would be considered an advantage. 
Research and consultancy will be encouraged. 

Applicunts for a Data Processing post shouM be able 
lo contribute to (he leaching of a range or data 
processing topics and to specialise in some of these 
areas. 

Applicants Tot an Applied Statistics post should have 
an interest In computing and be Hble to contribute lo the 
teaching of applied statistics across a range of courses 
concerned mainly with business syjems. 

Lecturer II/Senior Lecturer Food Science 
This post is In the School of Life Sciences and the person 
appointed will be required to teach Catering Science up 
to honours degree level and also contribute to (he 
research and administration of the School of Life 
Sciences. 

Applicants should have a good Honours degree in' 
Food or Catering Science and experience in teaching and 
, research. 

Faculty of Social and Health Sciences 

Senior Lecturer Speech Therapy 

Applicants should be qualified and experienced speech 
therapsists and hold an honours degree or its equivalent 
in a relevant area of study. The post will involve both 
teaching and clinical work. 

Salary Scales: Principal Lecturer £11298-£ 12591/ 
£14238; Senior Lecturer £9624*£l I328/£I2I41; Lecturer 
Il£6462-£10411. 

. The Polytechnic is a direct grant Institution with an 
Independent Board of Governors. It opened in 1971 and 
has a student population of some 7600. U has extensive 
. hew purpose-built accommodation, iiidudng 830 
residential “pla^es-.od 1 14-acre campus overlooking the 
■ sea Bt' Joraarutowri. a pleasant and- quiet residential 
area. There Is a scheme of assistance with removaL 

Further particular! and applicant) a forms Mhlrb most be 


rcimstd by 27 April 1981 ma) be obtained by lekphonfag 
Whlleabbey (0231) 451*1 Eat 1243 or by rt riling lo: The 
ExtebUthmenl Officer, Ulster Polytechnic, Shore Road, 
New low nabbey, Co. Aatetaa RT370QB. TM(!J 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 
STATISTICS ANp OPERATION AX; 
RESEARCH 

. DIVISION OF STATISTICS AND 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH ' . 

PRINCIPAL UXrrUREH IN APPLIED : 

. STATISTICS - 

■ ■ 

1 he peronsappMiM , anrid N eiec.iet in aii : ai w tn4 

kM ihe Iran or.uair (^atirfnitlnS tun rival In.ftl’is in a «t4t unit of (vuum 
ihra«!M»il Dm Pcttfrxfipk. tfim iikledt BSc.. M fa. drain ki AfVtW 

ItenBlIrt eM B V dtfrre In Sj ri.int M«tf fllns 

'' CTUwdsi'rt for rh* poil miiii twiett filjn andemic enslinraikiii,, a 
Hii«tfMMrtMli>in*Rdnuiia!K]lUveta!iumttKCiuHti£«K«c* - 

*W at 9rt an eppiejrieie p*>ni uliWn Lte Ktkr fU>.5WriJ,7»7M»l 

' A t tefrM te X (ante teg Imrt ter <« Mb frwe lie I'enawd Omref. StoftMi CB| 
MMNriqffTM. THl. IMtodsHMnt. nitekaSaMn. ShtflkM H ISO. fit 1> 
rt— lnf*7«iWfl rat XI. Ua» h !«d leraaWWbte wrartky IrtMsr- 


J 4» close' on M ' April 


4Mayj. H 





















THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Polytechnics continued 


THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE 
GLASGOW 

(A Scottish Central Institution) 

ACADEMIC APPOINTMENTS 

POSTS 81/01 and 
81/02 

SENIOR LECTURERS ‘A’ (P.L. equivalent) in 
PHYSIOTHERAPY: These senior staff would 
have responsibility for the development of two 
specialist subject areas at degree and diploma 
level combined with administrative responsibility 
for the 2nd and 3rd years of the diploma course. 

POSTS 81/03 and 
81/04 

LECTURERS ‘A’ in CATERING STUDIES: One 
post is in Food Service and the other Is in Food 
Production. Both Involve teaching at Higher 
Diploma and Post Graduate ievei as well as 
developmental work on a new degree submission 
to CNAA. 

POSTS 81/05 and 
81/06 

LECTURERS *A‘ in PHYSIOTHERAPY: These 
staff will teach on the Physiotherapy Diploma 
course, and be involved In the development of a 
Physiotherapy degree. For one post, an interest in 
Bio-engineerlng would be an advantage. 

POST 81/07 

LECTURER ‘A < in COMPUTING and 
STATISTICS: This is a new and challenging post 
established to develop a college based computer 
service. 

SALARY SCALES 

(under review from 1.4.81) 


Lecturer ‘A’: £5958-£10527 (Bar) -£11307 
Senior Lecturer ‘A’: £ 10509-El 1697 (Bar) 
£13281 

Further particulars and application forms for the above posts may be 
obtained from: 


Personnel Office (TS) 

THE QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 
1 Park Drive, 

Glasgow, G3 6LP. 

Please indicate which post you are Interested In, by quoting the post 
reference number. The closing date for receipt of applications Is Friday, 8th 
May, 1981. 


PBT8TOL 

POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF ART AND DESIGN 


Ejp Leicester Polytechnic 

HEADOFSCHOOLOF 
BUILDING.SURVEYING 
AND LAND ECONOMY 

_' f *:•/ . f- 

'• ApQllCftiionsifraiin^ivd Icorn paruri* wtthsubs^anUAl 
(aluiBl experlenca lortba ihovaflosl-The prlmajuncl 


ScncMtl in jit tesCnlrg and research activities and In its 
liataen with the corialiuC^en Industry and the 
leivaylng profmlen. ! . 

A wcceSMul oawiidita, mile w fftmate.whci nwalt the 


In Hid Pfllyle'chnh:. , . . 

Salary scale: flumhim Head otDeparlittenl Blade ill 


Farther particulars and a Ml lei Hon forma irewHabl* 
frcfli Staffing Officer, LefoeMer Polytechnic, : , - 

P.O; Boa IBB, Ltlcnlar l£\ M1L1M «iB5V ; 

Ext. 2303/ 1 , • 

Closing dale Tor adplisatifliis: 30 April 1S8I-. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 
MICROPROCESSOR 
APPLICATION CENTRE- 
TEACHING COMPANY 
SCHEME 

OPPORTUNITIES IN 
MICROPROCESSOR/ 
MICROCOMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS, 
MANUFACTURING 
ENGINEERING AND 
BUSINESS ORGANISATION 

Applications are Invited for 
the following appointments 

4 ASSOCIATES 
AND 
1 SENIOR 
LECTURER 
(Temporary) 

The Microprocessor Appli- 
cations Centre at the City of 
Birmingham Polytechnic Is 
collaborating with C Brandauer 
Co Ltd and (he Speedwell Gear 
Cose Co Ltd In a Science 
Research Council Teaching 
Company Scheme. Four 
Associates are required to work 
on a number of industrial 
proiects which will be 
supervised jointly by senior 
industrial managers and 
polytechnic staff. The projects 
arc in the areas of: 

(I) Computer aided design and 
manufacture of press tools. 

(II) Business organisations 
and production control. 
f///J The use of microprocessors 
in the control of machine tools 
and sheet-metal forming 
machines. 

Applicants should, preferably, 
hold a Degree in Electronic 
Engineering, Production 
Engineering or an Applied 
Science but applications from 
experienced Industrial 
engineers and managers who 
hold the Higher National 
Diploma in a relevant discipline 
will also be considered. If 
necessary some introductory 
training will be given. Suitably 
qualified applicants will be 
encouraged to register for 
M.Phll Degree. 

The salary for the Associates 
carries a maximum of £6.387 
(under review). Two of the 
appointments are to start as 
early as possible with (he others 
commencing in September 
1981. 

The Senior Lectureship Is in the 
Department of .Mechanical 
and Production Engineering 
and is initially for two years, 
the duration of the Teaching 
Company Scheme. The person 
appointed will take over some 
of the teaching duties of staff 
Involved In the • Teaching 
Company. Applicants should 
be graduates with research 
and/or Industrial experience in . 
the areas of Manufacturing 
Technology and/or Production 
Planning and Control. • ' 

Salary for the Senior Lecturer 
wilt be In the range £9,702- 
£10, i 16 (under review). 

Farther details and application 
forms (to be returned by 24fb 
April, 1981) from: The 
Personnel Officer, City of 
Birmingham Polytechnic, 'F' 
Block, Perry Barr, Birmingham 
B42 2SU. (021 356 6911,. 
Exl 217). 

Informal contact about the 
posts can be made with Dr F 
Arthur or Dr J Wilber, (Tel No 
021 3S6 6911, Exls 272 or 299). 


BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 

Learning Resources 
Educational 
Development Unit 
Co-Ordinator 

£10,509413,245 pay award pending 

To manage and develop a range of 
educational support services for the 
academic staff o( the Polytechnic, 
Including a successful "Release 
Scheme" which genehres o large 
number of innovatory projects 
based in academic depart menu 
aimed at improving (he effectiveness 
of teaching and learning. The Co- 
Ordinator will alto work with the 
Polytechnic's Courses Unh on 
course development and monitoring 
and take responsibility for a short 
course programme and advisory 
services on teaching and learning 
methods. 

Further details and application 
forms from the Personnel Officer, 
Brighton Polytechnic, 

Mouliecoomb, Brighton BN2 4AT. 
Telt Brighton 693655 Ext: 2536. 
Closing dale 1 May. 

’ THE53 


Colleges o f Technology 


Personal 


immediate advances 

ei oo to tab.ooo 

Written terms on req Dlrt 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD 

Sl Dover 3 Irani, Piccadil. 
London W1A 4 RT 1 

Phono : 0 I- 4 SH 3934 


P»W«Mnd 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURESHIP (A) IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Tha person appointed will have an active Interest end research word b 
the applications of mathematics. Preference will be given to cantMiM 
with an Interest In business applications. 

Salary Scale (currently under review): C68B8-E10.627 (Bait' -II 1.307 
with Initial piecing dependent upon approved previous Mpshne*. 
Financial assistance towards the cost of removal expenses ray be 
payable. . 

Further partlculare end application form obtainable from the 
Personnel Officer, Dundee College of Technology, Bed Street, 
Dundee DD1 1HQ to whom completed application* ihotid ba 
returned by 20 April, 1881. 

TOSS 


Colleges of Higher Education 


Roehampton 

Institute 


Dlgby -Sjurt 
FroeW 
SoulWwKie 
WhlltJandf 


Couraas offered by the Roehampton Institute oF Higher Education elh 


Institute now seek* to make the following appointment It H**d ot 
Department Grade V as eoon as possible: — 

HEAD OF DIVISION OF 
POST GRADUATE CERTIFICATE 
IN EDUCATION STUDIES 

The Institute Is about to esubllah a School ol Educator 
three DMsIons — First Degrees, PGCE, and Advanced Caere** 


nvou w iiiii rwvi. umvibiwm ud tospuiHiw-e » \iM M 

the Primary, Middle end Secondary coureea, and appfcalwM 
especially welcome from those whose experience b Id 
education. That will eleo be opportunity to teach In tome ms*™ 
of Educational studies In undergraduate, PGCE or advanced courw- ■ 
Salary: El 3.914-El B, 462 plualondon Allowance E769. ■. 

Further particulars and application forme may be obtained 
R.A. Fennel I, Assistant Beoretery, 

Roehampton Institute of Higher Education. 

Richardson Building, Dlgby Stuart Collage, 

Roehempton Lane. London SW18 BPH. 

Closing date for receipt of appBcathns: SO AprB 1981, 


Diguy 

« Roehampton ^ 

Institute whiUfi B|M ^ 


Courses offered by the Roehampton Institute of Higher. Educa**’ 1 ? h 


LIlfSL IN MANPOWER STUDIES : r 

to teach undergraduate couraas Ip orgflnlaatfpnal 
irtanpoww. AppUcanls should be grduatea •• ”, 

d^reeln a relevant Bublectaraaand/orlnduBtHalaxperienca. ... 

UI/SL IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION y)' 

offering the range of buelnees subjects op Bfed and 
stodles cburaesT Appfictinto should be flradumw wljn^fln 


UI/SL IN COMMUNICATION STUDIES , ■: V M 

tnli frill be a Flxad-Tettn oppotntmeht running •jJ^l^’^TaadW 
tspeh communication end. office skills on ti* ^ 

Business Studies end Instructors . courses. ,.AppH«IiP '■ 


> 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 


COUNTY OF AVON 

bath college of higher education 

Applications ere Invited for the appointment aa 

Lecturer Grade II 
in Mathematics 

with effect from 1st September 1881. 

Applicant* should be wall qualified academically end have had 
good experience of teaching mathematics in schools. Ability to 
teach couraas on computer would be an advantage. 

Further particulars may be obtained from tha Principal Bath 
College ol HlnhBT Educetlon, Newton Park, Newton St. Loa 
Bath 0A2 9BN to whom applications (no formal with names of 
three refareea, Bhould be submitted by 24th April, 1981. 

Salary according to Burnham Scales for Further Education 
£6, 482 to £10,431. 

THEM 


COUNTY OF AVON 

Bath Cotlege of Higher Education 

Applications are invited for appointment es 

HEAD OF A LEARNING RESOURCES UNIT 

which la to be set up in September 1981, to combine the 
present Library and Educaitonal Technology services. 
Preference will be given to qualified Librarians with 
experience of this type of unit but other appropriately 
qualified applicants with good experience will be 
considered. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Principal, Bath College of Higher Education, Newton 
Park, Newton St. Loe, Bath, Avon, BA2 9BN to whom 
applications (no forma) with names of three referees, 
should be submitted by 24th April, 1981. 

Salary according to Burnham Scales for Further 
Education on the Principal Lecturer Scale, viz: £11,298 
to £12,601 (bar) to £14,238. thesb 


HAMPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
(Re-advertisement) 

SOUTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF 
higher education 

PRINCIPAL 

(Group IX) 

^PPjlMtJona ere Invited for this post which ba cornea vacant on 
An!5 9f !i r on retirement of Mr. A. Bucktay. 
^'Wwaiton forms and further particulars obtainable, on 
of a foolscap stamped addressed envelope, from;— 
The County Education Offioer, {Ref: B) 

. The Cattle, WInohaiter, 

Hants. 8023 8UQ. 

CbaJng date: let May, 1991, ■ msB 


LANCASTER 

8 ^K!SS^a oF 

I-RCTURRR IN COMPUTING 

Application! bis Invito! from 
quaUttod andunU-i »Uh nnnrtprt 
ale eaporlanca tn arhnofa for 
apninimepl from |*i fl«u,inlwr. 
tjffll I* tha p.Mt of 1 4Ltii rar 10 
Hsmar Lecturer In Tumuniinu. In 
ll tally IQ help with In-norvlio 
coursaa In lha u«a ,.f mien 


cominiicrn in nhanlt. and shw »n 

B a° SBi" 1 *"? »n lh“ 

A. Ukd. and COLK nurico 

Further dels III and application 
form may be obtained Asm: Tha 
Principal, a Martin's College, |.an- 

cansr. LAI 3JD. Compltlod furma 
■HouJd bo returned hy April 24j 


WEST SUSSEX 


SENIOR LFUTUllFK IN 
i'ASHKJNIlEMr.N 

m.sTSIIft^F.XCOI I MiKOK 

ni.siGN. 

I'nlnn Plnm. Winlhtini 

nr>|ulrril Si-|>|rnih>T. Apitllra- 
tliin* ari- I nv ltr-,| ir.nn sullolilv 
rumllflMl niiij ii«|ii'rlrnf,d prarll- 
t Inner » In |,o f eaiuiiiqltiln |>ir I hr 

r.'oii'Mir'qiiAf ri:. siaikuui a<i»- 

uurvcl Cnllono tllttliiinnCmiifqpq In 
EnMiiun llr.t'in. 

snltrt HKliIri Ilia aiiurr.vp.1 
vials lur ■inril-ir l.rrlnrrra £01134 
tu CI2ml41. Apnlliotb.il lurma 
and daldll* Irum lha I'rinripnt 

f InMfiadau 1 UtSfat- 119 


Colleges of Further Education 


l.OUGHKOKOUGll 
COLLEGE Ul' AUT A 
UEblGN 

Faculty of Ftna Art 
LECTURER OR AOB 1 1 

required ta taacli SCULITUIIE to 
HA (Ilona I denrea course studenti 
from all year aroupa nnd In havs 
tutorial resnonsIbilMy based on 
aprriallistion and iharaii In- 
to re it* i 

Candida tea should be pracilslna 
artists anil should pussoss u good 
coverage of technldiioa und a 
avmnaihotlr inidemandlna of ilm 
hriiau range of approached en- 
countered In thn atndlus. 

Written appllrallons (n„ forms) 
nlvlnn nge pud fullest del alia of 
Iralninq, qualifications nnd ex- 
pnrlonce. lonotlier with tile namei 
and aildretien uf two rt-feroes. In 
tha Principal, rolleae »l Art A 
UoilQn. Redmuar, l.uugh- 
borough. Loin. . tun Inter then 3D 
April 196!. ||7 


WEST SUSSEX 

tNsriTiiiF.oriimHiiH 

I.IIlli'ATIIIN 

(Incitri.nrullinlUlnlinpOl n.r 
College. Cllli hosier, and Ur.qncir 

Raul** Collcaei 

lectSreH n alatSem* ft" ICS 

Required for lat September. 
19*1. 

Application* nrn Invited from 
qualified tree hen with recent 
experience nf printirv aehoul 
teachlnn. tn-anrvlc« work and 
leBderihln nf cntleagupn. The suc- 
cessful anpllrant will tsurk In a 
irnni of B tutors rcnirrrncd wtth 
Initial amt In-service irjlnlnn In 
mathematics. 

Furthor iletalla anrl npptli a thin 
Inrnis Irani 1 lie lllrec lur e ker rot- 
ary. West Sunsrv tniiliuis ni 
IllOlmr Ldm nlluri. The flume. 
Upiirr Honnnr Road. Ungnnr llrn- 

^9sai‘>V h4, * ,D ‘ ,Te,: oaJS 

The rhiitnq (Into will tie two 
week * from si ■ o oiipoarsureof this 
advert IsRflM-Ht. 110 


Colleges of Art 


Camberwell School of Art and Craft* 

Peckhsm Road, London SE58UF 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN SCIENCE 

Tha School seeks to appoint, from I Sep umber 1BBI, ■ (uhafafy 
quaHftod Sdentfil la) to taka chafga of the Science Section of Art 
Hlatoty and Conwwation end to taech the ttudents within H: end Ibl to 
raaaarch Into malariaia and methods used through tool the School, 
eapedalty In Ffna Ait. Taxtllat. Ceramics and 8*v*fi m »tWng/ 
Mtolwork, end to taach occattonaRyin ihflN araaa. 

The parson appointed wO, In particular, be expected to review the 
dmtfap current approaches to lha ana ryots and ooraarvafan ol world 

fllXtry p.n.: wllhtn lha scale C10.B08-E13.245 plus E769 Inner London 
Allowance (subject to formal approval). 

Application forma (to ba returned wfthtn 14 days of this 
eduertlaamantl end other detau are evaBaMa from the Senior 
Admlnlatretiva Officer at the SchooL THESa 


TRENT POLYTECHNIC 

CAREERS ADVISORY SERVICE 

ASSISTANT CAREERS ADVISOR 

AP6/SQ1 £6,670-£8,139 

Applications ore Invited from Honours Graduate* having lurthar 
qualiflcationa /experience In vocational guldanco. plus tome industrial or 
cocrmwcfat work etporienca. Driving licence fear owner an advantage. 
Further do tails end form of application hum l he Ass! non! Director 
(Administration), Trent Polytechnic. Burton Street, Nottingham 
Closing date 24lh April, 1981. Turstt 


Courses 


Diploma in Professional Studies 
in Education 

(Home Economics! 

Application* eta invited from qualified Primacy teachor* (In exceptional 
circumstances Secondary teachers may bo considered) for a one year run- 
time Potytochnie Diploma in Professional Studlea. ThJa conversion course 
will qualify them to teach Homo Economic* In Secondary Schools, and. In 
addition to Professional Studios, inctudo* the areas of food, text) loa, deifgn, 
child doi.-etopment and soda) and management eepecti. 

To be submitted to tha CNAA for September 1961 entry. The coujm will 
commence on ?8 SeptBmher 1981 . 

Further detail* end application forma (tom: She Administrative 
Officer. Poiytechnto of tha South Bank. B8 Ctepham Common 
NodhiMe. London SW4 I HZ. Teh 01-228 2018. Appllceilone should be 
, returned within 14 days. 

THI8II 



POLYTECHNIC 
OF THE 
SOUTH BANK 


Conferences & Seminars 





3rd Annual Conference 


^ The Assocation 
of Caribbean Studies 

P.O- 80x248231 University of Miami. 
Coral GaUes, Florida 33124 


Administration 


Conference on tha Caribbean: Haiti 
Theme: The Caribbean In Transition 
Oate: July 16. 16. 17, 1081 

Rtace: lboL«1« Hotel, Pon-au-Prlnco, Haiti 

Abelracls should be submitted by May 1. 1881. Papers written from an ' 
Interdisciplinary vaiwpgbti are solicited for the Conference. Topic* may 
biduda: Caribbean History. Linguistics, Language and Dialects, Trade, 
Psychology, Music, Anthropotagy, Sodotogy, Folk Culture. Religion. Art, 
Literature, Education and Economics. 

Member* receive the Association of Caribbean Studies publication, the 
Journal at Caribbean Studies and a newsletter. 

Membership Fee: Indhriduoi 926.00; Institutional 9 100.00 
Registration Fee: Member* 930,00; Non Members 956,00. 

Make checks payable to the Association of Caribbean Studlea. and 
include name, address end rhstiluitdnal affiliation to: 

Or. Alan McLeod, Bits Coordinator, P.O. Box 248231, 

Conti Gables. Florida 33124, U.S JL 
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Overseas 


Sturt College of Advanced Education 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 
OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

Sum Collage of Advanced Education b aimatod 1KM South of 
Adelaide. South Australia on a campus adjoining the Flinders University 
and Flinders Medical Cei)t>a. The College offers pre-service and poaC- 
esporience programmes In Teachor Education and the health 
professions. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

The appointee will be rospontibts to the Diieclor lot ihe ecademlc 
leadership of staff and for co-ordination and development of courses 
within the school of teacher education. The appointee wM also work 
doaaly with the Deputy Director and tho Head of School of Health 
Professions In providing leadership for the total programme of the 
College. The appointee will be expected lo teach In ntafhw area oi 
expertise as time permits. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Tha appointee should possess a higher degree In a field or gturiyr related 
lo teacher education and have demonstrated skills in educational 

9 ramme development, administration and Inter-personal 
unships. 

Preference will be given to applicants who have experience of tertiary 
and otiior educational systems In Australia. 

The appointment 89 HeBd of School will be made Initially for fCva 
years, but the appointee will be tenured within the College. Salary la 
currently 6A33.KM. The appointee will be expected to comm once no 
laieMhan January let, 1BB1- 

Appllcants eh ou Id forward o curriculum vltea, a statement cancoming 
tha applicant's previous experience, par dculndy In the areas of teaching 
and administration, end tha name9 and addresses of tliroci referees. 
Applications should reach die Director by May 39th, 1981. 

Further Information may be obtained by writing to tha Director, 
8turt Colie go of Advanced Eduaatlon, Stuart Road, Bedford Park, 
South Australia, 6042. thesu 


TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 


TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP IN AMERICAN LITERATURE AND 
AMERICANSBRITtSH CIVILIZATION 

A temporary lectureship (2 years Irom August 1981 ) in American 
lilorature and American/Briiish Civilization is vacant at the Uni- 
versity of Tromso, Norway. Applications are invited from scholars ■ 
in these areas. Three sets ol all relevant sholary work should be 
submitted with the application. Further information may be ob- 
tained from: 

School ol Languages and Literature. Univerclly ot Tromso, 
P.O. Box 1090. N-9Q01 TROMS0, Norway. 

Flnel application date: May 15th. 1981. 



UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 
DURBAN 

Appllcatloni are Invited from 
.suitably qualified persons, 
regardless. of sex, feligloq, race, 
colour or national origin for 
. appointment to the post of 

LECTURER 

The post Iv for a person who 
preferably: 

(1) holds a l least a Masters 
degree (or Its equivalent) in ' 

■ Psychology; and 
. ill) has had some teaching 
experience fn'an Institution of - 
. . , : .. higher education. 
Applicants with teaching and 
research tyterests in any area of 

Psychology wit) be considered: 
The successful applicant will be 
required to supervise post- 
graduate research as weH as uj 
undertake :ubdergradunte and 
postgraduate teaching.; _ 
ThC'salaryscale allot Ued to ihf 
' polite: •. - V 

R9 150 x (500— RI33S0 x 750 
. t-R 14 8S0 pir annum. 

The commencing salary notch 
win be dependent - an ‘ the 
qunllTtca lions ahd/or 

experience .of the successful 
applicant. In addition, a service 
.'bonus of 93V# .of dno month's . 
salary Is payable, subject lo 
Treasury regulations. 

AppUcetl bp- forms,, further 
articular* of . the post :and 


UNIVERSITY OP NATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF 
STATISTICS AND 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
PIETERMARITZBURG 
Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persons : 
regardless of sex, religion, race, 
colour or national qrigin, for 
. appointment to the post of: 


i m M.ii ii I'] 


tnedlegl aid. group Insurance, 
staff bursary, noosing hi an and 
Hubskjy schemes, long leave 
conditions and travelling 
expenses oil Ural appointment 
life Obtainable from thp 
Reghirar, Unlverriiy of. Natal, 
Ring George V Avenue, 
Durban. 4001, nllh whdtn 
appHta lions, on the prescribed 
form, must be lodged not Infer, 
than' noth' May - 1981 quoting 
the reference Ad v, D2&/81 . 



Hcftdfays and 
Accomnodifton 


General Vacancies 


A multi-national group of publliheri l» planning a project concerning 
technical literature for engineers. 


Technical Authors An Art Editor 


of ell dticlpllnai &re required to 
produce material which will help 
Technician Engineer! leaking in- 
formation about discipline! other 
then thair own. 

Feet are negotiable on a contract 
bath for ipaciflc taiki. 


who ihould have had practical 
experience In illuitratlng, picture 
reiearch and book layout. It re- 
quired to be responsible for Illust- 
ration! end i layout. Salary la nego- 
tiable on e fixed term contract 
bails. 

For further Infofmatlon.wrltatoui 
giving detail! of your experience, 
qualifications and availability. 



Educational 

33 MARKET PLACE, OEREHAM, NORFOLK NR19 3AP 



Research 


COVENTRY 

I LANCKESTER) POLYTECHNIC 

DEPAItTMENT OP CIVIL 
ENGINEERING AND BUILDING 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

£48S3-E6IA3 per annum lunilar 
review) 

An Initial twn year appoint. 
metU tor an SRC tundra project 
on enaray consumption In Indust- 
rial buildings. Sound knawlntlgo 
nr heat u-Ansfnr and camputlne 
dIui a Band honours dearro In 
upnlird malhentatlra, physics, mi- 
ulnoerlnn or a related discipline. 
Applicants may telephone Or, J. 
R. Waters far Bn Informal discus- 
sion on Coventry 34166 Ext. 346. 

Dalai Is rrom Assisi ont Person- 
nal Oirtcar, Coventry ILnnches- 
tnr) Polytechnic, Prfory Hlrnel, 
Coventry lonctoseanlef atltlressod 
envelupei. Closing deto Friday 1st 
ley 1981. H io 


CENTRALLONDON 

„ POLYTECHNIC OF 

Built Envlronoieal Research 
Group , 

EOLAR ENEROY RE9EARCH 

Two posts ore available) 

I. RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

J o monitor mod Ideal lane to the 
'CL Baler House n| Milton 
Keynes. 

Applications should be physi- 
cists or engineers preferably with 
• working knovylsdas of computer 
based dais analysis. The appoint- 
ment will be far 18 inoitthe. 

Salary: £6,333 p.e, 

3. RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

t° .help In en area survey of 
attitudes to domestic heating 


DURHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OFP8YCHOLOOY 
oanfram 1 July 1981. fdr work with 


REMINDER 


Copy for 


classified 


advertisements 


in the 


The Times 
Higher 
Education 
Supplement 


If you like what you read in The Times 
Higher Education Supplement why no! 
make sure of a regular weekly copy by 
placing an order with' your newsagent? 
Alternatively a subscription for one 
year in the United Kingdom costa 
£26.26 (52 issues) or overseas by 
surface mall : £27.04. 

Simply complete the coupon below 
and post It together with your cheque 
to : THE SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 
Times Newspapers Limited, PO BOX 7, 
200 Gray’s Inn Road, London. WCTX 


T.H.E.S. 


should 


arrive 
not later 


Please arrange for me to have .one 
year’s subscription to The Times 
Higher Education Supplement. . 

I enclose payment of : 

Namfc. — ‘ 

• ' • 

Address ?;■ • ■ * • 


10.00 a.m. 


Monday 
preceding v ; / 
the date 


i; QT 

,n! ■*;’ ' i . * V 

publication ' V. 




Signature, • . . . i . 


Date. . . 


Overseas readers please write 
*. alrmal subscription rates to 
1 Subscriptlon Manager.: i 
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Union view 

Mrs Thatcher 
chopping and 
changing 

When calk of cuts in Universities 
extends beyond the senior common 
room cosiness of The Times Higher 
Education Supplement and appears in 
the dailies and Sundays you know it's 
serious stuff. The latest newspeak has 
brought phrases such as “equality of 
misery", and “security of tenure" into 
the saloon bars possibly even into 
public bars where not a word of Latin is 
spoken. 

This Government is confident that it 
can play on the innate unpopularity of 
(be university system - cushioned, 
non-productive, arrogant, they will say 
- to decimate higher education, aqd 
the funeral service for Robbins took 
place with indecent haste in the Com- 
mons last month. In the Lords anti- 
Robbins vice chancellors and others 
were saying, “Give me chastity and 
contincncy, but do not give It yet. We 
need at least five years." 

The myth is that this Government 
has a certain philosophy, which it is 
pursuing with vigour ana which one is 
supposed to respect even if one 
opposes it. It is not true. The fact is the 

n in power has changed its policy 
igher education several times. 
Margaret Thatcher, as Education 
Secretary, produced a White Paper A 
Framework for Expansion in 1972 
calling for an expansion of higher 
education from the 14 per cent of 
18-year-olds participating to 22 per 
ant of the age group by 1981. As 
Prime Minister she has succeeded in 
catting it back to about 12 per cent. 
Mark Carlisle then announced that 
"level funding" was the order of the 
d«y. Now the . official Government 

When quality 
runs out-" 
of control 

■When we set up this prod uction line” , 
™ managing director said, "we’re 
to have a really high 
qaality product. We got in some good 
maemnery- very sophisticated indeed, - 
Bgr- md we employed a top class 
expensive but worth it. You 
Uie thing that was impressed on us 
oy me consultants who did our pre- 
studies, was the importance of 
wngh!gh standards; nothing second- 
E?. r i us ’ S°r ie ov « r here to the final 
^Uon division." 

nrL. . €d , lhe MU, to where a group 
w men stood watching the cars as thev 


rtikiu.f acn man brandished a large 

33RhW sayin ® ‘‘ SSA 9”. and 

* looked on, one of them walked 
jiLiJL* ^ Just coming into the 
■jwnon bay, gave it a cursory 

• and banged his rubber stamp 


figure is a cut in real terms of eight per 
cent over three years or 1 5-20 per cent 
accordmg to the university grants com- 
mittee or individual vice chancellors. 
Now ministers are making a virtue out 
of heir own perception of necessity by 
calling for radical rethought for higher 
education in this country. 

The trade side of the central council 
for non-teaching staffs (UCNS) visited 
Ur Rhodes Boyson on March 31 to 
of the existence of more 
tnan 70,000 non-teaching staff in uni- 
versities, of their relatively low earn- 
ings, poor pension schemes and inse- 
cure status. We argued that the cuts 
were politically wrong and economical- 
ly unnecessary and deplored his Gov- 
ernment's attack on living standards 
both of the non-teaching staff in uni- 
versities, who had been hit by particu- 
larly low pay settlements and by the 
Budget ana of the parents whose 
children might now be deprived of a 
university place. 

nnlgo 

In our view his advocation of radical 
rethinking was merely a justification 
for returning to the pre-Robhins days 
and his calf, in a recent Gunrtffun 
article, for a nnlionnl body on Die 
maintained side was extraordinary ns 
hjs Government have been in power 
for two years with no sign of nny 
positive action - unless leakages arc 
now to be counted as action. We 
tentatively mentioned the fact that, on 
the previous day, 364 university eco- 
nomists had dared to say that the 
Government's policies would deepen 
the depression and erode the industrial 
base of our economy and threaten its 
social and political stability, and we 
asked if they would head the hit list of 
7,000 job losses in universities. 

The unrepentant retort was that 
economists had a very poor record and 
one should not take nay notice of the 
signatories. Perhaps this also applies to 


the record of Governments in office? It 
is fair to say that the trade unions 
representing nnn-teoching staff did not 
feel that there had heat a meeting of 
minds with the minister. 

Moving on to projected joh losses, 
reading in the newspapers about the 
chairman of the UGC"s announcement 
of 7.CIU0 cuts in jobs is a bit like the 
condemned man reading about the 
date of his execution. The nnn- 
tc acliing staff Unions had met the 
UGC the week before and. while there 
was certninly talk of redundancies 
(which we opposed oul-righl) no fi- 
gures were mentioned. Substantial cuts 
nave already been made in non- 
tcaching staff jobs by early retire- 
ments, reducing full-time posts to 
part-time, by cutting the hours of 
part-timers or, most insidious of all, by 
the non-filling of vacant posts and 
redeployment. 

H members, of the nun-tcnching staff 
take on extra work because of unfilled 
vacancies they are accepting a worsen- 
ing of their conditions of service and 
increased stress and pressure. It is not 
an easy step for union members to 
refuse to perform extra duties left by 
unfilled vacancies, particularly when 
the refusal will cause some hardship to 
students and acndcmics. But the uni- 
versities' best interests will be served 
by winning the battle against the cuts 
and not by an overstretched, under- 
financed service. The only security of 
tenure which the non-touching staff 
hnvc lies in their collective strength. 
Where they arc weak and non- 
unionised they will be most vulnerable. 
This Government witl find all the 
unions on campus, Nalco, NUPE, 
ASTMS. AUT, G & MWU, T & 
GWU, UCATT and NUS, united 
against their policy. If we arc divided 
the cuts will rule. 

Rita Donaghy 

The author is chairman of the trade 
union side universities committee for 
non-teaching staffs (UCNS) and chair- 
man of the Nalgo national universities 
committee. 



on’s diar 



Sunday 


Lunch with the resident staff. Our 
weekly appearance as a Happy Family 
to discuss such vital issues as cutback of 


Variegated Ivy, pending retirement 
party of Bill the adviser (Is cheese and 
wine financially possible?) and certain 


wine financially possible?) and certain 
long-term psychological damage incur- 
red this morning during daughter's first 
driving lesson. After luncn uncaring 
daughter suggests she drives us down 
to foreshore to watch students standing 
in the North Seu. This is, in fact, a 
sponsored stand-in, an annual event - 
this year lo raise money for handicap- 
ped children. Possibly today is the 
coldest day of the winter yet; there’s 
sleet on the windscreen, tears in mv 


sleet on the windscreen, tears in my 
eyes . . . You've got to take your hat 
off to these youngsters, if emphatically 

ll/lf nc tlipu'u.l llAilN I’lSniiM tn n.nnMrl 


zwfi as they've been known to suggest, 
your shoes and socks. It’s Rag Week! 


Monday 

Tnkti Oulhcnkimi Foundation ntun 
into local primary school to sec TIE 
team giving its 42nd performance in 
four weeks. Mr Ctulbeukinn seems to 
share my own reservations uhout 


share my own reservations about 
choice of material. (1 find myself idly 
recalling those invariable PE lessons 
when nt the sound of u whistle every- 
one changes groups. Hope Mr O is not 
having similar thoughts and that these 
will not in any wny affect his judgement 


fill MhI ‘ H iiN ITiT 7 


- against which arc written the words; 
"Underneath the Lamplight”. This 
refers to our promised walk around the 
college grounds and the darkness 
thereof, bearing in mind the recant 
activties of the Yorkshire Ripper, our 
own Scarborough Rapist, and from 
tonight, the unfortunate motorist who 
was unable to sec that our rose-bed is at 
least three feci below drive-level. We 
arc to have more external lighting. 

v7e3nes3a^" 

Start thinking seriously about tomor- 
row's governors' meeting. Suddenly 
realise tomorrow is also custard pie- 
throwing day for the students (20p for 
the face of your choice). Lcjive mes- 
sage for Tracey, SU president, to pop 
in for quick word . . . Lots of people 
about today; out incredibly good cof- 
fee must surely run mil. Meet 4f1 local 
teachers in college for u oac-duy 
science conference while students arc 
taking their clnses. (One of a scries 
which county advisors, based in col- 
lege, have organised with the staff.) In 
iifTcrnnon chair staff seminar on the 
implications fur primary education of 
micro-technology. Working party set 
up to produce detailed paper. At 
tea-time check nil stations go for 
disabled patty in gym this evening. 
Gym unrecognisable. Wall-bars co- 
vered in balloons and screen-printed 
hangings. Fresh flowers for mayoress. 
Spend a mostTiuppy evening with lively 


l 'I* Mi 1 V Ik- 1 in if 1 1 f'M'H Itll f H b I iM 





that?" asked the MD. I tried, as gently 
as I could, to find out why his inspec- 
tors passed cars that were so obviously 
defective. "You must realize", he 
replied, “that this is a very high class 
car, and extremely difficult to make. 


actually be pul to good use. They 
wouldn't be as fast, nor as luxurious, 
not have quite so many gadgets, as the 
design you now have - but they would 
at least go along." 

The MD was affronted. "Just be- 


iiiti-NnTiTiraTOtiTTnTra 


car industry dpesn t mean we have to 
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next stage of project). Our three year 
drama fellowship shared jointly with 
Alan Ayckbourn and his company has 
paved the way for a permanent TIE 
team based in college, using actors 
from down the road at the Stephen 
Joseph thcatre-in-the-round. Exciting! 
The real problem will came later 
persuading the county to match the 
. Guibenkian Foundation a s contribution 
to the cost. Should make progress on 
this one, chough, DV Advisers and 
teachers are keen. 

Driving back across the moors with 
r G, I moke a mental note that I must 
get out into schools more often. One 
needs to be reminded of what the 
game's all about ... 

Tuesday 

A long day ahead. My diary this 
morning looks like a dentist’s appoint- 
ment book. 9.00 a.m. The group 
marketing manager of local printing 
firm to discuss new improved prospec- 
tus. 10.00 a.m. - Natlhe reunion 
facilities. Explain that to release stu- 
dent bedroom for union office would 
mean loss of £1000 p.a. income to 
college. Wait for numbness to take 
effect. 10 JO a.m. squeeze in student 
bar manager desperate to explain latest 
idiosyncraries or decrepit till. Agree it 
will pave to come out. 11.00 a.m. <- 
Coffee with head of sixth form college 
- sixth-formers making a film of their 
own establishment using our re- 
sources. Happy relationships exist. 
Explain own daughter now, inlands of. 
experienced driving Instructor - may 
she rnlas registration on Fridays? 12. w 
noon - domestic bursar brings shade 
cards and I clear ivory-pearl and 
gold-crown for single study bedrooms. 
T2.30 p.qi- - My deputy knocks and. 
wonders if we shouldn't be thinking 
seriously about Thursday’s governors' 1 
meeting ... 

Tonight we have a sherry party for 
university examiners, leueber asses- 
sors. TP students and their tutors. 
Basically (his is an ; ice-breaking ex- 
crciea; something we tried several 
years ago und have found to be of great -- 
value. Tomorrow's encounters in the : 
dassroqm will be much more relaxed 
after this evening’s friendly exchanges. 

1 make a dramatic hue entrance to this 
soifee, having discovered a car in the 
rote- bed on the way up the college 
drive, und quickly drawn u small . 
crowd. 

One of my geographers, who . is ■ 
really u motors me cfian\c fc spun Has a- 


quite certainly the most cheerful and 
appreciative guests we ever have. 
"Now that," says my wife, pouring us 
both an extra-large nightcap, "Is wltal 
it's really all about." 


Thursday 


Wake at 5. JO a.m. ihinking seriously 
about governors* meeting . . .could be 
tricky. Estimates? Approval for four 
new appointments? .Students’ union 
grant? And on everyone's mind this 
morning will be the government's 
proposals for the management and 
control of higher education. Over in 
college [ have two hours to look 


II (ring-operation organised, and my 
dishevelled appearance at the party. ( 
hope; simply adds to the infonmilily of 
the occasion. No hope of relaxing yet 
though, for I here js one more meeting 
stilt to go. The name of the county 
architect appears in my late-night diary 


through all the papers for a last time. 
Two hours pass like one and now I’ve 
only seconds to reach the main lounge 
in time to greet the governors as they 
arrive. Ana, as it turns out, the county 
edu cation office r . . . and the chairman 
ofcounly council . . .and the chairman 
onh^duraiioi^oramUtee. . . 

Friday 

A slow start after yesterday. Stay at 
home with second. pot of coffee to 
reflect on yesterday's meeting. Esti- 
mates approved, student union grant 
increased, but more detailed papers 
required on staffing. Interesting dis- 
cussion on government's proposal for 
central body. No. doubt about this 
authority's support for its college but 
not yet convinced myself that local 
community involvement is synony- 
mous with the need for local financial 
control. Ah well. . .sufficient unto the 
.week. 1 look in my diary lo sec what’s 
left for Friday und find, in my wife's 
handwriting "Swimming poors freez- 
ing’ "That’s Mrs Dixon from the golf 
club," she says, “Told me in Tesco’s 
(hat she dived in as normal on Monday 
evening and nearly had a heart attack; 
would I mention if to yoii; " Belter look 
into that one. Our students have Free 
membership of the nearby gold dub; a 
eive-und-tulcQ relationship buili up by 
degrees and not Ui be jeopardized for 
the wont of a few of the same. Only one 
commitment (his PM. Staff-student 
: Superstars I - the last of the rag week 
specials; myself us target-goft star, 
‘Don’t forget tcmishtl' culls my wife, 
umi I almost hud. fm to chitir a debate 
in the public library between Mgr 
Bruce Kent. sccretury of CND luul our 
local MP - "Are Britain’s nuclear 
weapons necessary? 1 Now that should 
: be fun! And, tomorrow there's teal 
golf, fresh air and a sleep utter, lunch, 
Consider the possibility of three-point 
(urns on the college car park . 

i Francis Wright 

The author is principal of North Riding 
College of Education. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

How to cater for the country’s future 
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Oh God, do you remember the old 
days? Those wonderful sun-kissed hal- 
cyon days when the earth smelt good 
and a thousand cultivated flower' oeds 
bloomed on every campus. 

Those happy, confident days when 
Rhodes Boys on was merely an ex- 
headmaster" with a blunt Yorkshire 
accent who occasionally appeared on 
regional television to denounce the 
In faience of Trotskyists on comprehen- 
sive education, (what did we call him 
ns we giggled over our coffees and 

B cnguins in the S.C.R.? Ah, yes - 
odes Poison.) 

Carefree fanciful days when the 
name Mark Cnriisle suggested not so 
much a Minister of Education as a folk 
singer front the Border country. (And 
now with Ye bank s anti braes it's your 
friend and mine - clean-cut Mark 
Carlisle.) 

Remember, oh remember, when 
some colleagues were still uncertain 
about exactly what U.G.C. stood for, 
let done what it did, and who could no 
more have named its chairman than 
listed the members of the faculty who 
were approaching retirement age. 

Golden duys when redundancy was 
little more than an overworked con- 
cept in information theory, und no 

C rnallst on the Guardian would have 
the temerity even to raise the 
question of tenure, let alone compare 
the occuptional exigencies of academic 
life with those which obtained in 
British Leyland or the Metal Box 
Company. 

* * ★ 

Vice Chancellor? 

Yea, Professor Leggett, 

Sir, - 1 wondered ifthere would be any 
possibility of opening an Institute of 
Conflict Studies. I tvns reading an 
article in blew Society the other day, and 
it seemed like dp interesting area. 
Splendid, Professor Leggett. Why not 
ftakt the site next to the History Depart- 
ment? And perhaps half a dozen staff to 

£Sr ,ng7 ’ . 

Vice Chancellor? 

Yes, Dr. Pocket!'. . 

Could I propose a few people in my 
‘ department tor promotion, sit? T was 
thinking of three senior lecturers find 
the personal chair or two. 

An admirable suggestion, Dr Pocket!. 
Have any of these people published? 
Not yet, sir, but one or two of them 
• have some outline plans for research in 
the next few years. 

YVbalmore could one ask? One can in 
any case hardly blame them for b 
certain lack of commitment to research. 
' You are, I understand, still operating 
with a one to four staff-student ratio. 
.Yes, Professor Ironside? 

I was woriderihg about another couple 


of secretaries in ftfrrofy, sir. 
Wonder hoJohgfcr, Pfofessoi 


Tflkethrcc. 


Pfofessoir Ironside;; 


;: v ;. * *■ * . 

Crisp winter days when a frozen post 


'Safe*. 


allowed tne irom pages ot i m.ttfbs 
to flutter by and turned excitedly to the 
book reviwcs; cloudless stimtjuor after- 
noons when u was clear to . everyone 
that the value of ariofcc rseas sluden t to 
! the university wits something less tie- 
'fihnblo thhh.£2i7Q(l per annum; balmy 
autumn evenings when (hemellow 
fruitfulness of tetiremerit wasalnngufd . 
. possibility in the misty distance ruther 
:(han a duplicated tear-off form in the 
.in-uayi \> ■ Cy.. > . 

. Vi • 

■ Tflime,’ daddy ! Wiil {he good days ever, 
come back? Have they gtthe for ever V 
Don't charier ' m much, my: Son.. Call 
"bur mother In (hurt Ihe potalo palch. 


Sir. - The future for higher education is 
uncertain, il is most unlikely that 
output from higher education will be 
su Trident to meet the nation's needs as 
we move into the 21st century, and it is 
not clear that necessary standards can 
be maintained- In the public sector the 
structures and relationships that have 
sustained a rapid, purposive and com- 
mendable growth arc under attack and 
arc in danger of disintegrating. It is not 


our intention to add either to prophets 
of gloom or to orchcsrated special 
pleading. We arc moved to say two 
things. 

First, that higher education should 
clearly and evidently demonstrate a 
priority commitment to the rehabilita- 
tion and the regeneration of the eco- 
nomy of this country. Wc are a tired, 
rundown and depressing complacent 
nation. Higher education cannot, of 
itself, provide remedies to cure these 
ills. But what can be done by those in 
higher education is to seek to resource 
to establish a much more effective and 
closer gearing of the use of an expen- 
sive revitnlise the economy ana to 


Mistaken identity 

Sir, - Dr. Ernest Rudd apparently 
nssumres that the letter winch you 
published from this address over three 
signatures must have come from mem- 
bers of staff. This is not the case. We 
identified ourselves as postgraduate 
students. (No doubt considerations of 
economy prevented you from pub- 
lishing this identification.) 

The result of your economy has been 
extremely revealing. We knowthatDr. 
Rudd is a leading authority on post- 
grnduntc training and research. Yet he 
imagines that it must have been written 
by academics and not by the poor 
exploited students who would want a 
salary for doing such cost-effective 
work. What a pity that the economic 
and social history committee of the 
S.S.R.C. cannot find enough money. to 
visit this centre and discover the condi- 
tions of its success before closing It 
down. 

Finally, we must make it clear that 
the initiative in writing to you was 
taken by us alone. HatT we consulted 
the director first a minor error in the 
statistical detail would have been cor- 
rected. 

Yours faithfully, . 

W. LANCASTER 
J. RECCHIUTI 

Centre for the Study of Social History, 
University of Warwick. 


Sir, - Ernest Rudd has got hold of the 
wrong end of the stick. The letter to 
which he refers 1 was published by you 
on February 27, It was written by three 
students, 1 acting entirely on their own, 
initiative, and not by members of staff. 
So much for the unfortunate suggesr 
tion that a'cndemics want more; re- 
search studentships for the purposes of 
exploitation white students care for 
nothing but more money in their own 
pockets. 

On July IS, 197# Dr Rudd received a 
grant from the S.S.R.C. to investigate 
wastage , among i'^cluhjlej atudjJntsr 
Evidently ;tWh>led To>sbrite borrowing 
expef fence, ilf Ke'cdres'to visit us here 
We Will dp what we can to cheer hiniUp. 
I wiir.then Lry to' persuade him that if 

the young, n^cd defending it Is not 
against staff who entice (hem- with 
research studentships, but 'rather 
aln>t those acndemics who deprive 


maintain a momentum of necessary 
change. There is too much of discon- 
tinuity between the higher education 
resource, with all its intellectual pow- 
er, its human potential, its scientific, 
technological and social capital, and 
the rest of society, 

Secondly, we believe that what has 
been good and sensible and effective in 
the local government-higher education 
relationship should be built upon and 
adapted to meet the future needs of the 
nation. Some relationships have be- 
come soured as a result ot constraints 
or unwise extensions of unwieldy man- 
agement structures in local govern- 
ment or because of obvious and some- 
times deplorable strivings for power. 


But the core of the local government- 
higher education relationship remains 
sound and offers the best hope of a 


f ioliticuiiy and socially viable system 
or the future. 

We are convinced that if the first of 
our concerns is to be satisfied then 
major efforts must be directed towards 
strengthening the local government- 
higher education relaiionsnip. It is our 


Making a case for equal pay 

Sir, - In recent months the editorial 
column of The THES seems to have 
become a source of free propaganda 
for the AUT over salary matters fe.g. 
November 14, 1980 and December 12, 
1980). Yet again, today’s issue (March 
27) seeks to perpetuate myths about 
the level of university salaries in com- 
parison with those in ocher sectors of 


higher education. In reality, the only 
“intractable anomaly" which currently 
exists is one which gives university 


academics, at nlmost every level, sub- 
stantially higher salaries than those 
employed in similar capacities in public 
sector colleges and polytechnics. 

I would certainly not risk to claim 
that salaries in these colleges shdutd be 
higher than those in universities, as was 
the case, quite unjustly, for some time 
after Houghton. - 1 -would,, however, 
i assert that there is a clear case for equal 


by the Houghton 


M till* it » IfrllH' 


interests of fundi rm their own research. 
Yours siricerelyV 
ROYDEN HARRISON . 

Director. Centre' for the Stud? of 
Social History. Uniyersltyof Warwick. 


salary levels for equivalent work - a 
principle advocated by the Houghton 
Report. . 

University lecturers, unfortunately, 
seem to base their pay claims upon a 
belief in some kind of natural right to 
higher salaries than those in other 
sectors of education. Speaking of their 
current pay award at the AUT council 
in December j a senior member stated, 
"U . would cut our lead over the 
polytechnic lecturers by more than 
half." ( THES December 26). Your 
Ill-chosen Ironic comment, “Wo tire all, 
it seems, teachers now” appears to sum 
up your desire to support the AUT 
attitudes shown above. Yes, indeed we 
are, and the AUT does include the 
word teachers in its title. 

If comparisons are to be made with 
the Civil Service, a more fruitful means 
of supporting the case for better pay in 
universities, the comparisons are 
equally valid :for those with similar 
academic backgrounds and levels of 
responsibility elsewhere in education - 
including many in schools. 

The pari of ' ydur • editorial 
contains a much more constructive 
approach and hardly follows logically 
from your earlier attempts to diffe- ■ 
rentiate between universities and the 
test o ve r salary matters, Let us. indeed 
■hope tnatthti establishment of a cdni-< 
mon star tliig date for pay- settlements 
in education in 1 982 leads to cbopera- : 
tion between Nalfhe and the AUT, to 
further erbsiori of tho binary divide and 
to a - single set of salaries for ' those i 
j working in higher education. I heartily-' 
endorse your plea for unity among' 
(hose working In the education service; 


view that national institutions in the 
public sector will best fulfil their vitally 
necessary role by a development of the 
best traditions and practices of the 
local government setting. It is matter 
for great regret that there is at the 
moment no satisfactory national forum 
in which the various responsible parties 
can be brought together to work 
towards solutions to the undoubtedly 
urgent problems that face us. The 
Government could give a most valu- 
able and timely lead by establishing 
such a forum. 

Meanwhile, however, time is run- 
ning out amidst faction. What is good 
ana tried in the present system is in 
danger of being lost. That loss would 
be a tragedy not only for the 
polytechnics and colleges but also for 
local government ana the ideals of 
public education in the service of the 
nation. 

MICHAEL HARRISON, 

Chief Education Officer, City of Shef- 
field. 

GEORGE TOLLEY, 

Principal, Sheffield City Polytechnic. 


Such unity could be vital to the defence 
of adequate funding as well as reason- 
able salary levels. U is a pity that your 
editorial began with comments about 
university pay that can only foster 
division and rivalry. 

R. E. HUMPHREYS 

Thames Polytechnic, Dartford, Kent. 


Sir, - That university teachers have 
been badly treated nobody would 
dispute. One, therefore, cannot quar- 
rel with the opening paragraph of your 
leader Salary strategy for the 1980s 
(THES, March 27). It Is necessary, 
however, to query what follows and, in 
particular, your attempt to create the 
myth of a new anomaly between the 
salaries of polytechnic teachers and 
university teachers. A careful analysis 
of the situation by David Jobbing 
(THES‘ December 26) revealed the 
true facts very clearly; a letter from a 
Mr Fox (THES, November 28) noted 
that, at' that time, all paints on all 
polytechnic scales were lower than the 
equivalent university scales even be- 
fore the October review. 

Since you have published the respec- 
tive salaries effective from April 1 
fairly recently, I will not repeat them 
here. It Is easy to Show from them that 
the polytechnic lecturer on the career 
scale is about 13ft per cent worse off 
than his opposite dumber in the uni- 
versity. For the ' 'senior grade this 
short-fall rises to nearly 17 per cent 
and, remember, there is only about 
.half the chance that the university 
person has for the polytechnic teacher 


Teacher’s 

Degree 

Sir, - As you noted last week 

nsssssiss 

5S?«asSS 

ings of what wdi have (o be a 2 
restricted inquiry, one or two S 
may be relevant. The history JE 
teachers degree is already canfe* 
academic top-up, an award forW, 
teachers, a concurrent initial nui]jf£ 
tion and a second, specialist degreed 
separate strands in its diverse iK 
ment. ' 

■ One mark of its success has bem* 
facilitate the transition to an 
graduate leaching position. Howe 
the B Ed is seen by students, i> 
creasingly and perforce, as a prepan 
tion for careers other than learfe 
Aware of this interplay the wrkiu 
party is unlikely to approach fa task 
parti pris. University members ban 
been invited to take pari annual in 
council. Moreover, Ihe joint study 
groups which were set upeithnt» 
ago to write guidelines for theDipkiau 
of Higher Education and the nnBM 
degree remain unique initialhtnn 
collaboration across the binary 6 k, 
and we should not wish to lose ihk 
connextion. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. G. NOKES, 

Registrar for education and interikut 
ty studies. Council for National 
Academic Awards, Gray’s Inn Rod, 
London WC1. 

Foreigners 

Sir, - There seems to have been.i 


actually, to be in this position. If an' 
anomaly does exist it is the one pointed 
out by David Jobbins-that, apart front) 
a comparatively brief period in the 
mid-1970s, the principle, of broad com- 
parability between the two sectors has 
been ignored, to the detriment of 
polytechnic salaries. 

This leads to the ppint raised In your 
final paragraph. You suggest that there 


is to pea much closer link in the future 
between the’ salary Negotiations for- 
university and polytechnic teachers, 
fact;p similar-proposal was made bythe 
management side of the Burnham F.lji. . 
Committee about .10 years agq; it was 
the refusal ,of the staff side to accept 
this thrit was one Of the principal causes 
of the formation of the' A.P.T. 

Yours faithfully, 1 
J. A. SiMNdONS" 

Chairman, A i P.T. • Salaries Panel, 
Sbulhseai 'Kanti. \. 


uuiii in itiw ituv ifiwuiuMm* 

increasing number of case* have amt 
to our attention where qualmed 
academic individuals have been onaofe 
to take up posts for which they were 
selected in open competition wcause 
of the need to prove thatnoone Briton 
could have done that jab. 

• This sort of petty inferwena«*> 

■ to inconvenience or encourages «• 
right dishonesty whereby .umwis» 
are forced to say Xis umqueandwte 
is no one else like him. CAfD j 
anxious to find out the extent tomra 
university and polytechnic 
men ts as well as departmenUm lurtMi 
and higher education toy* ww®" 
tered difficulties in .recruiting fixup 
academics. We would 
Information sent to us and will ti** 
In confidence. • 

Yours faithfully, 

MEGHNAD DESAL , -l jw 
Secretary, Council for Acadenu^ 

dom and Democracy, 

School of Economics, Hoop*™ 

Street, London WC2A 2 AT. 

Engineering . 

Sir, - With reference to 
on the Finniston Report 
would like to draw youf attenwv 
the need for Sir Keith JmJJ" E 
heed of a wider WnsliW'L 
of the Self-Serving eln 8 tnc n 7 n n i w «e 
tions. It is sad that you “ n . 'JJ® Sk 
support to this discredited WJ 
rather than the needs of Im- 
politic as a whole./ . 

■ As you report; Sir Ate* SnJJJJ 
the report was a wasted 

To his points. I- would aw 

Finniston Committee was lb 
.t ...k.t c tumilR- ww ... 


Yours faithfully, ' '? 

IAN CLEMENTS, ; *>■ 

32, Qandor Gretto Lane, SM*"’ 
rey. SMl 2EJ, ' " V': : 


Mr . Ian Angus . - j, 

In The TH h ES ,' WK ,&& ^ 
paragraph of a tettef , 
Angus; librarian of 
London orithe. diptong ‘ 
studies did not ap t P«r -g- 
should have, read; DWJB ^ 
carried ori'at least » 4 uch 
the journalism committee^ 

tel 


arrangements, but nos 
tion- was found. 
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London’s liberum veto 


The University of London is not a 
happy place. First there was the undig- 
ninea fund, in our view, unnecessary! 
contest to find a successor to the Queen 
Mother as chancellor. Now the uni- 
versity seems to have made almost as 
undigestible a meal of its search for a 
successor to Lord Annan as vice chan- 
cellor. The fact that details or the 
search were so extensively leaked is 
some indication of how low morale is 
even at the highest levels of the 
university. The job hns now been 
offered to Professor Randolph Quirk 
who, entirely understandably, is think- 
ing very hard before accepting it. After 
all, who wants to be a vice chancellor 
when the prospects for universities are 
so gloomv — and, in particular, who 
wants to be vice chancellor of London 
University which is so rapidly acquiring 
u perhaps undeserved but nevertheless 
understandable reputation as the Brit- 
ish Leyland of tnc whole university 
system? 

The bad-tempered manoeuvring 
over the vice chancellorship and the 
silly posturing over the chancellorship 
are both sympoms of a serious institu- 
tional illness. If care is not taken, 
London wall become a university held 
together by a web of bureaucratic 
mistrust rather than any shared and 
positive academic ideals. The prob- 
lems the university faces are particular- 
ly difficult to solve, but as it is at 
present constituted and governed it 
appears particularly incapable of solv- 
ing ihem. Consequently there is now a 
deep and perhaps unbndgable division 
within London about the appropriate 
strategy — reform, rationalisation, 
retrenchment? 

London’s problems, of course, are 
tyfafljfce m ost recent and the.most 
severe are tire-reaulf-o f Ouv ernment 
policies, on overseas students' fees and 
on public expenditure. But while it was 
wvevitable that in both cases London 
would be bit harder than most other 
wuyersides (because London has a 
naturally high proportion of students 
■nun overseas, and oecause asa fedpral 
university it includes, again naturally, a 
oonsiderable number or small specialist 
dilutions which tend to be expen- 
Mv *), both were made more intractable 


by the nature of London':,, perhaps there seem to have hecn three factions 


inevitable, response. 


In the first ense an effective policy of rnoi-aml-brandi rationaliser win, 
equal misery lias nrevailea. Some ' v 'mitud u Michael Edwards or Ian 
schools (like the LSE| have been verv McGregor, the constructionist consti- 
active in recruiting n,'w nv.'M.:k lutinnalUts who really wanted no one. 


vc policy i 
leu. Son 


(not an inappropriate description): the 
root-and-branen rationaliser who 
wanted a Michael Edwards or Ian 


overseas students. 


university even after, or perhaps be- 


those customarily involved in umversi- j he university wipes to resemble eight- 
ty government from faking positive eenth century Poland (a better analogy 
responsibility for change. than twentieth century British Loy- 

. Against such an unpromising back- land), the stronger will be the pressure 
gound the search for a new vice to Impose the same solution - parti- 
chancellor had to proceed. Broadly tion. 


Publish and be damned 

months have passed since the Mr Carlisle would be wise to follow 
plan to nationalize pub- the latter course. This is not because of 
higher education were leaked the merits of his proposals but because 
h L .fcKr* * ar only response even greater damage will be caused by 

Sd? .Department of Education and continued vacillation. The DES may 
' M n< r?i' S ° e€n 8 P^ ra s '* Bnce - regret the leak but can neither pretend 

jWttrhsle's dilemma is a. real one it never happened nor ignore its con- 
nnder pressure from many sequences, one of which has been to 


D ti f/AWMUic UUIII Uirnijr Obtjuwiiwvai i/i ntiivu uw wvvu iu 

Parliament is impatient for a create a climate of suspicion In which 
hisk L ts Se * ect Committee report on the main parts of the system have been 
«jner education published six months set against each other. 

■J5J; ^1 Government is striving to There is already evidence that the 
e Government from commit- contending interests are moving with 
itself to nationalization until it has dangerous haste either to fend off or 


sensitive regime under the capped 
pool, finds itself in a policy vacuum. 
And there is even the danger that some 
colleges will slari to shed useftti non- 
advanced courses to qualify for entry to 
theproposed national body. 

The Government must brenk this 
impasse by publishing its proposals. 
Having incurred all tbe odium. caused 
by the leaked document Mr Carlisle 
had little to lose, and may even profit 
from producing an appropriately sani- 
tized version as a consultative docu- 
ment, : ■ 


Sfi'? n!cious how few months reform the management of higher 
fe ik ^“reali initiatives are frozen education. The polytechnic directors, 
jr ure prospect of the General Elec- meeting this week, will doubtless look 
STk’JW Pressing Mr Carlisle to pub- for ways to throw open the gates to 
jj ag-proposab and formally open independence now that they appear ro 


ment of higher 
echnlc directors, 
ill doubtless look 


J7re /f/fci hopes that he will be 
persuaded by public debate to adopt a 
more flexible and devolved solution to 
the problems of the public sector. But 
the important thing is to have the 
debate. Gdvemrhcnt by leaks and 

__ j 


Turning on 
the modern 
technology 


■'V ,• Vrj 

7 ' " 


active in recruiting new overseas mu- *«lionafists wlin really wanted no one, 
dents, while others (like University “ ‘■'eiitrc party of those who 
College) hove mndc much less effort, distrusted bnth ukim: who wore eniliti- 
Yet the entrepreneurial have not heeu about sperial commissions that 

rewarded; nor the luzy suite red. In ovcrrmic cusioiuary proccduius and 
stead the former have been penalised ,l >osc who argued that the university 
and the latter boiled out. All the did not really need un executive vice 
university as a central authority, has chancellor at all. 
been able to achieve is this profoundly However, the successful appnint- 
negative redistribution, li has not been mcn( u new ami distinguished vice 
abFe to suggest, yet alone impose, a n chancellor will not suppress the grow- 
ositive ana coherent policy towards in g doubts about whether London 


nte represents another step research and development problems efficient industry”, yet refusing any aid 






London’s response to the second c ““ s , c ?' l,,rr * l Y refo [ ,,,s is «'H a 
problem, the decline in public expendi- J^ohle institution. 1 here have always 
turc, has been no more smisfuctory. In ,ccn ,ho . sc who have Mini that UUUm is 
effect Lord Ann's strategy has been to tui nilK ’h money for the l >(iC. to luiiid 
appoint two special commissions. » v « to a single umvorsilv. that far too 
Flowers for medical education and niuc ,’ l ! l ' nie f iir ,u *' .many 
Swinncrton Dyer for the rest, presum- ® CH demics is taken up hy and in the 
ably on the grounds that university's , nle * ouso machine, nr that small 
customary procedures were not up to a !!^ uneconomic units have been 
the job allowed to survive in London because 

sit-rsfflfi’s ' b:a ,hcy 

missiossion was the only means to ;r g „ - 

oJ Siira SSLTdt ; 

sold nhniit the Swinnerton Dver sent provision m a sensible mid conscn- 
I«c I « flSL, li 3 !! sual manner like most other universi- 

mtlrinn' fe 2 MmwSlPSS lieS bUt hnS t0 reSOrl 10 COmDUS- 
mission hss been thrown into evon cjoiK and UfiSs it ronct Ka 

sharper relief because its chairman is Sd w hv thTioblhaSd not be dven 
the vice chancellor of another universi- ^ the reafuci It Sid 
ty; yet the justification for such ex- £Sj™ andoeSte K 
traordinary measures is much less than is ,L nr ecedem of the Universi’ 

n the special case of medical edura- 

Tiie disadvantages of special com- EfttfiSuS 

nrlffn Ilf Llll rSn u, ? cnt retionalisntion of smaller I 

schools and institutes that such a 


/ 


William Taylor 

A feature ut life in ihe de ve to ihhI world 
is the way in which gups open up 
between llic technically possible and 
the administratively and economically 
feasible. Awareness of wliut could be 
done in medicine, health and educa- 
tion, ugainst whut most people have to 
put up with, fuels crises of expectation 
which contribute to the problem of 
governing modern society. 

Enlarged — and well publicized — 
possibilities sharpen comparisons be- 
tween the best nnd the worst, between 
whut might be done and what actually 
happens. The potentialities of many 
technologies are also limited hy social 


shrunken bythe jet engine are widened 
by urban congestion and the need for 
security clearances on both sides. 
Some technologies remain uncxploitcd 
becuuse influential groups perceive 
excessive costs in other values they 
hold dear. 

Which of these factors hold back Ihe 
, ssibilities that technology offers for 
improved learning and teaching in 
higher education? 

Humphrey Carpenter (in his valu- 
able biography ofC S Lewis, Charles 
Williams and Tolkien) refers to Ihe 
popularity among undergraduates of 
Lewis's Oxford lectures in the 1930s, in 
which *‘he actually dictated important 
passages word by word to his audience, 
while all the lime he cited facts , and this 
was what many .undergraduates 
wanted". They still do. I heard last 
week of the campus fame of a faculty 
member in another university, who is 
reputed to start writing legibly at Ihe 
top left hand corner of a large double 
blackboard at the beginning of a 
lecture session and finish at tne right 
hand bottom crime r exactly an hour 
later, giving his undergraduate audi- 
ence die opportunity to copy down 
every a word and symbol without error. . 
This in 1981,' with easy access by staff 
andstudeiilslo video and so und casset- 
tes, typewriters and duplicating equip- 
ment and all the other gadgetry of 
contemporary educational technology. 


There are of course deportments 


discrimination, 
wiiw mi me more uncritically enthu- 
siastic exponents of new technologies 
have a habit nf turning off the very 
people they would like ro see turning 
on. Even so. the pedagogy, (and the 
architecture) of higher education con- 
tinues to rely largely and perhaps 
excessively bn the lecture, the seminar 
and (hb tutorial. The 1 majority of 
academics have had Kit la help in 
mastering even these methods, let 
alone the newer ones. Most of them see 
neither the necessity nor the value of 
such help. 

Academic conservatism, irrational 
resistance to change, sheer Inertia? In 
part.. But also a‘ proper valuation of 
message against wedlunn qn apprecia- 
tion of the danger of emphasising 
means., rather than end, of stressing 
problems of transmission rather than 
tbe quality of what is available to be 
tnmsmiiied. Distaste, loo, for rite 


ideological hsig^iigc of objectives, 
programming, cost effectiveness and 
sytematic evaluation that is often (anil 
rather unfairly) seen to go along with 
new approaches m k. inline and 
teaching. 

Ruther similar considerations applv 
to changes in personal learning Myles. 1 
once saw a great scientist quoit-ri io the 
effect that a condition for really crea- 
tive research is when the professor can 
come into the laboratory in the inurn- 
ine anil suy: “Now whnt sltall wc do 
iiuliiy?". This seems a long way from 
the programmed realities of' much 
current research, and I work in librar- 
ies rather than laboratories, hut it 
comes close to my prescription for a 
perfect ilny. 

Into the library live minutes after 
opening time, with a few interesting 
references to follow up from previous 
reading or conversation, hut nn press- 
ing deadlines. 'Hie required hooks -and 
journals in appropriate places nn the 
shelves. A quick skim to establish the 
relevance und usefulness of ionic at 
least of the papers, and in the next few 
hours the eight by five cards begin m 
fill os nne thing feuds to another mid 
bibliographies suggest further leads, [f 
nil goes well, by the end of the 
afternoon there arc 20 or more curds to 
fultl to the file, iiiitl an armful of books 
from the loan collection to carry away 
fnrnfienliimer und week-end reading. 


The very unnrcdictuhilly of such a 
day is whut helps to make it pleasur- 
able. Useful ideas may come from 
journals and hooks that have little 
apparent connection with current pro- 
jects. The tidy minded technocrat 
might be appalled by the inefficiency of 
this process. The work lacks 
dear objectives. The techniques used 
— print, pencils, paste board — are 
primitive. The outcomes arc ill-denned 

mill llrtf-f-rt flin Ttinro nr., faui rntnnn 


by means of which success or failure 
can be evaluated. The cost per hour 
must be high. Arc there alternatives? 

Perhaps if I were starting again, and 
the cards were nut stacked against me. 
I might have to consider disc storage. 
Commercially available video discs can 
hold more than 30, (XX) frames of 
information. Even after 30 years of 
note-taking on cards I nm nowhere 
near this total. Laser scanning takes 
three to five seconds per side. Provid- 
ing the classification is adequate, there 
are no problems in reading back. 
Home based micro computers could be 
down-loaded (their term, not mine) 
from the main frame store, which 
might contain the catalogue of all the 
print and non-print materials on the 
subject. 

All this would certainly make for 
more complete bibliographies and fas- 
ter identification of relevant sources. 
Current use of the computer to access 
informaatioo bases testifies to that. 
Perhaps the time saved would be used 
actually to read, interpret and 
understand the materials indenlified. I 
hope so. But in contemplating the 
effects of computerized personal learn- 
ing and storage methods I remember 
what happened when cheap photo- 
copying became possible. The several 
days per month hitherto required to sit 


in tbe library reading and note-taldng 
from the journals shrank to the few 
bouts necesary to identify 1 relevant 
papers and to take the one legrti 
photocophy for privet ease. The results 
were borne away and duty filed. Much 
more efficient. But an extensive collec- 
tion of material carried no guarantee 
that it was actually being studied, and 


who left tapes of his lectures to cover 
an absence, and returning unexpected- 
ly early, found an audience made up 
solely of students* recorders, began to 
take on more significance. So f went 
back tn the cards. 


. I shall stick with them until someone 
comes up with a personal storage and 
retrieval system that is cheap, port- 
able, can be samplcdand redassiGed at 
will, is independent of external power 
supplies, does not break down, and 
above all encourages active reading 
and understanding, raltter than indulg- 
ing passive habits of collection. The 
way things are going, 1 may not have 
long to wait. - 










